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A Revelation in Arcadia 


BY NETTA SYRETT 


NOWLES had been ordered south. 

He had protested vigorously, railed 

at Fate, declared brain - fag and 
overwork but the latest fads of medical 
science, behaved, in short, in a manner 
which completely justified his doctor’s 
diagnosis, and finally succumbed to that 
which was inevitable. 

He shivered at Dover, his coat collar 
about his ears, and his eap drawn angrily 
down to his eyes, when he and a score 
of other passengers were turned out upon 
a draughty platform, in sight of a chop- 
py, leaden sea. He continued to shiver 
and to swear in secret throughout the 


: crossing, throughout the long eold jour- 
: ney to Paris and onward through a sleep- 
less night till the day broke, and from the 

windows of the railway carriage he watch- 

: ed the sun rise, mount higher in the hea- 
: vens, and remain visible, flooding a smil- 
i ing land with light and heat. It was 
: really hot! . Knowles acknowledged it, 
; and, greatly to his surprise, found his ill 


temper vanishing. He let down the win- 
dow, and a wave of springlike, flower- 
seented air floated in. A little barehead- 
ed boy stood on the grass close to the 
line. He wore a blue blouse girdled with 
a leather belt, and the blouse, one corner 
of which he held up, was full of yellow 
jonquils. He waved his disengaged hand 
as the train whirled past, and shouted, 
and Knowles waved in response and 
laughed, and leant from the window to 
watch him standing there amidst an acre 
of jonquils and white narcissus flowers. 
“Tt’s spring!” he thought, “and I’m 
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all right again. I believe I was dying of 
winter in town, and didn’t know it.” 

The next day he was lying full length 
on a plot of sun-baked turf, his eyes fixed 
on the burning blue of the sea. 

A row of orange-trees in tubs, behind 
which grew a thick, leafy hedge, screened 
him from the wind, in which there lurked 
a dash of coolness. He was the only visi- 
tor at the little innlike hotel among the 
hills, and he had the garden to himself. 
London fogs, the pitiless clamor of Lon- 
don streets, work, worries, responsibili- 
ties, were fading out of his mind like the 
memory of a bad dream. 

“Does it ever rain, Francois?” he ask- 
ed, turning over lazily on his side as the 
waiter came down the path carrying a 
luncheon-tray. 

“Tf it rains? Ma foi, oui!” returned 
Francois, putting the tray down on the 
wooden table in the arbor. “ But mon- 
sieur comes at a fortunate hour. Voila 
six weeks that it has rained before the 
arrival of monsieur.” 

“Ah! The Earthly Paradise is still to 
seek, then. I thought I’d found it,” he 
murmured, with half-closed eyes. 

“What’s the brown patch up there? 
High on the hill-side to the right? Do 
you see?” he inquired presently when the 
man came out again, a bottle of wine 
in one hand, in the other a dish of Tan- 
gerine oranges. 

“Monsieur means the farm? It is a 
farm for flowers. Zey are English—ze 
proprietors.” 

The space of cleared land, visible from 
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the lower hills as an irregular square of 
warm brown color, lay high up amongst 
the pine-trees. A chain of mountains, 
after girdling the coast for miles, ended 
in a long spur running far out to sea. 
The flower-farm was on the southern 
slope of these mountains. 

As he sat smoking in the garden the 
brown patch on the mountain often drew 
Knowles’s attention. Sometimes, when 
the sun was full on the slope, small glit- 
tering squares scattered over its surface 
would flash and scintillate. 

“Glass houses, I suppose,” he thought. 
“T must go up and have a look one day.” 

Laziness, or perhaps physical inability 
for exertion of any kind, caused his walk 
to be delayed for nearly a week, but 
finally, one morning soon after break- 
fast, he braced himself resolutely and 
began the ascent. A winding path cut 
through pine forests led up the moun- 
tain-side. It was a rough path, for the 
stones were loose, and climbing over un- 
even rubble was tiring enough. But as 
he plodded on higher and higher, Knowles 
forgot discomfort. The sun was hot 
overhead, but the air was like wine, and 
full of the fragrance of the pine-trees. 

Over the edge of the path the moun- 
tain-side fell sheer to the sea, and through 
a net-work of pine boughs which lay, an 
indigo cloud, beneath him, he saw the 
water of the bay, clear, mottled like a 
lizard’s back, and green as emerald where 
it touched the land. 

Still higher, when he looked back, the 
grand curve of the coast was in sight, 
and he saw the whole bay, a stretch of 
melted sapphires, lying in the arms of the 
hills. It was very silent on the mountain 
path. Wavering shadows lay across it, 
chequering the splashes of sunshine; now 
and then the lightest of winds, creeping 
from bough to bough, set the forest mur- 
muring like an echo of the sea beneath. 

Steady climbing brought him presently 
to a fairly level clearing on the moun- 
tain-slope, and from this point the house 
was in sight, a square-built place with 
a broad encircling veranda. Behind it 
lines of low glass houses glittered fierce- 
ly in the sun; still higher, brown, newly 
turned patches of earth, planted with 
vines in rows, straggled up the moun- 
tain-side. 

Knowles looked round curiously. 
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The air was heavy and sweet with the 
seent of white stocks which filled an acre 
of ground to the right. A matting-cov- 
ered field next to it showed where carna- 
tions grew in the shelter of a grove of 
lemon-trees. 

Behind the house, though at some dis- 
tance from it, the pine-clad hills swept 
grandly round the bay to mould the coast- 
line, and higher still towered the greater 
Alpine peaks, their summits white with 
everlasting snow. 

Knowles stood leaning rather faintly 
against a tree. He was not strong even 
yet, he found to his annoyance, and the 
pull had exhausted him. 

He stood still, letting his eyes rest on 
a zigzag line of blackthorn which edged 
the plateau. It was powdered with blos- 
soms, which showed on the darkness of 
its branches like a light fall of snow; 
white butterflies danced and coquetted 
above the hedge. Behind it the moun- 
tain-side fell precipitately to the sea, and 
the frail barrier had a background of in- 
tense blue sky. There were men working 
in the fields, he noticed, most of them 
stripped to the waist. 

The frantic barking of a sheep-dog 
chained somewhere near the house at 
length attracted the attention of a man 
in a knickerbocker suit and slouch hat, 
who was walking amongst the vine rows, 
giving directions to the workmen. He 
stared a moment, and then came forward. 

“Am I a trespasser?” Knowles began, 
smiling. “I came up for the walk, but 
I hope you'll let me take some flowers, 
now I’m here.” 

The man, a red-faced, pleasant-looking 
young fellow, laughed. “ Well, we’re not 
often asked for them like this,” he said. 
“We send them away, you know, Lon- 
don—Paris—Berlin. But you’re weleome 
to them, of course. _Do you care to look 
round ? 3ut you’re rather done up, 
aren’t you? Been ill? Come to the house 
and have something to drink.” 

While he was seated on the veranda 
with his voluble host, and afterwards, 
as he made with him the tour of inspec- 
tion, Knowles hecame possessed of a con- 
siderable amount of information. The 


farm was managed by the father and 
three sons, all of them previously ac- 
customed to a free, out-of-door existence 


It had been up-hill work at 


in Canada. 
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first, but the life suited them, and the 
farm was beginning to pay. 

“You ought to stop up here a bit,” 
said his companion finally. “ This air is 
just the thing for you. We don’t often 
get visitors, though three years ago there 
was a man here. I was away at the time 
in Berlin, and I forget his name, but I 
believe he stayed three months.” 

“Tt’s just what I should like,” returned 
Knowles, looking out at the blue sea. 
“ But is there anywhere to stop?” 

“Some of the men live upon the 
farm,” said Maclure, jerking his head in 
the direction of the vine-tenders. “ There 
are decent rooms to spare in some of the 
cottages, if you don’t mind a little rough 
living. I wish we could put you up, but 
our house is full. You'll stay to lunch, 
though, won’t you, and see a little more 
of the place ?”’ 

Knowles thanked him and accepted. 
Out amongst the vines he met the other 
members of the family; and when, at the 
sound of a gong, they all entered the cool, 
airy dining-room, he was surprised to see 
a woman standing at the sideboard, mix- 
ing a salad. 

“My sister,” said Dick Maclure, and 
Knowles looked rather curiously at her 
as he shook hands. He looked at her 
once or twice more attentively during 
lunch, for though she had not at first at- 
tracted him, he began to think her quite 
beautiful. She was tall and deep-chest- 
ed, and she had a quantity of soft dark 
hair low on a white forehead. 

Her face was tanned with exposure to 
wind and sun, and her deep-set eyes were 
almost startlingly blue. Knowles guess- 
ed that she was about eight-and-twenty, 
possibly older. She was very silent, 
though so perfectly self-possessed that he 
could not think her shy. When she spoke, 
he noticed with approval that her voice 
was rich and deep in tone. 

The moment lunch was over she dis- 
appeared, and Knowles went to make 
final arrangements with one of the vine- 
tenders, whose rooms he decided to take 
at the beginning of the following week. 

Knowles had fallen in love with the 
place at first sight, and time did nothing 
to diminish his allegiance. 

The intoxicating air, full of the breath 
of flowers, of the fragrance of the pines, 
the silent, moonlit nights, the marvel of 
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the dawn and of sunrise over the moun- 
tains, never lost their charms for him. 

The life at the farm, in which to some 
extent he shared, pleased him too, and 
its simple idyllic setting admirably suit- 
ed the Maclures, who were honest, hard- 
working folk, skilled in out-door occu- 
pations, careless of anything besides. 

Of the father and the three sons this 
was true at least; of their sister, Knowles 
at first saw little. 

She was always busy; too busy to talk, 
though he had made several attempts to 
draw her into conversation. The gentle 
indifference with which she baffled his 
overtures of friendliness piqued him, and 
gave a certain zest to his endeavors. He 
was surprised to find how much Anne 
Maclure interested him, though he had 
barely exchanged with her half a dozen 
words. It was not till two or three weeks 
of his visit had passed that he found an 
opportunity of deciding whether his in- 
terest would fade on further acquaint- 
ance. A return of his arch-enemy, in- 
somnia, overtook him one night, and, 
weary with hours of unrest, he rose soon 
after daybreak and went out. Everything 
was hushed and spellbound by the mystery 
of dawn. The gray, glassy sea reflected 
the pine forests, above which the mists 
began to rise. 

One by one the snow-capped peaks were 
unveiled, and gradually over their white- 
ness there crept a flush, faintly rosy. 
It brightened, warmed, glowed, till each 
summit stood, a gigantic, trembling jewel, 
against the amber sky; and then the sun 
leapt from the sea. Ripples spread over 
the surface of the bay, a breeze slid 
amongst the pine boughs—it was day. 

Knowles began to walk slowly along 
the path from his cottage in the direc- 
tion of the farm, and as he passed the 
line of low glass houses he caught the 
flutter of a gown within. 

He smiled, turned the handle of the 
door, and went in. 

The glass house was a blaze of color, 
filled on one side, from end to end, with 
growing carnations. 

On the opposite side ran a long shelf, 
upon which the cut flowers were laid 
in fragrant heaps. 

Anne stood at the further end in front 
of the shelf, filling boxes with the flow- 
ers. She started at the sound of the open- 
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ing door, and turned her head quickly. 
She wore a pink print gown, with loose 
sleeves pushed back from the wrist. Her 
dark hair was loosely twisted, and hung 
low against her face. She had tucked a 
handful of red carnations into the front 
of her gown, and in one hand, as she 
turned, she held a great spray of the 
same eolor. 

“ May I come in, as we’re both so dis- 
gracefully early?’ he asked. 

She smiled. “I suppose it’s unusual 
for you to be up at this hour, but with 
me it’s an every-day matter. All these ” 

she indicated the flowers with which 
the shelf was still strewn—“ have to be 
ready by eight o'clock, SO you'll excuse 
me if | £0 on.” 

“'That’s just what I want you to do,” 
he said, sitting down on the low shelf at 
a little distance from her, while she went 
on filling the boxes. 

There was a moment’s silence while 
her sunburnt hands moved like lightning 
amongst the flowers. 

“It’s marvellous,” he declared at last, 
half laughing. “I can’t think how you 
put them up so fast, and at the same time 
so gently.” 

“ Practice!” she remarked laconically. 
“T’ve been doing it for five years.” 

There was something in her tone which 
induced him to say—not quite candidly 
—“T envy you your idyllic life up here!” 

“You know you don’t mean that,” she 
returned calmly, with a straight glance 
in his direction. “ That’s the sort of re- 
mark a man always makes to a woman, 
thanking Gou in his heart that the idyl- 
lie life is not for him!” 

Knowles laughed. “I plead guilty,” he 
said. “It was not quite frank. A holi- 
day here is truly a taste of Paradise, but 
to live 

“To exist, you mean,” she replied. 

“T accept the correction. It is dull, 
of course ?” 

“Oh, I have plenty to do,” she re- 
turned evasively, with a sudden change 
of tone. “I have my books, and, as you 
say, the place is a Paradise.” 

“ There are occasional visitors too?” he 
went on, carelessly. 

She lifted a sheaf of flowers, heavy 
with rose-pink buds and blossoms deli- 
cately veined with lavender, and buried 
her face in it. 








“This kind has the most delicious 
scent!” she exclaimed. “ Visitors? Oh! 
it is three years, I think, since any one 
stayed here.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“That will do,” she said at last, put- 
ting in the last flower. “ They are ready 
for the men to take down now. You will 
breakfast with us, won’t you ?” 


The ice was broken, but it was never- 
theless by no means easy to find many 
opportunities for conversation with Anne 
Maclure. Never was a woman more diffi- 
cult, more reticent, more enigmatic. 

Knowles watched her a great deal as 
she moved about the cool, airy house, and 
sometimes took her share in out-door 
work. He liked to see her coming down 
bareheaded to the flower-fields, her gown 
swishing lightly through the long grass, 
her head erect, the big basket she carried 
poised against her hip. 

She walked with the free, swinging, 
untrammelled movement which he re- 
membered in a certain gypsy woman who 
had once fired his boyish imagination. 
There was something grandly indepen- 
dent and aloof about her whole personal- 
ity, he thought, an impression which was 
by no means contradicted by her habitual 
look of patience. It was, he felt, by no 
means the crushed, acquiescent patience 
of the ordinary household drudge, but 
rather a mask, hiding a restless and pas- 
sionate nature. This impression was 
formed gradually in the course of weeks, 
as the result of many broken snatches of 
conversation with her. These curious 
talks generally took place in the evening, 
when, her household tasks over, she came 
out to work among the plants. 

He had insisted upon helping on the 
farm, and evening after evening found 
him lingering on the hill-slope tying 
vines, and straightening his bent back 
now and then with a pleasant sense of 
recovered health and energy. 

Acres of stocks glimmered white 
through the soft veil of twilight; the air, 
absolutely still and warm, was filled with 
the pulsing murmur of the sea. It was 
at that hour that he began to listen for 
the soft rustle of her skirts, as she came 
along the border of heather and whortle- 
berry which marked the boundary be- 
tween the wild and the cultivated land. 
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Then, as they worked side by side 
amongst the vines, they would sometimes 
drift into a conversation over which 
Knowles subsequently pondered. 

As she talked, Anne unconsciously dis- 
closed a wonderful knowledge of modern 
literature, and of contemporary literary 
movement in England, for a woman lead- 
ing her isolated life. 

His own work in town brought him 
into the main stream of literary and 
scientific activity, and she would some- 
times ask quick, eager questions about 
books, about the people with whom he 
came in contact, and then, in the midst 
of an animated conversation, her interest 
would apparently die. She turned list- 
lessly aside, and often abruptly intro- 
duced another topic. 

One day, rather to his surprise, and 
greatly to his pleasure, she asked him to 
come into her sitting-room to see a book 
about which there had been some dis- 
cussion. It was a simple though very 
charming room. White matting on the 
floor, green sun-blinds outside, made it 
look as it felt, delightfully cool. There 
was not much furniture, but it was good 
of its kind, and the curtain over the door 
was pleasing in color and design. The 
walls were lined with deep shelves, filled 
with books. 

“These are my jewels,” said Anne, 
smiling. 

Knowles looked round appreciatively. 
“Ah! you have James North’s things, 
I see,” he exclaimed, his quick eye dis- 
covering one or two thin volumes of 
modern verse. 

Anne was hunting for the book of 
which she had been speaking. 

She could not find it, apparently, for 
she ransacked the lower shelves in vain, 
and it was not for some time that she 
replied to his remark. 

“Do you know him?” she asked. 

“ Yes—for my sins,” he replied, dryly. 

“You don’t admire him ?”’ 

“His work? Yes, to a certain extent. 
I hate the man himself.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Oh—why? MHe’s rather an abusive 
sort of fellow, I think,” returned 
Knowles, absently. He was examining a 
first edition. “The sort of man women 
would do well to avoid, you know; but 
then— I say, this is rather a jolly 


thing!—that’s the kind of thing women 
never do particularly well.” 

“Here’s the book,” said Anne, reach- 
ing it from an upper shelf. 

And he took it with interest, becoming 
for a few moments characteristically en- 
grossed in its pages. 

When he looked up, Anne was sitting 
in the window-seat, looking out upon the 
sapphire bay. For a moment he caught 
a glimpse of the face without its habitual 
mask of gentle indifference. For a mo- 
ment only. She turned sharply as the 
page rustled under his hand, and _ her 
eyes, clear, hard, enigmatical as ever, met 
his with a sort of challenge. 

“T have often wondered why you stay 
here,” said Knowles, involuntarily. 

She smiled. “ What else can I do?” 

“But you—with your knowledge, your 
taste, your love of books—” 

“ None of those things are marketable. 
I am absolutely untrained in anything. 
And, ignorant though I am, I know the 
hopelessness of untrained work in the 
labor-market,” she returned. 

Knowles shrugged his shoulders. “It 
is true,” he said. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“ Besides, I am needed here—for the 
present,” she added, after a little while. 

“But that is not fair,” he cried hotly. 
“Your brothers will marry. Why should 
your career, your future, be sacrificed—” 

He paused abruptly. It struck him 
that he had never before considered the 
matter of a woman’s future. It was one 
of those questions about which it had 
never seemed worth while to reflect. 

Anne looked at him with a smile in 
which he fancied there lurked the faint- 
est suspicion of mockery, and he felt 
his color rising. 

“T don’t know why it should be odd 
to think of you as the champion of 
women,” she said, half laughing, “ but 
it as.” 

“ Why?’ Knowles demanded, adopting 
her light tone with an effort. 

“Oh!—not from any lack of generosi- 
ty,” she said quickly; “simply because 
the matter has never occurred to you.” 

He frowned a moment, and then laugh- 
ed outright. “You are a shrewd ob- 
server,” he declared. 

“With very few opportunities to ex- 
ercise my gifts,” returned Anne, rising. 
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“T must go and feed the animals. Listen 
to them!” 

Ile followed her into the yard at the 
side of the house, and silently watched 
her while she scattered corn to the chicks, 
fed the dogs, and went into all the cow- 
sheds. All at once it occurred to him 
that in a little while, in a few weeks at 
most, he would be once more in town, 
and that Anne, with her low voice, her 
beautiful stately movements, her eyes, her 
deep hair, would be a memory. 

Something that was almost panic seized 
him, his heart stopped beating, and then 
rushed on with alarming vehemence. 

“She’s right,” he thought. “ Things 
come to me slowly. What a fool I am!” 

Long after the Maclures’ house was in 
darkness the same night he sat smoking 
at the open window of Adriano’s cottage. 
He watched the light in Anne’s room, 
like a boy lover. It burnt late, but at 
last it too went out, and he was alone 
with the stars and the whispering pines. 
He recalled their first conversation, their 
many after-talks. Her face was always 
before him; but it told him nothing. 
He saw it calm, patient, indifferent, a lit- 
tle disdainful even, as though weary of 
the world and its ways. And then he 
remembered the look he had surprised 
that day, or rather its conflict of emo- 
tions, the after-challenge of her eyes. 
Always she was a riddle, a riddle he 
despaired of reading. But if things 
“came slowly,” as he said, it was char- 
acteristic of Knowles not to hesitate 
when once they had arrived. 

“T don’t understand her, and I shall 
understand her no better in three weeks’ 
time,” he reflected; and therefore, when 
next evening she came through the mea- 
dow grass to the vines as usual, he had 
already made a final decision. It hap- 
pened that there was to be a fresh clear- 
ing made on the hill-side, some distance 
from the house. Two of the sons had 
undertaken the work, which would oc- 
eupy several days, and Knowles offered 
to join them. There was a disused hut 
near the projected clearing, and the 
Maclures proposed to make use of it 
while the work was in progress, and 
avoid losing time by returning to the 
house to sleep. 

“We shall be away about three days, 
Anne,” said one of her brothers casually 


at lunch; and she had begun at once to 
make all the preparations. 

“Will you take pity on me, and lend 
me something to read up there, if Dick 
and Ralph allow me breathing-time?” he 
had asked her as she went out. 

She nodded, smiling, and as she came 
towards him now he recalled, with quick- 
ening pulse, the scent of her gown as she 
passed his chair. 

“So you are off to-morrow? Your in- 
dustry is appalling!” Anne began light- 
ly, taking some bast from the great bas- 
ket between them. 

All the laborers had gone; the fields 
were deserted. It was a gray evening, 
heavy, with the feel of thunder in the air. 

Knowles did not reply. They worked 
in silence for a few minutes, and then he 
straightened himself resolutely. She 
too paused in her work. 

“ Anne!” he whispered. 

She began to tremble violently. 

“ Anne!” he said again, and drew her 
nearer. She broke from him, crying out 
incoherently : 

“Oh no! Oh no! You don’t know. 
I must not—” 

He began to plead with Her, but she 
stood still just out of his reach, looking 
at him as though she did not hear. 

Presently she interrupted in a curious, 
unemotional tone: “I am going to put 
some books in my room. Take them be- 
fore you go. You will not come back.” 
The last sentence was an assertion rather 
than a prohibition, and Knowles looked 
at her uncertainly. 

She returned his glance, and for a mo- 
ment they stood face to face. Then she 
turned abruptly and walked away. 

Knowles finished his tying mechanical- 
ly. He did not think; he only recalled 
Anne’s long grave look, with exultation 
held in check by uneasy fear. Presently’ 
he went into the house. The men were 
making preparation for to-morrow’s de- 
parture; he could hear them somewhere 
upstairs talking and laughing. The hall 
was almost dark, but from Anne’s sitting- 
room, the door of which was half open, 
there came a stream of light. 

He knocked, and then entered. The 
room was empty. On the table, under 
the light of the lamp, there was a little 
pile of books. The top one lay open at 
the title-page, on which there was some 
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writing. By its peculiar binding 
Knowles recognized a volume of poems 
well known to him, those of the man they 
had discussed the previous day. As he 
stooped to take the other books he saw 
Anne’s name, a dedication, a line of 
verse, and a signature. He stood a long 
time fascinated, staring at Anne’s name, 
at the signature, at the lover’s verse, and 
then, leaving the other books on the 
table, he found his way into the dark 
hall, across the threshold, out into the 
open air. 


For three days, from sunrise to sun- 
down, he lived out-of-doors. He was 
alone all day, for the two Maclures were 
at work on some sheds at a lower level, 
and, by an arrangement for which 
Knowles had schemed, to him was in- 
trusted the task of clearing brushwood 
away from the space marked out for the 
new plantation. 

Sometimes he worked, sometimes he 
lay outstretched on the heather, gazing 
into the leagues and leagues of sky above 
him. All day long the wind sobbed 
through the wiry grass of the hill-side, 
far below him the wide sea flashed and 
glittered, above him the empty sky was 
outspread. Earth, sea, sky, and, except 
for the murmurings of the wind, silence. 
It seemed to Knowles that there was no- 
thing else in the universe, except his own 
brain, in which thoughts staggering in 
their unfamiliarity whirled and eddied, 
yet were gradually taking form and be- 
ginning to crystallize. 

By the end of the third day, if he had 
known it, he had accomplished a rare 
mental feat. He had surmounted preju- 
dices all the stronger because they had 
been unreasoned, he had _ deliberately 
faced the problem of life from the mental 
stand-point of another human being, and, 
still greater difficulty, the stand-point 
was a woman’s. 

There were certain questions about 
which he had never previously formu- 
lated reasoned views of any kind. On 
the subject of women, for instance, his 
prejudices were those of the average man. 
The standard of conduct for man and 
woman was different, and rightly so. 

Now he found himself thinking, not 
of men and women, but of a man and a 
woman, himself and Anne Maclure. He 
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recognized their spiritual and mental kin- 
ship; their outlook upon life, broadly 
speaking, was the same; in Anne he glad- 
ly acknowledged an intellectual equal. 
He was possessed by thoughts of her 
splendid physical beauty, a beauty which 
seemed the refiex of her wide, generous 
mind. And then he dwelt upon the 
thought of her life. 

It was late afternoon. The shadows of 
the pines stretched far across the hill- 
side. Not a leaf stirred; even the little 
sighing wind in the grass was still. 
Knowles sat at the door of the hut and 
gazed at quiet sea and empty sky, and felt 
the strong, vigorous life pulsing in his 
veins. To-morrow, if he so wished, he 
could go down into the world, take his 
part in the strenuous life of men, spend 
his energy in a thousand directions. But 
what if this were impossible? If, for 
years and years, throughout his active 
youth, he were forced to gaze upon no- 
thing but earth, sea, and sky, to be cut 
off from the natural human life, to forego 
all the normal experiences of his man- 
hood? He shuddered. But that had been 
the fate of the woman he had recently 
judged with bitterness : 

Anne, with her keen, quick  intel- 
lect, her health, her splendid beauty, 
her passionate appreciation of  life’s 
highest gifts, never to accomplish her hu- 
man destiny! The idea was monstrous, 
intolerable. He was appreciably nearer 
to her in spirit now, and he made an effort 
to realize, not tamely and perfunctorily, 
but with vividness, the inward emptiness 
of her outwardly busy days. Anne, with 
no friends, no lover, no child! And then 
at last he pictured her meeting with a 
man from the world in which she should 
have had a place; a man, brilliant, per- 
suasive, the only man of intellect it would 
probably ever be her fortune to meet. 
He reflected, as Anne Maclure had prob- 
ably reflected, cursed Fate, as she had 
without doubt cursed it, and, with no joy, 
yet as choosing the lesser evil in the last 
resort, he justified her decision, as he 
knew she had justified it to herself. 

His thought of his own past life, in 
which, if self-control had played some not 
unworthy part, there had been, at any 
rate, no need for self-repression. And 
then he asked himself what should be 
thought of the man who, having honestly 
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considered the whole question, should ap- 
proach Anne Maclure with words of mag- 
nanimous forgiveness upon his lips? The 
question marked the distance he had 
travelled from his mental stand-point of 
a day ago. 

“Tt would be like his damned imperti- 
nence!” he said aloud, springing up and 
starting, as Dick Maclure and his young- 
er brother, returning up at the moment, 
broke into a roar of laughter. 

“T didn’t hear you,” he said, laughing 
too in a preoccupied way. 

“Time we were going down, when you 
begin talking to yourself, old chap!” re- 
turned Dick; “solitude doesn’t suit you.” 

All the nevertheless, 
Knowles was unaccountably silent. 

He was recalling Anne’s face when she 
parted from him, and as he thought of it 
his heart began to beat. There had been 
challenging pride, defiance, misery, in her 
eyes, but surely something else as well? 
If not; if he had been mistaken? After 
all, he remembered, he knew nothing of 
What if she still eared? He 
hurried on; at least he would not think 
of that yet. 

The moon had risen before he reached 
the farm. Dick and Ralph had gone on 
with the loaded cart to the sheds, and 
Knowles struck into the path on the edge 
of the plateau. The house could be reach- 
ed by this circuitous route, and he want- 
ed a little time to steady his nerves. 

The moon was full, and the beauty of 
the night was almost overwhelming. 
Crag above crag, the mountains, with 
their clouds of pine forests, brooded dark 
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and motionless. Below, the sea, a sheet 
of misty silver, stretched away to the 
horizon and murmured in its sleep. The 
air vibrated with the strange musical 
whir of the frogs, and the scent of flowers 
from the plantation rose and died away 
and rose again like waves of incense. 

The pine needles made a noiseless ecar- 
pet for his feet, and as he entered the 
shadow of a belt of pine he stopped short, 
startled, as a tall figure crossed the road 
into a strip of moonlight. It was Anne. 
At the moment, warned by a snapping 
twig, she turned and saw him. For a 
moment she shrank, then all at once drew 
herself upright. 

“ You—have come back?” she said. 

He did not speak, but held both his 
hands towards her imploringly. The 
moonlight fell full on her face, and he 
saw her under lip quiver. 

“Did you—did you understand?” she 
whispered painfully. 

He took her suddenly in his arms. 

“ No—no,” she cried, breathlessly— 
“not till I—” 

“Hush!” said Knowles, imperatively. 
“Don’t make me feel more of a hypocrite 
than you need. Do you love me?” 

Anne raised her face to his, putting 
both hands on his shoulders, and meeting 
his eyes with her straight, steady gaze. 

His face lit up with a sudden reassured 
smile of happiness as he held her fast. 
“That is enough for me, once and for- 
ever,” he said. “ Say as much or as little 
as you like, Anne. Things come to me 
slowly, as you say, but when they come 
I understand.” 


My Captive 


BY JOHN B. 


TABB 


BROUGHT a Blossom home with me, 
Beneath my roof to stay; 
But timorous and frail was she, 
And died before the day. 
She missed the measureless expanse 
Of heaven, and heaven her countenance. 











The Lineage of the Classics 


BY FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, D. Lit., Ph.D. 


Illustrated from Manuscripts in the British Museum 


OW have the works of the great 
authors of the ancient world, of 
Homer and Thucydides, of Virgil 

and Livy, been preserved? It needs but 
a moment’s thought to see what issues 
are involved in this question. If they 
had not been preserved, if the literature 
of Greece and Rome had been blotted out, 
what would have been the position of the 
literature of Europe and America to-day ? 

To some, perhaps, the question pre- 
sents itself in a different form: Why 
should the works of ancient literature 
not have come down to us? When 
works of great genius had been produced, 
such as the liad or the Aeneid, surely it 
was natural that they should be _ pre- 
served, so long, at least, as there was any 
one who could understand their language, 
just as Hamlet and Paradise Lost have 
been preserved. But another color is put 
upon the matter when we remember that 
the resources of print were not at the 
disposal of ancient writers. This year is 
the 2360th anniversary of the production 
of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the 
masterpiece of the Greek stage; but it is 
only 384 years since the plays of Aeschy- 
lus were first printed. For nearly two 
thousand years, therefore, they were ex- 
posed to the manifold perils that attend 
hand-written copies; for less than four 
hundred years have they enjoyed the 
security of print. 

What this means will be seen if we 
consider under what circumstances books 
were produced in ancient times. Print, 
in addition to the facilities which it gives 
for the multiplication of copies, guaran- 
tees that all the copies of any one edition 
shall be identical. Before printing was 
invented, every copy had to be separately 
written by hand; and, as experience am- 
ply proves, even the most careful copyist 
is sure to make mistakes in a long piece 
of €vork. And if the careful copyist 
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makes mistakes, how much worse is it 
when the copyist is not careful! and we 
cannot expect copyists, doing hack-work 
at so much a line, always to be particular 
about the perfect accuracy of their re- 
sults. So mistakes creep in; and when 
once they have crept in, it is far from 
easy to eradicate them. A scribe is given 
a manuscript to copy which already is 
full of errors; some of them he will not 
recognize as such, and will reproduce 
them in all good faith; others he will 
recognize, and he will try to correct 
them by guessing what the true text was. 
Sometimes he will guess right, and then 
an error will have been removed; but 
sometimes he will guess wrong, and then 
the error will have been made twice as 
deadly, because its obvious erroneousness 
will have been obscured by an attempted 
correction. 

So long, however, as the earlier copies 
are in existence, the mistakes of the 
later scribes matter but little, since we 
can always refer to their archetypes. We 
have the original autographs of Ariosto 
and Milton, and if we doubt the accuracy 
of any edition of their works, we can 
test and correct at once by a reference 
to the originals. But of the classics 
we have no original autographs, nor any 
copies nearly contemporaneous with them. 
The intervals which separate the com- 
position of the great classics from the 
date of the earliest extant manuscripts 
of them must be measured by hundreds 
and sometimes by thousands of years. 
The plays ot Aeschylus were written 
between 485 and 450 s.c., and the earliest 
extant manuscript of them (a few unim- 
portant scraps excepted) was written in 
the eleventh century—an interval of some 
1500 years. For Sophocles, for Thucyd- 
ides, for Herodotus, the interval is sub- 
stantially the same; for Pindar and Eu- 
ripides it extends to 1600 years. For Plato 
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we have interesting fragments of two of 
his dialogues written only about a century 
after his death; but for the greater part 
of his works we are dependent on manu- 
scripts eleven hundred years later. Aris- 
totle (except for his recently recovered 
history of the Athenian Constitution) is 
in similar case; the earliest manuscript 
of the Ethics was written in the tenth 
century, while for the Politics we have 
no complete copy earlier than the four- 
teenth. We are better off in regard to 
some of the Latin writers. Virgil, who 
died in B.c. 19, is represented by several 
manuscripts which may be assigned to 
the fifth century, or even to the fourth; 
considerable portions of Livy exist in 
copies of the fifth and sixth centuries; 
there is a precious (though badly dam- 
aged) manuscript of Plautus which be- 
longs to the fourth century; while there 
are fragments of Cicero which may go 
back to an even earlier date. But for 
Tacitus we have an interval of some 750 


years before we reach our earliest copy 
of him; for Horace and Lucretius, 900 
years; while in the case of Catullus, the 
most spontaneously poetic spirit in all 
the literature of Rome, we are dependent 
upon a few manuscripts written nearly 
1450 years after his death. It is worth 
while to note, in passing, how greatly 
superior in respect of antiquity of attes- 
tation is the Greek Testament. The short- 
est interval which separates any classical 
author from any substantial manuscript 
of his works is some 400 years, while in 
the majority of cases it ranges from 1000 
to 1500 years; but of the New Testament 
we have complete copies within 250 years 
of the date at which many of the books 
composing it were written. 

The destruction of manuscripts of the 
classics has consequently been enormous. 
The reasons for this will appear if we 
consider in what manner books were pro- 
duced in antiquity. A Greek book of the 
age of Pericles, or a Latin book of the 
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FiG. 1.—FROM HE PAPYRUS ROLL CONTAINING POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES, A CONTEMPORARY OF PINDAR 
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FiG. 2.—FAC-SIMILE OF THE 


age of Cesar, was very unlike the books 
to which we are accustomed nowadays. 
The material on which it was written 
was papyrus, a fabric made out of the 
pith of the Egyptian water-plant of that 
name, This gave a smooth and pleasant 
surface for writing on with the soft reeds 
which were then in use; but unfortu- 
nately it was not tough enough to with- 
stand the disintegrating influences of 
time. In every country but one the or- 
dinary trials of books—use, neglect, damp, 
insects, and the like—have caused its 
complete destruction. It is only in the 
wonderfully dry climate of Egypt that it 
has been able to resist these agencies. 
During the last century, and increasingly 
during the last twenty-five years, re- 
searches in the buried cities and ceme- 
teries of Egypt have vielded great quanti- 
ties of manuscripts upon papyrus—mostly 
fragments, it is true, but yet sufficient to 


CODEX ROMANUS OF VIRGIL 


restore to us several works of ancient 
literature which had been supposed to be 
hopelessly lost, and to show us by actual 
examples, dating as far back as the be- 
ginning of the third century B.c., what an 
ancient book was like. 

In another and more noticeable respect 
than material, ancient books differed from 
modern. The papyrus was not cut up 
into leaves and bound into volumes, like 
a modern book, but was manufactured in 
long rolls, which the reader unrolled as 
he progressed through the work he was 
reading. The length of these rolls might 
be anything up to about thirty feet, but 
rarely exceeded this limit; the height 
would normally be about nine or ten 
inches. A roll of these dimensions would 
contain, in moderaté-sized writing, an 
ordinary Greek play, or two books of the 
Iliad; but collected editions of an au- 
thor’s work were impossible, except in the 
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form of a great quantity of separate rolls. 
This facet goes far to explain why so 
many works by writers of the highest 
reputation have failed to come down to 
us. Aeschylus and Sophocles are known 
to have written over seventy dramas 
apiece, yet only seven of each have been 
preserved, while we have only eighteen 
of the ninety or more composed by Eu- 
ripides. But few persons, if any, could 
have possessed complete sets of rolls even 
of the great masters; in nearly all cases 
they must have been content with a few, 
which naturally would be those which 
were best known, while the inferior or 
less popular plays dropped out of circula- 
tion and disappeared. It is easy to be- 
lieve that a similar fate would have be- 
fallen the works of Shakspere, if they 
had continued to circulate only in the 
separate little quartos in which they first 
appeared, instead of being gathered up 
into the complete folios. We should still 
possess Flamlet and Macbeth, but we 
might have very easily lost Titus An- 
dronicus and Henry VI. 

The writing on a papyrus roll was di- 
vided into columns, the width of which 
was regulated by the length of the verses, 
if the work transcribed was in poetry, 
but in the case of prose works it rarely 
exceeded three inches. An example may 
be seen in the fac-simile of part of the 
unique papyrus roll of the poems of 
Bacchylides, the contemporary of Pindar, 
which was discovered in Egypt about six 
years ago (Fig. 1). This is a handsome 
and well-written copy, the work of a pro- 
fessional scribe; but cheaper copies might 
be produced in smaller and less orna- 
mental writing; and private individuals 
might even transcribe works of literature 
for their own use on the back of a 
papyrus roll which had already been used 
for other purposes. Thus the only ex- 
tant text of the Funeral Oration de- 
livered by the Athenian orator Hyper- 
ides, over those who had fallen in the 
war against Macedon, is a school-boy’s 
copy written on the back of a horoscope; 
and the only copy of Aristotle’s Consti- 
tution of Athens is written on the back 
of a bailiffs farm-accounts. 

Papyrus continued to be the principal 
material in use for books of the best 
quality until the fourth century of our 
era; but about that time vellum, which 


had previously been employed mainly for 
inferior purposes, began to supersede it, 
and thenceforward the best copies of 
books were written upon this much more 
durable material. At the same time the 
modern form of arrangement in leaves, 
which had at first been applied to sets 
of wax tablets and note-books, began to 
supersede the older arrangement in roll 
form. This made it possible to include 
much more matter in a volume of rea- 
sonable size, and henceforward we have 
manuscripts containing complete Bibles, 
or complete sets of the surviving works 
of the dramatists or of Virgil. The 
earlier vellum manuscripts, from the 
fourth to the ninth or tenth century, 
were written in large detached letters, 
clear and handsome, but not economical 
of space, so that these early books are 
generally of considerable size. Such a 
practice was possible so long as literature 
was the luxury of the few, as it probably 
was during the early Middle Ages; but 
a demand for wider circulation led to the 
production of a smaller and more con- 
venient style of writing. This, which is 
known as minuscule writing, was in fact 
an adaptation to literary purposes of the 
common handwriting of every-day life, 
and was introduced in the ninth century. 
In the course of the tenth century it 
completely ousted the older uncial style, 
and continued, with progressive modifi- 
eations in detail, to hold the field until 
it was in turn superseded by print at the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

Thus when a scholar, looking back 
from the beginning of this twentieth 
century, takes stock of the evidence upon 
which his knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman elassies rests, he finds that there 
are three classes of manuscripts to be 
taken into account. There are, or may 
be, in the first place, copies on papyrus; 
in the second, epies in capital or uncial 
writing upon vellum; and in the third, 
copies in minuscule writing upon vellum 
or (from about the fourteenth century) 
upon paper. On papyrus he is lucky if he 
ean find, for any particular author in 
whom he is interested, anything more 
than small fragments, the relics from an 
Egyptian rubbish heap. Even if he finds 
any substantial portion from this very 
early period, he is fortunate if it is a 
well-written and trustworthy copy; for 
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FiG. 3.—GREEK UNCIAL 


it must be remembered that all the papyri 
which the discoveries of the last century 
have given to us came from the Greek 
settlements in Egypt, and often from 
very insignificant places, where accurate 
copies must have been difficult to obtain. 
Nevertheless we owe an enormous debt 
to these obscure Greek colonists, since to 
them is due the recovery of several works 
of Greek literature which were believed 
to be wholly lost. Six orations (though 
only one is quite complete) of Hyperides, 
the contemporary of Demosthenes, the 
treatise of Aristotle on the Athenian 
Constitution, the poems of Herodas and 
Bacchylides, smaller portions of Sappho, 
Aleman, and Menander, and many uni- 
dentified fragments of prose and verse, 
exist for us only in papyrus copies re- 
cently excavated in Egypt. Of authors 
otherwise known, Homer is by far the 
most fully represented, there being many 


MANUSCRIPT OF HOMER, OVER-WRITTEN WITH SYRIAC 


papyri of the Iliad extant, ranging from 
large rolls containing two or three books 
down to small fragments of a few lines. 
Of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Herodotus 
we have very little; of Thucydides and 
Euripides rather more (including a con- 
siderable fragment of the lost play of 
Antiope); of Plato and Demosthenes and 
Isocrates there are papyrus MSS. of 
some size and importance. Of Latin 
literature there is practically nothing, 
since the Roman colony in Egypt was 
small. 

When we come down to the uncial 
period, matters are not much better; for, 
while the Bible and theological literature 
are amply represented in it, not many 
classical manuscripts of this age have 
survived. Virgil is the only classical 
author whose text is on the same footing 
as that of the New Testament, in being 
based mainly upon uncial manuscripts. 
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There are three substantially complete 
manuscripts of Virgil written in capitals 
(which differ from uncials only in being 
of squarer and stiffer formation); one of 
these, the Codex Romanus, is shown on a 
reduced seale in Fig. 2. Besides these 
there are three imperfect MSS. in the 
same style; and though this amount of 
uncial evidence is incomparably less than 
in the case of the New Testament, it is 
much greater than is found for any other 
classical writer. There are uncial copies 
of parts of Homer and Euripides in 
Greek, and of Cicero and Plautus in 
Latin, and on a more complete scale of 
Terence, Livy, and Prudentius; but this 
does not go far towards giving us the 
classical literature as a whole. Even 
these fragments largely owe their pres- 
ervation to a curious practice which nre- 
vailed at times when vellum was scarce. 
This was the practice of washing or 
scraping off the original writing, in order 
to use the vellum again for some other 
work, Manuscripts so treated are called 
palimpsests; and since the original ink 
is seldom wholly obliterated, it is often 
possible to recover much of the earlier 
text. An example of such a MS. is 
shown in Fig. 3, where a copy of Homer, 
written in uncials of the sixth century, 


has been covered with Syriae writing in 
the ninth century. In this case the 
Syriac scribe was not content with a 
Homer alone, as he has also used por- 
tions of manuscripts of the Gospels and 
of Euclid. The Euripides, Plautus, and 
Cicero manuscripts referred to above are 
also palimpsests; and the works of the 
great Roman jurist Gaius and the his- 
torian Licinianus have been preserved 
solely in this form. 

Consequently it is to the latest or mi- 
nuscule period that we have to look for 
nearly the whole of the classical literature 
which has come down to us. The earliest 
MSS. of Plato, of Horace, and of Taci- 
tus (Fig. 4) are in minuscule hands of 
the ninth century; those of Thucydides 
and Aristotle, of Demosthenes (Fig. 5), 
and of Homer apart from the papyri, be- 
long to the tenth; of Aeschylus, Sopho- 
eles, and Aristophanes, to the eleventh. 
Even now the classical manuscripts of so 
early a date are comparatively rare. The 
scholar engaged in editing any of the 
great classical authors is fortunate if 
he has one or two manuscripts of the 
eleventh century or earlier as the main 
evidence for his text, while for subsidiary 
testimony he has to look to copies of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. With the 
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FIG. 4.—MINUSCULE MANUSCRIPT OF THE ‘“‘ANNALES"’ OF TACITUS 
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revival of learning in Italy came a great 
eagerness to recover the ancient litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. Greek manu- 
scripts were imported from the East, 
where the continued existence of the By- 
zantine Empire 
had kept alive 


have nearly lost altogether. Of the 
greater part of Tacitus we have only a 
single manuscript; for Catullus we have 
only three which are of any independ- 
ent value, and even these are descended 
from a_ single 
copy, probably 
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language and 
some faint in- 
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literature; Latin 
manuscripts were 
recovered from 
the monasteries 
of the West, 
where the Latin 
authors had not 
been wholly neg- 
lected in favor 
of medizval 
theology. So 
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from these later 
centuries some 
scores of manu- 
scripts may be 
found for most of the more important 
classical authors who have survived at all, 
while for a popular author like Virgil 
they may be reckoned in hundreds. Each 
of these is descended, no doubt, from an- 
cestors of great age, and ultimately from 
the author’s autograph; but in the course 
of their long descent the accuracy of the 
tradition has inevitably suffered much, 
and the editor who has a tenth or eleventh 
century copy of his author to rest upon 
will seldom find that he has much to learn 
from scores of copies of the fifteenth 
century. 

For nearly all the works of classical 
literature, therefore, our knowledge of 
their text rests upon a slender and some- 
what precarious basis. We may be satis- 
fied that we possess the substance of 
them intact, but doubts as to their pre- 
cise words must be frequent, and many 
a corrupt passage must be left to the 
very questionable resources of conjectural 
restoration. Some authors, indeed, we 


FiG. 5.—THE EARLIEST KNOWN MANUSCRIPT OF 
DEMOSTHENES 


of MS.; one of 
these containing 
a seanty glean- 
ing of precious 
lines, was recovered only a few months 
ago from an Egyptian rubbish heap. Of 
Alexus we have still less. Stesichorus, 
Simonides, Phrynichus, Cratinus, Aga- 
thon, and many more survive only in tra- 
dition and a handful of unsatisfactory 
fragments. Fortune has been kind to us 
during the last half-century, and we can 
read to-day much classical literature 
which our grandfathers regarded as hope- 
lessly lost; yet, with only the substitution 
of Egypt for Herculaneum as the land 
of hope, we can still echo the lines which 
Wordsworth wrote in 1819: 

O ye who patiently explore 

The wreck of Herculanean lore, 

What rapture, could ye seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides, 

The historians Theopompus and Eph- 
orus have perished. Even writers so com- 
paratively late as Livy and Tacitus are 
but imperfectly preserved. 
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The Reckoning 


BY EDITH 


I 


: HE marriage law of the new dis- 

7 pensation will be: Thou shalt not 

be unfaithful—to thyself.” 

A discreet murmur of approval filled 
the studio, and through the haze of ciga- 
rette smoke Mrs. Clement Westall, as her 
husband descended from his improvised 
platform, saw him merged in a congratu- 
latory group of ladies. Westall’s informal 
talks on “ The New Ethics” had drawn 
about him an eager following of the men- 
tally unemployed—those who, as he had 
once phrased it, liked to have their brain- 
food cut up for them. The talks had be- 
gun by accident. Westall’s ideas were 
known to be “advanced,” but hitherto 
their advance had not been in the direc- 
tion of publicity. He had been, in his 
wife’s opinion, almost pusillanimously 
careful not to let his personal views en- 
danger his professional standing. Of 
late, however, he had shown a puzzling 
tendency to dogmatize, to throw down 
the gauntlet, to flaunt his private code in 
the face of society; and the relation of 
the sexes being a topic always sure of an 
audience, a few admiring friends had 
persuaded him to give his after-dinner 
opinions a larger circulation by summing 
them up in a series of talks at the Van 
Sideren studio. 

The Herbert Van Siderens were a 
couple who subsisted, socially, on the 
fact that they had a studio. Van Sider- 
en’s pictures were ehiefly valuable as ac- 
cessories to the mise en scéne which dif- 
ferentiated his wife’s “ afternoons ” from 
the blighting functions held in long New 
York drawing-rooms, and permitted her 
to offer their friends whiskey-and-soda in- 
stead of tea. Mrs. Van Sideren, for her 
part, was skilled in making the most of 
the kind of atmosphere which a lay-figure 
and an easel create; and if at times she 
found the illusion hard to maintain, and 
lost courage to the extent of almost wish- 
ing that Herbert could paint, she prompt- 
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ly overcame such moments of weakness 
by calling in some fresh talent, some ex- 
traneous re-enforcement of the “ artistic ” 
impression. It was in quest of such 
aid that she had seized on Westall, coax- 
ing him, somewhat to his wife’s surprise, 
into a flattered participation in her fraud. 
It was vaguely felt, in the Van Sideren 
circle, that all the audacities were artis- 
tic, and that a teacher who pronounced 
marriage immoral was somehow as dis- 
tinguished as a pai1.ter who depicted pur- 
ple grass and a green sky. The Van Sid- 
eren set were tired of the conventional 
color-scheme in art and conduct. 

Julia Westall had long had her own 
views on the immorality of marriage; she 
might indeed have claimed her husband 
as a disciple. In the early days of their 
union she had secretly resented his disin- 
clination to proclaim himself a follower 
of the new creed; had been inclined to 
tax him with moral cowardice, with a 
failure to live up to the convictions for 
which their marriage was supposed to 
stand. That was in the first burst of prop- 
agandism, when, womanlike, she wanted 
to turn her disobedience into a law. Now 
she felt differently. She could hardly ac- 
count for the change, yet being-a woman 
who never allowed her impulses to remain 
unaccounted for, she tried to do so by 
saying that she did not care to have the 
articles of her faith misinterpreted by 
the vulgar. In this connection, she was 
beginning to think that almost every one 
was vulgar; certainly there were few to 
whem she would have cared to intrust 
the defence of so esoteric a doctrine. And 
it was precisely at this point that West- 
all, discarding his unspoken principles, 
had chosen to descend from the heights of 
privacy, and stand hawking his convic- 
tions at the street-corner! 

It was Una Van Sideren who, on this 
occasion, unconsciously focussed upon 
herself Mrs. Westall’s wandering resent- 
ment. In the first place, the girl had no 
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business to be there. It was “ horrid ”— 
Mrs. Westall found herself slipping back 
into the old feminine vocabulary—simply 
“horrid” to think of a young girl’s being 
allowed to listen to such talk. The fact 
that Una smoked cigarettes and sipped 
an occasional cocktail did not in the least 
tarnish a certain radiant innocency which 
made her appear the victim, rather than 
the accomplice, of her parents’ vulgari- 
ties. Julia Westall felt in a hot help- 
less way that something ought to be done 
—that some one ought to speak to the 
girl’s mother. And just then Una glided 
up. 

“Oh, Mrs. Westall, how beautiful it 
was!” Una fixed her with large limpid 
eyes. “You believe it all, I suppose?” 
she asked with seraphic gravity. 

“ All—what, my dear child ?” 

The girl shone on her. “ About the 
higher life—the freer expansion of the 
individual—the law of fidelity to one’s 
self,” she glibly recited. 

Mrs. Westall, to her own wonder, blush- 
ed a deep and burning blush. 

“My dear Una,” she said, “ you don’t 
in the least understand what it’s all 
about!” 

Miss Van Sideren stared, with a slowly 
answering blush. “Don’t you, then?” 
she murmured. 

Mrs. Westall laughed. “ Not always— 
or altogether! But I should like some 
tea, please.” 

Una led her to the corner where inno- 
cent beverages were dispensed. As Julia 
received her cup she scrutinized the girl 
more carefully. It was not such a girlish 
face, after all—definite lines were form- 
ing under the rosy haze of youth. She 
reflected that Una must be six-and- 
twenty, and wondered why she had not 
married. A nice stock of ideas she would 
have as her dower! If they were to be 
a part of the modern girl’s trousseau— 

Mrs. Westall caught herself up with a 
start. It was as though some one else had 
been speaking—a stranger who had bor- 
rowed her own voice: she felt herself the 
dupe of some fantastic mental ventrilo- 
quism. Concluding suddenly that the 
room was stifling and Una’s tea too sweet, 
she set down her cup, and looked about 
for Westall: to meet his eyes had long 
been her refuge from every uncertainty. 
She met them now, but only, as she felt, 


in transit; they included her parentheti- 
eally in a larger flight. She followed the 
flight, and it carried her to a corner to 
which Una had withdrawn—one of the 
palmy nooks to which Mrs. Van Siderer 
attributed the success of her Saturdays. 
Westall, a moment later, had overtaken 
his look, and found a place at the girl’s 
side. She bent forward, speaking eager- 
lv; he leaned back, listening, with the de- 
preciatory smile which acted as a filter 
to flattery, enabling him to swallow the 
strongest doses without apparent gross- 
ness of appetite. Julia winced at her own 
definition of the smile. 


On the way home, in the desertea 
winter dusk, Westall surprised his wife 
by a sudden boyish pressure of her arm. 
“Did I open their eyes a bit? Did I tell 
them what you wanted me to?” he asked 
gaily. 

Almost unconsciously, she let her arm 
slip from his. “ What 7 wanted—?” 

“Why, haven’t you—all this time?’ 
She caught the honest wonder of his tone. 
“T somehow fancied you’d rather blamed 
me for not talking more openly—before—. 
You’ve almost made me feel, at times, 
that I was sacrificing principles to ex- 
pediency.” 

She paused a moment over her reply; 
then she asked quietly: “ What made you 
decide not to—any longer?” 

She felt again the vibration of a faint 
surprise. “Why—the wish to please 
you!” he answered, almost too simply. 

“T wish you would not go on, then,” she 
said abruptly. 

He stopped in his quick walk, and she 
felt his stare through the darkness. 

“Not go on—?” 

“Call a hansom, please. I’m tired,” 
broke from her with a sudden rush of 
physical weariness. 

Instantly his solicitude enveloped her. 
The room had been infernally hot—and 
then that confounded cigarette smoke— 
he had noticed once or twice that she 
looked pale—she mustn’t come to another 
Saturday. She felt herself yielding, as 
she always did, to the warm influence of 
his concern for her, the feminine in her 
leaning on the man in him with a con- 
scious intensity of abandonment. He put 
her in the hansom, and her hand stole 
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into his in the darkness. A tear or two 
rose, and she let them fall. It was so 
delicious to ery over imaginary troubles! 

That evening, after dinner, he sur- 
prised her by reverting to the subject of 
his talk. He combined a man’s dislike 
of uncomfortable questions with an al- 
most feminine skill in eluding them; and 
she knew that if he returned to the sub- 
ject he must have some special reason for 
doing so. 

‘You seem not to have cared for what 
[ said this afternoon. Did I put the case 
badly ?” 

“ No—you put it very well.” 

“Then what did you mean by saying 
that you would rather not have me go on 
with it?” 

She glanced at him nervously, her ig- 
norance of his intention deepening her 
sense of helplessness. 

“JT don’t think I care to hear such 
things discussed in public.” 

‘IT don’t understand you,” he ex- 
claimed. Again the feeling that his sur- 
prise was genuine gave an air of ob- 
liquity to her own attitude. She was not 
sure that she understood herself. 

“Won’t you explain?” he said with a 
tinge of impatience. 

Her eyes wandered about the familiar 
drawing-room which had been te scene 
of so many of their evening confidences. 
The shaded lamps, the quiet-colored walls 
hung with mezzotints, the pale spring 
flowers scattered here and there in Venice 
glasses and bowls of old Sévres, recalled, 
she hardly knew why, the apartment in 
which the evenings of her first marriage 
had been passed—a wilderness of rose- 
wood and upholstery, with a picture of a 
Roman peasant above the mantel-piece, 
and a Greek slave in “statuary marble ” 
between the folding- doors of the back 
lrawing-room. It was a room with which 
she had never been able to establish any 
closer relation than that between a trav- 
eller and a railway station; and now, 
as she looked about at the surroundings 
which stood for her deepest affinities—the 
room for which she had left that other 
room—she was startled by the same sense 
of strangeness and unfamiliarity. The 
prints, the flowers, the subdued tones of 
the old porcelains, seemed to typify a 
superficial refinement that had no rela- 
tion to the deeper significances of life. 


Suddenly she heard her husband repeat- 
ing his question. 

“T don’t know that I can explain,” she 
faltered. 

He drew his arm-chair forward so that 
he faced her across the hearth. The light 
of a reading-lamp fell on his finely drawn 
face, which had a kind of surface-sensi- 
tiveness akin to the surface-refinement of 
its setting. 

“Ts it that you no longer believe in our 
ideas?” he asked. 

“Tn our ideas—?”’ 

“The ideas I am trying to teach. The 
ideas you and I are supposed to stand 
for.” He paused a moment. “ The ideas 
on which our marriage was founded.” 

The blood rushed to her face. He had 
his reasons, then—she was sure now that 
he had his reasons! In the ten years of 
their marriage, how often had either of 
them stopped to consider the ideas on 
which it was founded? How often does 
a man dig about the basement of his 
house to examine its foundation? The 
foundation is there, of course—the house 
rests on it—but one lives abovestairs and 
not in the cellar. It was she, indeed, who 
in the beginning had insisted on review- 
ing the situation now and then, on re- 
capitulating the reasons which justified 
her course, on proclaiming, from time to 
time, her adherence to the religion of per- 
sonal independence; but she had long 
ceased to feel the need of any such ideal 
standards, and had accepted her mar- 
a as frankly and naturally as though 
it hat been based on the primitive needs 
of the heart, and needed no special sane- 
tion to explain or justify it. 

“ Of course I still believe in our ideas!” 
she exclaimed. : 

“Then I repeat that I don’t under- 
stand. It was a part of your theory that 
the greatest possible publicity should be 
given to our view of marriage. Have you 
changed your mind in that respect ?” 

She hesitated. “It depends on cir- 
cumstances—on the public one is address- 
ing. The set of people that the Van 
Siderens get about them don’t care for 
the truth or falseness of a doctrine. They 
are attracted simply by its novelty.” 

“And yet it was in just such a set of 
people that you and I met, and learned 
the truth from each other.” 

“That was different.” 
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“In what way?” 

“T was not a young girl, to begin with. 
It is perfectly unfitting that young girls 
should be present at—at such times— 
should hear such things diseussed—” 

“T thought you considered it one of 
the deepest social wrongs that such things 
never are discussed before young girls; 
but that is beside the point, for I don’t 
remember seeing any young girl in my 





audience to-day—” 

“ Except Una Van Sideren!” 

He turned slightly and pushed back 
the lamp at his elbow. 

“Oh, Miss Van Sideren—naturally—” 

“Why naturally ?” 

“The daughter of the house—would 
you have had her sent out with her 
governess ?” 

“Tf I had a daughter I should not 
allow such things to go on in my 
house !” 

Westall, stroking his mustache, leaned 
back with a faint smile. “I faney Miss 
Van Sideren is quite capable of taking 
care of herself.” 

“No girl knows how to take care of 
herself—till it’s too late.” 

“ And yet you would deliberately deny 
her the surest means of self-defence ?” 

“ What do you call the surest means of 
self-defence ?” 

“Some preliminary knowledge of hu- 
man nature in its relation to the mar- 
riage tie.” 

She made an impatient gesture. “ How 
should you like to marry that kind of 
a girl?” 

“ Immensely—if she were my kind of 
girl in other respects.” 

She took up the argument at another 
point. 

“You are quite mistaken if you think 
such talk does not affect young girls. 
Una was in a state of the most absurd 
exaltation—” She broke off, wondering 
why she had spoken. 

Westall reopened a magazine which he 
had laid aside at the beginning of their 
discussion. “ What you tell me is im- 
mensely flattering to my oratorical talent 
—but I fear you overrate its effect. I 
can assure you that Miss Van Sideren 
doesn’t have to have her thinking done 
for her. She’s quite capable of , doing 
it herself.” 

“You seem very familiar with her 


mental processes!” flashed unguardedly 
from his wife. 

He looked up quietly from the pages 
he was cutting. 

“T should like to be,” he answered. 
“ She interests me.” 


II 

If there be a distinction in being mis- 
understood, it was one denied to Julia 
Westall when she left her first husband. 
Every one was ready to excuse and even 
to defend her. The world she adorned 
agreed that John Arment was “ impossi- 
ble,” and hostesses gave a sigh of relief 
at the thought that it would no longer be 
necessary to ask him to dine. 

There had been no scandal connected 
with the divorce: neither side had ac- 
cused the other of the offence euphemis 
tically described as “ statutory.” The Ar- 
ments had indeed been obliged to trans- 
fer their allegiance to a State which rec- 
ognized desertion as a cause for divorce, 
and construed the term so liberally that 
the seeds of desertion were shown to ex- 
ist in every union. Even Mrs. Arment’s 
second marriage did not make traditional 
morality stir in its sleep. It was known 
that she had not met her second husband 
till after she had parted from the first, 
and she had, moreover, replaced a rich 
man by a poor one. Though Clement 
Westall was acknowledged to be a rising 
lawyer, it was generally felt that his for- 
tunes would not rise as rapidly as his 
reputation. The Westalls would proba- 
bly always have to live quietly and go 
out to dinner in cabs. Could there be 
better evidence of Mrs. Arment’s com- 
plete disinterestedness ? 

If the reasoning by which her friends 
justified her course was somewhat cruder 
and less complex than her own elucida- 
tion of the matter, both explanations led 
to the same conclusion: John Arment 
was impossible. The only difference was 
that, to his wife, his impossibility was 
something deeper than a social disquali- 
fication. She had once said, in ironical 
defence of her marriage, that it had at 
least preserved her from the necessity of 
sitting next to him at dinner; but she 
had not then realized at what cost the im- 
munity was purchased. John Arment was 
impossible; but the sting of his impos- 
sibility lay in the fact that he made it 
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impossible for those about him to be other 
than himself. By an unconscious pro- 
eess of elimination he had excluded from 
the world everything of which he did not 
feel a personal need: had become, as it 
were, a climate in which only his own re- 
quirements survived. This might seem 
to imply a deliberate selfishness; but 
there was nothing deliberate about Ar- 
ment. He was as instinctive as an ani- 
mal or a child. It was this childish ele- 
ment in his nature which sometimes for 
a moment unsettled his wife’s estimate 
of him. Was it possible that he was sim- 
ply undeveloped, that he had delayed, 
somewhat longer than is usual, the la- 
borious process of growing up? He had 
the kind of sporadic shrewdness which 
causes it to be said of a dull man that he 
is “no fool”; and it was this quality 
that his wife found most trying. Even to 
the naturalist it is annoying to have his 
deductions disturbed by some unforeseen 
aberraney of form or function; and how 
much more so to the wife whose estimate 
of herself is inevitably bound up with her 
judgment of her husband! 

Arment’s shrewdness did not, indeed, 
imply any latent intellectual power; it 
suggested, rather, potentialities of feeling, 
of suffering, perhaps, in a blind rudiment- 
ary way, on which Julia’s sensibilities 
naturally declined to linger. She so fully 
understood her own reasons for leaving 
him that she disliked to think they were 
not as comprehensible to her husband. 
She was haunted, in her analytic mo- 
ments, by the look of perplexity, too in- 
articulate for words, with which he had 
acquiesced in her explanations. 

These moments were rare with her, 
however. Her marriage had been too 
conerete a misery to be surveyed philo- 
sophically. If she had been unhappy for 
complex reasons, the unhappiness was as 
real as though it had been uncompli- 
cated. Soul is more bruisable than flesh, 
and Julia was wounded in every fibre of 
her spirit. Her husband’s personality 
seemed to be closing gradually in on her, 
obscuring the sky and cutting off the air, 
till she felt herself shut up among the 
decaying bodies of her starved hopes. 
A sense of having been decoyed by some 
world-old conspiracy into this bondage of 
body and soul filled her with despair. If 
marriage was the slow life-long acquittal 


of a debt contracted in ignorance, then 
marriage was a crime against human na- 
ture. She, for one, would have no share 
in maintaining the pretence of which she 
had been a victim: the pretence that a 
man and a woman, forced into the nar- 
rowest of personal relations, must re- 
main there till the end, though they 
may have outgrown the span of each 
other’s natures as the mature tree out- 
grows the iron brace about the sapling. 

It was in the first heat of her moral in- 
dignation that she had met Clement 
Westall. She had seen at once that he 
vas “ interested,” and had fought off the 
discovery, dreading any influence that 
should draw her back into the bondage 
of conventional relations. To ward off 
the peril she had, with an almost crude 
precipitaney, revealed her opinions to 
him. To her surprise, she found that he 
shared them. She was attracted by the 
frankness of a suitor who, while pressing 
his suit, admitted that he did not believe 
in marriage. Her worst audacities did 
not seem to surprise him: he had thought 
out all that she had felt, and they had 
reached the same conclusion. People 
grew at varying rates, and the yoke that 
was an easy fit for the one might soon 
become galling to the other. That was 
what divorce was for: the readjustment 
of personal relations. As soon as their 
necessarily transitive nature was recog- 
nized they would gain ir dignity as well 
as in harmony. There would be no farther 
need of the ignoble concessions and con- 
nivances, the perpetual sacrifice of per- 
sonal delicacy and moral pride, by means 
of which imperfect marriages were now 
held together. Each partner to the con- 
tract would be on his mettle, forced to 
live up to the highest standard of self- 
development, on pain of losing the other’s 
respect and affection. The low nature 
could no longer drag the higher down, 
but must struggle to rise, or remain 
alone on its inferior level. The only 
necessary condition to a harmonious mar- 
riage was a frank recognition of this 
truth, and a solemn agreement between 
the contracting parties to keep faith with 
themselves, and not to live together for 
a moment after complete accord had 
ceased to exist between them. The new 
adultery was unfaithfulness to self. 

It was, ns Westall had just reminded 
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her, on this understanding that they had 
married. The ceremony was an unim- 
portant concession to social prejudice: 
now that the door of divorcee stood open, 
no marriage need be an imprisonment, 
and the contract therefore no longer in- 
volved any diminution of self-respect. 
The nature of their attachment placed 
them so far beyond the reach of such 
contingencies that it was easy to discuss 
them with an open mind; and Julia’s 
sense of security made her dwell with a 
tender insistence on Westall’s promise 
to claim his release when he should cease 
to love her. The exchange of these 
vows seemed to make them, in a sense, 
champions of the new law, pioneers in 
the forbidden realm of individual free- 
dom: they felt that they had somehow 
achieved beatitude without martyrdom. 

This, as Julia now reviewed the past, 
she pereeived to have been her theoretical 
attitude toward marriage. It was uncon- 
sciously, insidiously, that her ten years 
of happiness with Westall had developed 
another conception of the tie; a rever- 
sion, rather, to the old instinct of passion- 
ate dependency and possessorship that 
now made her blood revolt at the mere 
hint of change. Change? Renewal? Was 
that what they had called it, in their fool- 
ish jargon? Destruction, extermination 
rather—this rending of a myriad fibres 
interwoven with another’s being! An- 
other? But he was not other! He and 
she were one, one in the mystic sense 
which alone gave marriage its signifi- 
cance. The new law was not for them, 
but for the disunited creatures forced 
into a mockery of union. The gospel she 
had felt called on to proclaim had no 
bearing on her own ecase.... She sent 
for the doctor and told him she was sure 
she needed a nerve tonic. 

She took the nerve tonic diligently, 
but it failed to act as a sedative to her 
fears. She did not know what she feared; 
but that made her anxiety the more 
pervasive. Her husband had not revert- 
ed to the subject of his Saturday talks. 
He was unusually kind and considerate, 
with a softening of his quick manner, a 
touch of shyness in his consideration, that 
sickened her with new fears. She told 
herself that it was because she looked 
badly—because he knew about the doctor 
and the nerve tonic—that he showed this 


deference to her wishes, this eagerness to 
screen her from moral draughts; but the 
explanation simply cleared the way for 
fresh inferences, 

The week passed slowly, vacantly, like 
a prolonged Sunday. On Saturday the 
morning post brought a note from Mrs. 
Van Sideren. Would dear Julia ask Mr. 
Westall to come half an hour earlier than 
usual, as there was to be some music after 
his “talk”? Westall was just leaving 
for his office when his wife read the note. 
She opened the drawing-room door and 
called him back to deliver the message. 

He glanced at the note and tossed it 
aside. “ What a bore! I shall have to cut 
my game of racquets. Well, I suppose 
it can’t be helped. Will you write and 
say it’s all right?” 

Julia hesitated a moment, her hand 
stiffening on the chair-back against which 
che leaned. 

“You mean to go on with these talks ?” 
she asked. 

“ T—why not?” he returned; and this 
time it struck her that his surprise was 
not quite unfeigned. The discovery help- 
ed her to find words. 

“You said you had started them with 
the idea of pleasing me—” 

“ Well ?” 

“T told you last week that they didn’t 
please me.” 

“Last week? Oh—” He seemed to 
make an effort of memory. “I thought 
you were nervous then; you sent for the 
doctor the next day.” 

“Tt was not the doctor I needed; it was 
your assurance—” 

“My assurance?” 

Suddenly she felt the floor fail under 
her. She sank into the chair with a 
choking throat, her words, her reasons 
slipping away from her like straws down 
a whirling flood. 

“ Clement,” she cried, “ isn’t it enough 
for you to know that I hate it?” 

He turned to close the door behind 
them; then he walked toward her and sat 
down. “What is it that you hate?” he 
asked gently. : 

She had made a desperate effort to rally 
her routed argument. 

“TI can’t bear to have you speak as if 
—as if—our marriage—were like the 
ether kind—the wrong kind. When I 
heard you there, the other afternoon, be- 
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fore all those inquisitive gossiping people, 
proclaiming that husbands and wives had 
a right to leave each other whenever they 
were tired—or had seen some one else—” 

Westall sat motionless, his eyes fixed on 
a pattern of the carpet. 

“You have ceased to take this view, 
then?” he said as she broke off. “ You 
no longer believe that husbands and 
wives are justified in separating—under 
such conditions ?” 

“Inder such conditions?” she stam- 
mered. “ Yes—I still believe that—but 
how can we judge for others? What can 
we know of the circumstances— ?” 

He interrupted her. “I thought it was 
a fundamental article of our creed that 
the special circumstances produced by 
marriage were not to interfere with the 
full assertion of individual liberty.” He 
paused a moment. “I thought that was 
your reason for leaving Arment.” 

She flushed to the forehead. It was 
not like him to give a personal turn to 
the argument. 

“Tt was my reason,” she said simply. 

“ Well, then—why do you refuse to rec- 
ognize its validity now?” 

“T don’t—I don’t—I only say that one 
can’t judge for others.” 

He made an impatient movement. 
“This is mere hair-splitting. What you 
mean is that, the doctrine having served 
your purpose when you needed it, you 
now repudiate it.” 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, flushing again, 
“what if I do? What does it matter to 
us ?” 

Westall rose from his chair. He was 
excessively pale, and stood before his wife 
with something of the formality of a 
stranger. 

“Tt matters to me,” he said in a low 
voice, “ because I do not repudiate it.” 

“ Well—?” 

“And because I had intended to in- 
voke it as ”— 

He paused and drew his breath deeply. 
She sat silent, almost deafened by her 
heart-beats. 

—“as a complete justification of the 
course I am about to take.” 

Julia remained motionless. “ What 
course is that?” she asked. 

He cleared his throat. “I mean to 
claim the fulfilment of your promise.” 

For an instant the room wavered and 


darkened; then she recovered a torturing 
acuteness of vision. Every detail of her 
surroundings pressed upon her: the tick 
of the clock, the slant of sunlight on the 
wall, the hardness of the chair-arms that 
she grasped, were a separate wound to 
each sense. 

“My promise—” she faltered. 

“Your part of our mutual agreement 
to set each other free if one or the other 
should wish to be released.” 

She was silent again. He waited a mo- 
ment, shifting his position nervously; 
then he said, with a touch of irritability: 
“You acknowledge the agreement ?” 

The question went through her like a 
shock. She lifted her head to it proudly. 
“T acknowledge the agreement,” she said. 
“ And—you don’t mean to repudiate 
it?” 

A log on the hearth fell forward, and 
mechanically he advanced and _ pushed 
it back. 

“No,” she answered slowly, “I don’t 
mean to repudiate it.” 

There was a pause. He remained near 
the hearth, his elbow resting on the man- 
tel-shelf. Close to his hand stood a little 
cup of jade that he had given her on 
one of their wedding anniversaries. She 
wondered vaguely if he noticed it. 

“You intend to leave me, then?” she 
said at length. 

His gesture seemed to deprecate the 
crudeness of the allusion. 

“To marry some one else ?” 

Again his eye and hand protested. She 
rose and stood before him. 

“ Why should you be afraid to tell me? 
Is it Una Van Sideren ?” 

He was silent. 

“T wish you good luck,” she said. 


IT] 

She looked up, finding herself alone. 
She did not remember when or how he 
had left the room, or how long afterward 
she had sat there. The fire still smoul- 
dered on the hearth, but the slant of sun- 
light had left the wall. 

Her first conscious thought was that 
she had not broken her word, that she 
had fulfilled the very letter of their bar- 
gain. There had been no crying out, no 
vain appeal to the past, no attempt at 
temporizing or evasion. She had march- 
ed straight up to the guns. 
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Now that it was over, she sickened to 
find herself alive. She looked about her, 
trying to recover her hold on reality. 
Her identity seemed to be slipping from 
her, as it disappears in a physical swoon. 
“This is my room—this is my house,” 
heard herself saying. Her room? 
Her house? She could almost hear the 
walls laugh back at her. 

She up, a dull ache in every 
bone. The silence of the room frightened 
her. She remembered, now, having heard 
the front door close a long time ago: the 
sound suddenly re-echoed through her 
Her husband must have left the 
house, then—her husband? She no longer 
knew in what terms to think: the sim- 
plest phrases had a poisoned edge. She 
sank back into her chair, overcome by a 
The clock struck ten 
—it was only ten o’clock! Suddenly she 
remembered that she had not ordered din- 
ner...or were they dining out that even- 
Dinner—dining out—the old mean- 
phraseology pursued her! She 
must try to think of herself as she would 
think of some one else, a some one disso- 
from all the familiar routine of 
the past, whose wants and habits must 
gradually be learned, as one might spy 
out the ways of a strange animal. . . 

The clock struck another hour—eleven. 
She stood up again and walked to the 
door: she thought she would go up stairs 
to her room. Her room? Again the word 
derided her. She opened the door, crossed 
the narrow hall, and walked up the stairs. 
As she passed, she noticed Westall’s sticks 
and umbrellas: a pair of his gloves lay 
on the hall table. The same stair-carpet 
mounted the same walls; the 
same old French print, in its narrow 
black frame, faced her on the landing. 
This visual continuity was intolerable. 
Within, a gaping chasm; without, the 
untroubled and familiar surface. 
She must get away from it before she 
could attempt to think. But, once in her 
room, she sat down on the lounge, a 
stupor creeping over her. . . 

Gradually her vision cleared. A great 
deal had happened in the interval—a wild 
marching and countermarching of emo- 
tions, arguments, ideas—a fury of insur- 
gent impulses that fell back spent upon 
themselves. She had tried, at first, to ral- 
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must be help somewhere, if only she could 
master the inner tumult. Life could not 
be broken off short like this, for a whim, 
a fancy; the law itself would side with 
her, would defend her. The law? What 
claim had she upon it? She was the 
prisoner of her own choice: she had been 
her own legislator, and she was the pre- 
destined victim of the code she had de- 
vised. But this was grotesque, intolera- 
ble—a mad mistake, for which she ejuld 
not be held accountable! The law she 
had despised was still there, might still be 
invoked . . . invoked, but to what end? 
Could she ask it to chain Westall to her 
side? She had been allowed to go free 
when she claimed her freedom—should 
she show magnanimity than she 
had exacted? Magnanimity? The word 
lashed her with its irony—one does not 
strike an attitude when one is fighting 
for life! She would threaten, grovel, 
cajole...she would yield anything to keep 
her hold on happiness. Ah, but the diffi- 
culty lay deeper! The law could not help 
her—her own apostasy could not help her. 
She was the victim of the theories she 
renounced. It was as though some giant 
machine of her own making had caught 
her up in its wheels and was grinding 
her to atoms. . . 

It was afternoon when she found her- 
self out-of-doors. She walked with an 
aimless haste, fearing to meet familiar 
faces. The day was radiant, metallic: 
one of those searching American days so 
calculated to reveal the shortcomings of 
our street-cleaning and the excesses of our 
architecture. The streets looked bare and 
hideous; everything stared and glittered. 
She called a passing hansom, and gave 
Mrs. Van Sideren’s address. She did not 
know what had led up to the act; but 
she found herself suddenly resolved to 
speak, to cry out a warning. It was too 
late to save herself—but the girl might 
still be told. The hansom rattled up 
Fifth Avenue; she sat with her eyes fixed, 
avoiding recognition. At the Van Sid- 
erens’ door she sprang out and rang the 
bell. Action had cleared her brain, and 
she felt calm and self-possessed. She 
knew now exactly what she meant to say. 

The ladies were both out... the parlor- 
maid stood waiting for a ecard. Julia, 
with a vague murmur, turned away from 
the door and lingered a moment on the 
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sidewalk. Then she remembered that she 
had not paid the eab-driver. She drew 
a dollar from her purse and handed it to 
him. He touched his hat and drove off, 
leaving her alone in the long empty street. 
She wandered away westward, toward 
strange thoroughfares, where she was not 
likely to meet acquaintances. The feel- 
ing of aimlessness had returned. Once 
she found herself in the afternoon torrent 
of Broadway, swept past tawdry shops 
and flaming theatrical posters, with a suc- 
cession of meaningless faces gliding by 
in the opposite direction. 

A feeling of faintness reminded her 
that she had not eaten since morning. 
She turned into a side street of shabby 
houses, with rows of ash-barrels behind 
bent area railings. In a basement win- 
dow she saw the sign Ladies’ Restaurant: 
a pie and a dish of doughnuts lay 
against t'> dusty pane like petrified 
food in an ethnological museum. She 
entered, and a young woman with a 
weak mouth and a brazen eye cleared a 
table for her near the window. The table 
was covered with a red and white cotton 
cloth and adorned with a bunch of celery 
in a thick tumbler and a salt-cellar full 
of grayish lumpy salt. Julia ordered tea, 
and sat a long time waiting for it. She 
was glad to be away from the noise and 
confusion of the streets. The low-ceil- 
inged room was empty, and two or three 
waitresses with thin pert faces lounged in 
the background staring at her and whis- 
pering together. At last the tea was 
brought in a discolored metal teapot. 
Julia poured a cup and drank it hastily. 
It was black and bitter, but it flowed 
through her veins like an elixir. She was 
almost dizzy with exhilaration. Oh, how 
tired, how unutterably tired she had been! 

She drank a second cup, blacker and 
bitterer, and now her mind was once more 
working clearly. She felt as vigorous, as 
decisive, as when she had stood on the 
Van Siderens’ door-step—but the wish 
to return there had subsided. She saw 
now the futility of such an attempt—the 
humiliation to which it might have ex- 
posed her. . . The pity of it was that she 
did not know what to do next. The short 
winter day was fading, and she realized 
that she could not remain much longer in 
the restaurant without attracting notice. 
She paid for her tea and went out into 


the street. The lamps were alight, and 
here and there a basement shop cast an 
oblong of gas-light across the fissured 
pavement. In the dusk there was some- 
thing sinister about the aspect of th 
street, and she hastened back toward 
Fifth Avenue. She was not used to being 
out alone at that hour. 

At the corner of Fifth Avenue sh 
paused and stood watching the stream of 
sarriages. At last a policeman caught 
sight of her and signed to her that he 
would take her across. She had _ not 
meant to cross the street, but she obeyed 
automatically, and presently found her- 
self on the farther corner. There she 
paused again for a moment; but she 
fancied the policeman was watching her, 
and this sent her hastening down the 
nearest side street... After that she 
walked a long time, vaguely. .. Night 
had fallen, and now and then, through 
the windows of a passing carriage, she 
caught the expanse of an evening waist- 
coat or the shimmer of an opera cloak... 

Suddenly she found herself in a fa- 
miliar street. She stood still a moment, 
breathing quickly. She had turned the 
corner without noticing whither it led; 
but now, a few yards ahead of her, she 
saw the house in which she had once lived 
—her first husband’s house. The blinds 
were drawn, and only a faint translu- 
cenee marked the windows and the tran- 
som above the door. As she stood there 
she heard a step behind her, and a man 
walked by in the direction of the house. 
He walked slowly, with a heavy middle- 
aged gait, his head sunk a little between 
the shoulders, the red crease of his neck 
visible above the fur collar of his over- 
coat. He crossed the street, went up the 
steps of the house, drew forth a latch- 
key, and let himself in. 

There was no one else in sight. Julia 
leaned for a long time against the area- 
rail at the corner, her eyes fixed on 
the front of the house. The feeling 
of physical weariness had returned, but 
the strong tea still throbbed in her veins 
and lit her brain with-an unnatural clear- 
ness, Presently she heard another step 
draw near, and moving quickly away, she 
too crossed the street and mounted the 
steps of the house. The impulse which 
had carried her there prolonged itself in 
a quick pressure of the electric bell— 
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then she felt suddenly weak and trem- 
ulous, and grasped the balustrade for 
support. The door opened and a young 
footman with a fresh inexperienced face 
stood on the threshold. Julia knew in 
an instant that he would admit her. 

“T saw Mr. Arment going in just now,” 
she said. “ Will you ask him to see me 
for a moment ?” 

The footman hesitated. “TI think Mr. 
Arment has gone up to dress for dinner, 
madam.” 

Julia advanced into the hall. “I am 
sure he will see me—I will not detain 
him long,” she said. She spoke quietly, 
authoritatively, in the tone which a good 
servant does not mistake. The footman 
had his hand on the drawing-room door. 

“T will tell him, madam. What 
name, please ?” 

Julia trembled: she had not thought 
of that. “ Merely say a lady,” she re- 
turned carelessly. 

The footman wavered and she fancied 
herself lost; but at that instant the door 
opened from within and John Arment 
stepped into the hall. He drew back 
sharply as he saw her, his florid face turn- 
ing sallow with the shock; then the blood 
poured back to it, swelling the veins on 
his temples and reddening the lobes of 
his thick ears. 

It was long since Julia had seen him, 
and she was startled at the change in 
his appearance. He _ had _ thickened, 
coarsened, settled down into the en- 
closing flesh. But she noted this in- 
sensibly: her one conscious thought was 
that, now she was face to face with him, 
she must not let him escape till he had 
heard her. Every pulse in her body 
throbbed with the urgency of her message. 

She went up to him as he drew back. 
“T must speak to you,” she said. 

Arment hesitated, red and stammering. 
Julia glanced at the footman, and her 
look acted as a warning. The instinctive 
shrinking from a “scene” predominated 
over every other impulse, and Arment 
said slowly: “ Will you come this way ?” 

He followed her into the drawing-room 
and closed the door. Julia, as she ad- 
vanced, was vaguely aware that the room 
at least was unchanged: time had not 
mitigated its horrors. The contadina 
still lurched from the chimney-breast, and 
the Greek slave obstructed the threshold 


of the inner room. The place was alive 
with memories: they started out from 
every fold of the yellow satin curtains 
and glided between the angles of the rose- 
wood furniture. But while some subor- 
dinate agency was carrying these impres- 
sions to her brain, her whole conscious 
effort was centred in the act of domina- 
ting Arment’s will. The fear that he 
would refuse to hear her mounted like 
fever to her brain. She felt her purpose 
melt before it, words and arguments run- 
ning into each other in the heat of her 
longing. For a moment her voice failed 
her, and she imagined herself thrust out 
before she could speak; but as she was 
struggling for a word, Arment pushed 
a chair forward, and said quietly: “ You 
are not well.” 

The sound of his voice steadied her. 
It was neither kind nor unkind—a voice 
that suspended judgment, rather, await- 
ing unforeseen developments. She sup- 
ported herself against the back of the 
chair and drew a deep breath. “ Shall I 
send for something?” he continued, with 
a cold embarrassed politeness. 

Julia raised an entreating hand. “ No 
—no—thank you. I am quite well.” 

He paused midway toward the bell, and 
turned on her. “ Then may I ask—?” 

“ Yes,” she interrupted him. “I came 
here because I wanted to see you. There 
is something I must tell you.” 

Arment continued to scrutinize her. 
“Tam surprised at that,” he said. “I 
should have supposed that any communi- 
cation you may wish to make could have 
been made through our lawyers.” 

“Our lawyers!” She burst into a little 
laugh. “TI don’t think they could help 
me—this time.” 

Arment’s face took on a_ barricaded 
look. “If there is any question of help— 
of course—” 

It struck her, whimsically, that she had 
seen that look when some shabby devil 
called with a subscription-book.  Per- 
haps he thought she wanted him to put 
his name down fgr so much in sym- 
pathy—or even in money. . . The thought 
made her laugh again. She saw his look 
change slowly to perplexity. All his 
facial changes were slow, and she remem- 
bered, suddenly, how it had once diverted 
her to shift that lumbering scenery with 
a word. For the first time it struck her 
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that she had been cruel. “There is a 
question of help,” she said in a softer 
key: “you can help me; but only by 
listening... 1 want to tell you some- 
thing. 7 

Arment’s resistance was not yielding. 
“Would it not be easier to -write?” he 
suggested. 

She shook her head. “There is no 
time to write...and it won’t take long.” 
She raised her head and their eyes met. 
“ My husband has left me,” she said. 

“ Westall—?” he stammered, reddening 
again. 

“Yes. This morning. Just as I left 
you. Because he was tired of me.” 

The words, uttered scarcely above a 
whisper, seemed to dilate to the limit 
of the room. Arment looked toward 
the door; then his embarrassed glance 
returned to Julia. 

“T am very sorry,” he said awkwardly. 

“Thank you,” she murmured. 

“ But I don’t see—” 

“No—but you will—in a moment. 
Won’t you listen to me? Please!” In- 
stinctively she had shifted her position 
putting herself between him and the 
door. “It happened this morning,” she 
went on in short breathless phrases. “I 
never suspected anything—I thought we 
were—perfectly happy. . . Suddenly he 
told me he was tired of me...there is a 
girl he likes better. .. He has gone to 
her...” As she spoke, the lurking anguish 
rose upon her, possessing her once more 
to the exclusion of every other emotion. 
Her eyes ached, her throat swelled with 
it, and two painful tears burnt a way 
down her face. 

Arment’s constraint was increasing 
visibly. “This—this is very unfortu- 
nate,” he began. “But I should say 
the law—” 

“The law?” she echoed ironically. 
“When he asks for his freedom 2” 

“You are not obliged to give it.” 

“ You were not obliged to give me mine 
—but you did.” 

He made a protesting gesture. 

“You saw that the law couldn’t help 
you— didn’t you?” she went on. “ That 
is what I see now. The law represents 
material rights—it can’t go beyond. If 
we don’t recognize an inner law . . . the 
obligation that love creates ... being 
loved as well as loving... there is nothing 


to prevent our spreading ruin unhinder- 
ed... is there?” She raised her head 
plaintively, with the look of a bewildered 
child. “That is what I see now 
what I wanted to tell you. He leaves me 
because he’s tired... but J was not 
tired; and I don’t understand why he is. 
That’s the dreadful part of it—the not 
understanding: I hadn’t realized what it 
meant. But I’ve been thinking of it all 
day, and things have come back to me- 
things I hadn’t noticed... when you and 
I...” She moved closer to him, and fixed 
her eyes on his with the gaze that tries to 
reach beyond words. “ I see now that you 
didn’t understand—did you?” 

Their eyes met in a sudden shock of 
comprehension: a veil seemed to be lifted 
between them. Arment’s lip trembled. 

“ No,” he said, “I didn’t understand.” 

She gave a little ery, almost of triumph. 
“T knew it! I knew it! You wondered 
—you tried to tell me—but no words 
came... You saw your life falling in 
ruins...the world slipping from you... 
and you couldn’t speak or move!” 

She sank down on the chair against 
which she had been leaning. “ Now I 
know—now I know,” she repeated. 

“T am very sorry for you,” she heard 
Arment stammer. 

She looked up quickly. “ That’s not 
what I came fog I don’t want you to be 
sorry. I came to ask you to forgive me... 
for not understanding that you didn’t 
understand. . . That’s all I wanted to 
say.” She rose with a vague sense that 
the end had come, and put out a groping 
hand toward the door. 

Arment stood motionless. She turned 
to him with a faint smile. 

“You forgive me?” 

“There is nothing to forgive—” 

“Then will you shake hands for good- 
by?” She felt his hand in hers: it was 
nerveless, reluctant. 

“ Good-by,” she repeated. “TI under- 
stand now.” 

She opened the door and passed out 
into the hall. As she did so, Arment 
took an impulsive step forward; but just 
then the footman, who was evidently 
alive to his obligations, advanced from 
the background to let her out. She 
heard Arment fall back. The footman 
threw open the door, and she found her- 
self outside in the darkness. 
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Radio-Activity 


A NEW PROPERTY OF MATTER 


BY ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Professor of Chemistry, Washington and Jefferson College 


N the beginning God created,” and 
in the midst of His creation He 
set down man with a little spark of 
the Godhead in him to make him strive 
to know,—and in the striving, to grow, 
and to progress to some great, worthy, 
unknown end in this world. He gave 
him hands to do, a will to drive, and 
seven senses to apprehend,—just a work- 
ing equipment; and so he has won his 
way, so far, out of the horrible econdi- 
tions of pre-history. 

To know, is to work and to do; and a 
new thing done is forever a rung in the 
ladder by which man climbs,—necessary, 
and good for all generations, until the 
summit is attained and the ladder can 
be cast aside. 

The theme of this present article is of a 
new Thing Done—the discovery of a new 
property of matter. All we can do is 
simply to place it on its feet before you 
in a ‘collection of experiments. It is 
hoped that outside of its extrinsic in- 
terest you will see deep within it the 
heauty and the poetry of reasoned Ac- 
tion. 

If you questioned the discoverer—the 
doer of the work—about himself, he 
would probably tell you that his work, 
possibly, was something—he himself was 
nothing; and in a measure he is right; 
for in a few vears he will pass, while his 
work will endure forever. Still, we wish 
to know him for his work’s sake, and 
surely it will not be amiss to say some- 
thing at least about him. 

Let us say, then, that Henri Beequerel, 
Membre de l'Institut, is the discoverer 
of Beequerel rays, the basis of the phe- 
nomena of radio-activity. He comes 
very honestly by his powers. His 
grandfather, Antoine-César (1788-1878), 
through sixty vears of indefatigable la- 


bor, contributed more than five hundred 
memoirs, works of note on mineralogy 
and electricity. His father, Alexandre- 
Edmond (1820-1891) was the author of 
so many memoirs that they constitute 
practically a history of the relations of 
optics to electricity through the past 
fifty years. Henri Beequerel, the son, 
was subjected to the training and in- 
fluence of these honored men, and it is 
little wonder, then, that, through hered- 
ity and environment, he should bear the 
face of one who sends his soul into the 
invisible—for that, in good solid truth, 
is what every true experimenter literally 
does. In due time he succeeded to the 
Professorship of Physics, the chair of 
his fathers, and began his work in their 
laboratory in the quaint old home of 
Cuvier in the Jardin des Plantes,—“ a 
laboratory to which I had gone,” he says, 
“from the time I was able to walk.” 
There he wrought nobly for the credit 
of his name, until Réntgen’s discovery 
of the X-rays initiated an investigation 
which culminated in the discovery of the 
Beequerel rays and radio-activity. 

Now Beequerel did not discover his 
rays and their radio-activity out of no- 
thing. Every scientific discovery has a 
genealogy of its own, going back to the 
primal ancestor of all thoughts; no dis- 
covery comes into the world parentless of 
previous conceptions. On the following 
page is a table showing a few steps in the 
genealogy of the Becquerel rays. 

X-rays are in some way entangled with 
the phosphorescence in a Crookes tube. 
Consequently the discovery of Pro- 
fessor Riéntgen set men wondering as 
to whether the power of emitting 
penetrating rays might not be a prop- 
erty of phosphorescent bodies in general. 
Thought always advances in waves; and 
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there are always several men on the top 
of the same wave. In this instance there 
was Niewenglowski, who made the in- 
teresting discovery that some such rays 
were actually emitted: that much at 
least. His experiment, as afterward re- 
peated by Becquerel, is perfectly demon- 


tographie plate?” And Nature answered, 
in her legible signature, “ This substance 
will.” 

But men are children, and one ques- 
tion fathers another. Are these rays 
light? The answer is upon the same 
plate. It is affirmative. If you examine 


GENEALOGY OF THE RAYS 
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strative. A certain compound of sulphur 
and ealeium, caleium sulphide, which is 
the basis of luminous paint, shines in 
the dark after exposure to sunlight— 
that is, it is phosphorescent. Niewen- 
glowski placed a photographie plate in 
a plate-holder, and, instead of a cover- 
slide, he inserted a thin sheet of alumi- 
num. The plate was thus completely 
sheltered from the action of light. Upon 
the sheet of aluminum he placed squares 
of thin glass, and upon these, in turn, 
pieces of a certain calcium sulphide pre- 
viously exposed to light, which were pro- 
tected from external influences by dome- 
shaped clock-glasses. The arrangement 
of the experiment is seen in Fig. 1—the 
cover-slide of aluminum, the glass, the 
sulphide above them, and the clock-glass- 
es covering all. 

The apparatus was left in the dark for 
twenty-three hours. The plate was then 
developed. <A print from the actual plate, 
which is here reproduced (Fig. 2) leaves 
no muddy obscurity for the reader. Upon 
the plate are imprinted the square of 
glass and the reund section of the clock- 
glass cover. The rays had, necessarily, 
to pass straight through the aluminum 
cover-slide to print them there. It was 
thus, then, that the question was asked 
of Nature, “Does this substance, this 
ealeium sulphide, emit rays which will 
penetrate glass and metal to affect a pho- 


@ Niewenglowski’s Rays 


= : @ Becquerel Rays 


the imprint of the square of glass upon 
this plate, you will notice that it is bor- 
dered by a perfectly white line which 
has been left untouched by the rays. 
This can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing that they were bent, or refracted, 
on passing through the edges of the glass 
into the air. 

Now rays that are made up of particles, 
such as cathode rays, cannot be refracted 
in the slightest degree. Light rays al- 
ways are, and must be, from their very 
nature as wave’ motions. Niewen- 
glowski therefore discovered penetrating 
rays of light capable of passing through 
a sheet of metal, a substance which any- 
body would consider opaque—not X-rays, 
nor cathode rays of a Crookes tube, but 
light rays of a most remarkable kind. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
these penetrating light rays were not 
given off by the sulphide in its natural 
condition. It had previously to be ex- 
posed to sunlight, whence it derived its 
energy. 

But Beequerel was abreast of the same 
wave of investigative thought as Niewen- 
glowski. He says, “ For my part, from 


the day on which I first had knowledge 
of the discovery of Professor Réntgen, 
there came to me, too, the idea of seeing 
whether the property of emitting very 
penetrating rays was not intimately 
bound up with phosphorescence.” His 
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thought Was sooh repres¢ nted concretely ; 
for, taking fragments of various phos 
phorescent substances, he placed them 
photographic 
plate enveloped in black paper, and thus 


one after another on a 


gave them an opportunity of telling their 


secrets by penetrating 
the paper and affect 


MAGAZINE. 


A second experiment (Fig. 4), in which 
an aluminum medal was placed between 
the uranium salt and the plate, fairl) 
shouts for an answer to the question, 
“Am I Niewenglowski’s rays?” 

‘T thought, 


then,” says Beequerel, 


“that it was neces 


ary previously to ex- 





ing the plate beneath. 

In this his work re 
sembled that of Nie 
wenglowski; but the 
importance of it is, 
and the luck of it was. 
that he experimented 
with different sub 
stances. Out of all 
the different sub 
stances tried, there 
was one, a substance 
containing the metal 
uranium, that had 
waited wons for this 
one precious day. For 
twenty 





one day of 





pose the substance to 
light in order to pro- 
voke this penetrating 
emission, but a short 
time after / 
nized that the 


sion of the rays was 


recog 


eCmis- 


produce d spontaneous- 
ly, even when the sub- 
stanc e had he en hee pt 
she lt re d 


from any previous ex- 


completely 


posure to light.” 
This settles the 
question. Niewen 
glowski’s rays were 
directly due to the ac- 








four hours this sub- 
stance lay upon a pho- 
tographic plate en- 
veloped in black paper, and thus, after 
ages upon ages of waiting, found ut- 
terance. This plate was affected. <A 
glance at Fig. 3 will make it evident; 
and a close examination will reveal the 
shadow of the copper cross through which 
The plate is ob- 
secure, as would be the picture of the ap- 


the rays had to pass. 


proach of dawn; and it is equally sig- 
nificant. It nothing but the 
presence of penetrating rays. 

“Here I am,” said Nature. “ Now tell 
me, am I Niewenglowski’s rays?” 


reveals 


HENRI BECQUEREI 


tion of the sun upon 
the substance which 

emitted them; Beeque- 
rel rays arise from a substance whose 
natural property it is not only to emit 
them, but, apparently, to manufacture 
them. It may be stated here that since 
this discovery the rays 
this particular 


emitted by 
fragment of uranium 
compound have shown no signs what- 
ever of diminution. 
ently a 


They are appar- 
property of this 
form of matter. Furthermore, it was 
soon seen to be a matter of indifference 
what uranium substance was employed. 


permanent 


Any substance containing uranium gave 

















Fig. 1.—Niewenglowski’s Experiment 
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off the rays. Me- 
tallie uranium it- 
self, obtained in 
Moissan’s electric 
furnace, gave out 
more rays than 
any of its com- 
pounds, More than 
that, the emission 
of the rays turned 
out to be alto- 








ter, had been 


/ discovered, but 
whence its source / 
“The metal ura- 
nium itself,” you 
say, “since il 


gives off the 
rays.” Yes; but 
still a doubt —a 
little, tiny doubt 
remained. 








gether indepen- 
dent even of phos- 
phorescence. Ura- 
nium bodies, whether phosphorescent or 
not, emitted rays. Here, then, was no 
stored-up, transformed sunlight, such as 
Niewenglowski’s rays, but penetrating, 
continuous emissions from a_ substance 
having no relation to light. The emis- 
sion of rays capable of passing straight 
through ecopper from a chemical sub- 
stance in its normal condition consti- 
tutes to us a new property of matter,— 
a new thing in nature! So, as Becquerel 
stood in his laboratory that night, with 
this thought in 
his mind and the 


Fig. 2.— The result of Niewenglowski’s Experiment 


Was it not pos- 
sible that the 
power of emitting 
rays, the radio-activity, was due to 
some small impurity present in the 
uranium’ That doubt was the key 
which unlocked the door to a roomful 
of other discoveries. 

It arose in the minds of two investi- 
gators who had been interested observers 
of Beequerel’s work, M. Pierre Curie, 
Professor of Physies in the School of 
Physics and Industrial Chemistry at 
Paris, and Madame Sklodowska Curie, his 
wife. They resolved to investigate the 
ray-emitting pow- 
er of pitchblende, 





plate in his hand, 
he appears sharp- 
ly silhouetted 
against the back- 
ground of the 
ages 5 he is com- 
parable with that 
Theophrastus 
who, two thou- 
sand years ago, 
rubbed a piece of 
amber on his coat 
sleeve and noticed 














the parent sub- 
stance from which 
all uranium is ex- 
tracted. To their 
gratification they 
discovered that se- 
lected specimens 
of pitehblende 
possessed a radio- 
activity four 
times greater than 
metallic uranium 
itself. 











that it attracted ‘ Nature never 
bits of paper, un- rd insults us by ea- 
knowing that his price, and conse- 
bit of amber was quently we find 
equal to the lamp NS. the Curies_ say- 
of Aladdin,—or as J ing: “It becomes, 
to that paleolith- Fig. 3.—Becquerel’s first Experiment then, very prob- 


i¢ savage who, 
the first of all men, noticed the attractive 
powers of loadstone. New properties of 
matter are not so common that their sig- 
nificance can be exaggerated. This new 
property of matter was called radio-activ- 
ity, and as such it takes its place beside 
magnetism, electricity, light, and heat. 
Radio-activity, a new property of mat- 
Vou. CV —No. 627.—40 


able that if pitch- 
blende has so strong an activity it is 
because the mineral contains, in small 
quantities, a substance wonderfully radio- 
active, different from uranium or any 
of the simple bodies actually known. 
We proposed to ourselves to extract this 
substance from pitchblende, and we have, 
in fact, been able to prove that it is 
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Fig. 4.—Becquerel’s second Experiment with a Medal 
of Aluminum 


possible, by the methods of ordinary 
chemical analysis, to extract from pitch- 
blende substances of which the radio- 
activity is in the neighborhood of 100,- 
000 times greater than that of metallic 
uranium.” 

In this simple manner did the Curies 
announce their discovery of three new 
elements with transcendent ray-emitting 
powers—radium, polonium, actinium. Of 
these three strangers, radium has been 
selected for purposes of research into 
the character of Becquerel rays because 
it was most easily obtained. Its dis- 
covery, with its ray-emitting power 100,- 
000 times greater than uranium, placed 
in the hands of Beequerel a mighty en- 
gine of research for determining the 
properties of his rays. 

Radium has never been isolated. As a 


free element it has never been seen, never 
been touched, never been handled, as gold 
and iron may be, but it is manifest in the 
properties of its compounds. It has been 
studied only in combination with other 
elements. We know that it exists as an 
element different from every other body in 
nature solely and completely through 
the fact that every element has its own 
sign-manual, or spectrum, by means of 
which it signifies its existence, whether it 
is found in the sun, the stars, or the 
laboratory. Fig. 5 is the spectrum of 
radium as obtained by M. Demarcay 
from a small quantity of chemically pur 
radium chloride provided by Professor 
Curie. The lines numbered at the top 
of the picture are caused by no other 
known element on the earth or in the 
heavens. Therefore radium is a new ele- 
ment. The amount of radium in piteh- 
blende is less than one ten-millionth per 
cent., and the quantities of the much 
rarer polonium and actinium are liter- 
ally infinitesimal. 

Considering only the cost of the pitch- 
blende from which it is extracted, the 
value of the radium would be at least 
$10,000 a gram. As a matter of fact, 
less than a gram exists. M. Curie pos- 
sesses about two to three hundredths of 
a gram of chemically pure radium chlo- 
ride, which was utilized by M. Demarcay 
in obtaining the spectrum, and about 
three - tenths of a gram of a compara- 
tively pure product containing barium 
chloride. 

With the sample of impure radium chlo- 
ride generously provided by M. and Ma- 
dame Curie, Beequerel proceeded with the 
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Fig. 5.—Spectrum of Radium obtained by M. Demarcay 
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Fig. 6 (a).—Radi 
im chloride photo 
graphed by daylight, 


y M. Curie 














To obtain the wonderful photographs shown in Fig. ¢ 


a and 4), less than 





Fig. 6 (4).—Radi- 
um chloride photo- 
graphed in the dark 
by the light of its 
own phosphores- 
cence 














ris of a gram of chemically pure radium 


chloride was procured by M. Curie. The value of a gram of radium would be $10,000 or more. Less than a gram exists. ] 


study of the properties of his rays. Their 
surpassing power of penetrating matter 
generally considered opaque led to their 
discovery, as we have seen, and it was 
therefore one of the first properties to be 
investigated. It soon became evident that 
this power was quite independent of the 
kind of matter through which they pass- 
ed. It was influenced only by the density 
of the substance interposed. Aluminum, 
for example, being light in weight, is to 
Beequerel rays what glass is to light— 
comparatively transparent. Lead, on the 
contrary, being heavy, is comparatively 
opaque. 

In the power to take radiographs, 
Beequerel rays’ resemble X-rays. Many 
substances when they are exposed to 
Beequerel rays shine in the dark — 
that is, they phosphoresece. The diamond 
and the ruby shine out vividly on being 
held up in the invisible rays emitted 
by a pinch of chloride of radium. So 
do fluor-spar, calcium sulphide, barium 
platino-cyanide, and many others. So 
powerful is the phosphorescence caused 
by Becquerel rays that if a tube of radi- 
um chloride be held to the forehead, and 
the experimenter close his eyes, he will 
still see light. The retina itself becomes 
phosphorescent. They even react upon 
the radium substance itself, so that it 
too becomes luminous, and shines vividly 


with a light which, since the discovery of 
radium, has shown no shadow of variable- 
ness. 3ecquerel rays will photograph 
the substance which emits them. Fig. 6 
(a) is a picture of some radium chloride 
photographed by daylight, and Fig. 6 (b) 
shows radium chloride photographed in 
the dark by its own light—a life-size 

















Fig. 7.—An Electroscope charged 



































Fig. 8 Electroscope discharged by the Approach of Radium 


portrait of the only radium chloride in a sealed glass tube, was placed in a 
in the world executed by itself! They card-board box, which was then tied to the 
are strange things, then, these Beeque- sleeve of Professor Curie for an hour and 


rel rays. The light which took the a half. An intense inflammation resulted, 


picture shone when the morning of followed by a suppurating sore which 
creation broke, and will shine with the took more than three months to heal. 
dawn of the last day of 
reckoning; for Becque- 





rel rays are a property 
of the atom of the sub- 
stance, and are there- 
fore indestructible. It 
is a matter of indif- 
ference what physical 
stress is brought to bear, 
or what chemical trans 
formation is effected. 
The light will shine, un- 
diminished and undi- 
minishable,—in the 
gram, a soft radiance; 
in the pound, if we 
could get it, a new sun. 

The physiological ef- 











fect of Beequerel rays 





is most intense—almost 
incredible. A pinch ot Fig. 9.—Phosphorescence caused by induced Radio-Activity, 
radium salt, contained by Professor Curie 
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Fig.1 M. Becquerel and the Experiment with the 
Magnet 


Professor Becequerel, as he went about his 
work one day, chanced to carry a sealed 
glass tube of radium salt in his pocket, 
placed there for convenience. He was 
sorry; for the sore was painful and most 
tedious in healing. 

Photographic plates and _ electrified 
bodies are widely different. Yet Beeque- 
rel discovered, at about the same time, 
that they were both affected by his rays. 
A photographic plate was blackened; an 
electrified body was discharged: either 
was a detecter of radio-activity. With 
the discovery of radium, the discharging 
effect became, of course, exceedingly ap- 
parent. Fig. 7 is an electroscope with 
its little gold leaves 
spread apart by 


and the discharge of the leaves are 
simultaneous. Investigation showed that 
the effect was due to the fact that the 
rays emitted by the radium spontaneously 
rendered the air a conductor of electri- 
city, and naturally the electrification of 
the leaves flew away with as much ease 
as if they had been touched by a copper 
wire. As a matter of fact, an electrified 
body is a more sensi- 
tive detecter of radio- 





activity than a photo- fare 
graphic plate. 

Any substance 
placed near radium 
becomes itself a false | 
radium. “We have 
found,” say the Cu- 
ries, “that any sub- 
stance placed in the 
neighborhood of radi- 
um acquires a radio- 
activity which _ per- 
sists for many hours, 
and even many days, 
after the removal of 
the radium. This in- 
duced radio - activity 
increases with the 





time during which it 1 
is exposed to the ac- mY € 
ee . ary | 
tion of the radium up 

to a certain limit. @ 2! 


* ‘ ‘ a 
After the radium is 


removed, it decreases 











rapidly and tends to Fig. 11.—The Mag 
disappear. The kind netic Deviation ef 
Becquerel Rays 


of substance exposed 
to the action of the 
radium is almost a matter of indiffer- 
ence. They all acquire a radio-activity 
f their own.” This fact has been veri- 
fied over and over again by every ex- 
perimenter in the field. The zine, iron, 

and lead fittings, 

the air of the lab- 





electrification. On 
the approach of a 
glass tube contain- 
ing a tiny amount 
of radium chloride, 
the leaves at once 
collapse through 
the discharge of 
their electrification 








=| oratory, the wa 
ter, the clothing of 
the workers, their 
very persons, in the 
presence of radium 
start into activity 
and give out rays 
comparable to ra- 

dium in affecting a 





(Fig. 8). The ap- 


proach of radium Fig. 12.—A Spectrum 


photographic plate 


of Becquerel Rays and discha rgi ng 
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electricity. This becomes 
very vexatious and dis- 
concerting, and extreme 
care is necessary to 
prevent the radium giv- 
ing out rays altogether 
misdirected. For days 
Professor Curie was un- 
able to approach his 
electrometers, or even 
enter his laboratory, 
owing to his acquired 
radio - activity. These 
secondary radiations, in 
the case of zine, were 
four times as intense 
as in ordinary uranium. 
Moreover, this acquired 
radio-activity cannot be 














removed by washing, 
and the Beequerel rays 
from radium will im- 
part it even after pass- 
ing through metal screens. It must be 
remembered, however, that the radio-ac- 
tivity is only temporary. It vanishes 
sooner or later upon the removal from the 
neighborhood of the potent radium. Fig. 
9 is a photograph, taken in Professor 
Curie’s laboratory, of phosphorescent ac- 
tion caused by these induced secondary 
radiations. It was obtained in the fol- 
lowing way: Two samples of zine sulphide, 
A and B, and a sample of a salt of ura- 
nium, C, were placed in card-board pill- 
boxes, and these were laid on a metallic 

















Fig. 13 The deviable and the non-deviable 
Becquerel Rays 


plate, under which was the radium chlo- 
ride. The metallic plate was quite thick 
enough to be opaque to the Becquerel rays, 
but under their influence it gave off 
secondary radiations, which caused the 
salts within the pill-boxes to phosphoresce 


Fig. 14.—The deviable and the non-deviable Rays under the Magnet 


The photographs were taken from above. 
They were caused by the induced light of 
induced radio-activity. 

Becquerel rays cause chemical effects. 
Emitted from radium, they will dis- 
color paper, cause glass to take a perma- 
nent violet tint, turn oxygen into ozone, 
yellow phosphorus into red phosphorus, 
mereury perchloride into calomel. 

We have learned how Jecquerel dis- 
covered his rays, we have studied their 
properties, and we are now face to face 
with the problem most important of all. 
What are they? Now Becquerel has dis- 
covered in some measure what they are; 
but before exposing his proofs and results 
it is necessary to describe one more 
strange property which he discovered 
them to possess, and which, as it turned 
out, appears to afford a master-key to 
their nature. 

Beequerel rays are bent by a magnet. 
Let us follow him while he proves this 
by one of his characteristic, feeund, sim- 
ple experiments. Taking a narrow pho- 
tographie plate enveloped in black paper, 
he placed it horizontally between the 
poles of a powerful electro - magnet 


(Fig. 10). On the black envelope of 


the plate he then placed a little lead 
trough containing a small amount of the 
radium compound. The rays could thus 
affect the plate only by bending over, 
for the lead trough is opaque. He ener- 
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gized the magnet; then, after a certain 
time, he reversed the polarity, thinking 
that, if the rays bent at all, they would 
then bend in the opposite direction. Fig. 
11 is the answer—clear as sunlight. The 
plate shows two broad bands, proving 
that the rays must have been curved down 
to meet it; that there are two bands in- 
stead of one proves that reversing the 
polarity causes the rays to bend in the 
opposite direction. Becquerel rays are 
deviable by a magnet. 

3ut are they all equally deviable? Are 
they homogeneous? Let us follow Beeque- 
rel. Upon another plate of the same 
kind he placed strips of platinum, alumi- 
num, and paper, and at the end of the 
plate, as before, the little lead trough 
containing the radium compound. If 
they were all equally deviable, they would 
form a line where they bent to meet the 
plate; if not, they woald form a band. 
After energizing the magnet and devel- 
oping the plate, he obtained the result 
shown in Fig. 12. The rays are not 
equally deviable; they form a broad band, 
a veritable spectrum of an infinity of 
radiations unequally deviable. The same 
plate shows as well that the rays penetrate 
the screens in this order: the platinum 
least, the aluminum next, and the paper 
most of all. 

Are they all deviable? Is it not pos- 
sible that some of them are totally un- 
affected by the magnet, and do not bend 
at all? To find out, why not place the 
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narrow photographie plate vertically in- 
stead of horizontally between the poles 
of the magnet? The idea was carried out, 
and the result is plain beyond all ques- 
tion. The Beequerel rays consist of two 
distinct kinds of radiation. One kind, 
A (Fig. 13), is bent by the magnet; the 
other, B, is totally unaffected by it, and 
passes undeviatingly on. The print Fig. 
14, taken under the magnet, shows still 
more clearly the existence of two distinct 
kinds of radiation. Whatever they are, 
Beequerel rays are a mixture of deviable 
and undeviable radiations. 

But what are they? Examine the tabu- 
lar statement (page 366) of the proper- 
ties of the different kinds of rays, and 
you will see this curious fact: The prop- 
erties of the deviable Becquerel rays are 
identical with those of the cathode rays 
of a Crookes tube, and the properties of 
tne undeviable rays are identical with 
those of the X-rays of Réntgen. Identity 
of property means identity of nature, and 
we are therefore forced to conclude that 
the Beequerel rays from radium are 
nothing more nor less than a mixture of 
cathode and X-rays, their progenitors in 
the history of discovery. 

“ What an anti-climax!” says the read- 
er. “We started out to study a new 
property of matter, and here we end up 
with an old one.” 

Not a bit of it. We ealled the new 
property of matter radio-activity—not 

Jecquerel rays. “ What is the differ- 
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Name of Ray. 


Existence ot interference, polarization, reflection, 


refraction an 
Photographic effect........... 
Excite phosphorescence 
Render air conductive..... cage 
Penetrate opaque bodies...... 
Undergo deflection by a magnet... 
Velocity relative to that of light 
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Tabular statement of the properties of the different kind of rays. 
x stands for the existence of the property. 


o, for its non-existence, 


ence?” All the difference between a nat- 
ural intrinsic property and a property of 
condition. The light of an are-lamp is 
a property of condition; suppose you 
found, deep in the earth, a substance 
blazing forever with a light as great, that 
would be a natural intrinsie property— 
and a very curious one—radio-activity. 
So with the cathode and X rays. They 
arise from a Crookes tube, a mechanism 
which is the complicated result of cen- 
turies of thought; they are a property of 
condition. The Beequerel rays from 
radium, on the contrary, arise from a 
substance dug out of the ground which 
emits them, apparently, forever and for- 
ever, as it has emitted them through the 
countless centuries of the past, without 
any extrinsic influence. It is their natu- 
ral intrinsic property—a new property of 
matter—radio-activity. 

The cathode rays are streams of ma- 
terial particles. These particles are pro- 
jected from radium with a velocity any- 
where from sixty millions to ninety mil- 
lions of miles per second. They fly out 
laden with electricity, and hence naturally 
enough discharge an electroscope. They 
are so small that the atoms of the 
chemist are giants in comparison. 
Since these particles flying off from ra- 
dium are decomposed atoms, their prop- 
erties are not the properties of iron, or 
gold, or copper, but the properties of mat- 
ter in general. These particles, or cor- 
puseles, as they are called, appear to be 
the primary atoms of some parent form 
of matter out of which the elements, as 
we know them, have been evolved. It is 
interesting, in this connection, to recall 
the words of Huxley, written long ago, 
before Becquerel rays had entered into 


the dreams of the wildest speeulator. 
“Tt seems safe to assume,” he wrote, 
“that the hypothesis of the evolution of 
the elements from a primitive form of 
matter will in the future play no less a 
part in the history of science than the 
atomic hypothesis, which, to begin with, 
had no greater, if as great, an empirical 
foundation.” These words were written 
with the prescience of a master. 

Possibly the most interesting thought 
in all the strange, eventful history of 
these interesting bodies is the question 
of their energy. Whence does it come / 
It is suggested by Madame Curie that 
the radium receives its energy from, and 
responds to, radiations which traverse 
all space, much as some article of bric- 
a-brae in a room will vibrate responsively 
to a certain tone of the pidno. This may 
be. Heaven only knows. One thing we 
do know—space is all aquiver with waves 
of radiant energy, ranging in length 
from many feet to a size infinitesimally 
small. To only a few of these are our 
bodily senses fitted to correspond, or our 
mechanisms to detect. Waves of radiant 
energy constitute what has been ealled 
“the harp of life.’ We vibrate in sym- 
pathy with a few strings here and there— 
with the tiny X-rays, actinic waves, light 
waves, heat waves, in the treble, and the 
huge electro-magnetic waves of Hertz 
and Marconi, and the grand air waves 
of sound, in the bass; but there are great 
spaces, numberless strings, an infinity of 
possible radiations, to which we are deaf 
—stone-deaf. Some day, a_ thousand 
years hence, we shall know the full sweep 
of this magnificent harmony, and with 
it we shall vibrate in accord with the 
Master Musician of it all. 
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3 ” G Oe Scene.—An apartment on the first Ra 
Vey » floor of a Japanese dwelling of the better vsp> , 
WA class. At back, a large double a#indow “> 

KD opening upon a court-yard and garden. ‘ 
og The room is furnished with a cabinet, .a 


tea-stand, and cushions. Nara is dis- 
covered sitting absorbed in thought at* 
the large window at the back. She leans forward as though speaking 
io some one in the garden. 
Nara. For me? Then bring it up at once. 
[She goes to the street door, opens it, and a large box is handed 
in, which she takes and opens eagerly. 
Cherry blossoms! 
[She places the box on the tea-stand, kneels, and rapturously 
inhales the perfume of the flowers. 
From him! My love, my dearest love! [A pause. 
How do I know? (With a little laugh.) What a foolish question! 
How does the blind beggar know that the sun is shining? Ah, my 
little sisters, is it not a part of our birthright to understand these 
things? Let Love but pass through the city street, and in every 
house there will be a woman who will turn her head for an instant 
and listen—listen until the retreating footsteps have died away. And 
when he stops at the appointed place, she to whom he was sent will 
await him at the door. Ah, yes, my sisters, we know—we know. 
[She takes a hand-glass from the cabinet and arranges the 
spray of blossoms in her hair. Then with a 
quick movement she snatches up the box of 
flowers, and partly empties out its contents. 
No written message; not even a word of greeting. 
(A moment’s silence.) But what does it matter? 
He has forgiven and is coming back to me; is not 
that enough to know? My pink and white cherry 
blossoms are better than a letter, for instead of one 
word I have a thousand and one. 
[She again inhales the perfume of the flowers. 
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I must put them in water. 
[She claps her hands, calling loudly: 
Ito! Ito! Bring water and a vase, the 
large one with the rose-pink handles. 
[She places the box of flowers on the 
cabinet, and goes to the window, 
where she looks out. 
It is already long after four by the big 
clock on the university building, and at 
five o’clock he will be here—on his way 
up from the club. 
[She sinks down on a pile of cushions, 
fanning herself slowly. 
How they adore their stupid club—these 
Englishmen. There is not much of what 
they call sport in Japan, and so they meet 
to kill time. It cannot be very amusing— 
nothing but pool and Nap and whiskey 
pegs all day long. My Justin told me all 
about it once, and I have forbidden him 
to go there, except just to glance over the 
foreign papers. And no pegs. A cup of 
tea is better, and it is always waiting for 
him here when the big clock counts off five. 
[She beats up the cushions and 
changes her position. 
It is but just around the corner; in such a 


very few minutes he will be here in the garden, and under my 
window. It is open, and he will take the rose from his button- 


hole and toss it in. I look up; the rose is lying at my 
feet; he is here. 
[She rises, goes over to the street door, and listens. 
I hear his foot upon the landing, he stops, he knocks. 
[She puts her hand to her heart, retreating a few 
steps and listening. 
Ah, my heart! It stops beating for a moment, and 
then begins again, so fast that 1 am shaken like a reed 
in the wind. 
[She steadies herself with one hand on the wall. 
There! it has passed, and he knocks again. 
[She looks over at the street door. 
I am dying to rush to the door, to fling it open, to throw 
myself at his feet. But I am a woman, and I do not 
forget that these things are forbidden. And so I sink 
down again among my cushions. 
[She suits the action to the word. 
I wait a little longer, and then I say, very 
quietly, Enter. 
[She turns her head towards the street 
door, smiles, rises, and curtsies. 
Your honorable Excellency! Be pleased to 
illuminate with the radiance of your presence 
the darkness of my unworthy dwelling. 
[She continues to bow and to walk back- 
ward, as though conducting the ima- 
ginary guest to the seat of honor. 
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Let it be your honorable pleasure to step 
this way. Be content, O illustrious one— 

[With an entire change of manner, and 
turning around. 

3ut it is always at this point that he bursts 

out laughing, and catches me up in his arms, 
and I ean only look ashamed, and, [ am 
afraid, so happy. 

[She goes again to the cabinet, and 
bends for an instant over the box 
of cherry blossoms. 

Justin will not let me burn my little stick 
of incense before him. He says that it is 
he who should kneel and kiss my hand. It 
is strange. 

[She stands meditating, with folded 
hands. With a little sigh: 

You see, it is so difficult for the East 
and the West to understand each other. As 
between a man and a woman it is hard 
enough, but I am Nara, born to the east of 
the sun, while Justin has blue eyes and yel- 
low hair, and came to Japan for the first 
time only a year ago. [She seats herself. 
And so it happens often that spoken words 
but confuse the more. We should never 
understand each other at all were it not 
for that other language which is older 


than either the East or the West. A look, the pressure of the hand, 


and all is made plain. 


[Rising and reverting to her former manner. 
[She claps her hands. 


Will my lord have his tea? 
Ito, the hot water. 





[She arranges the tea things upon the stand. 
In a few minutes it will be ready. [ Crossing. 
My honorable friend is weary; it has been a long day at 
the office of the Embassy ? [ Retreating a step or two. 
No, my Justin, you must not touch me. See! I have 
been inventing some new steps. They are pretty, but 
judge for yourself. The music—you know how it goes— 
14, 14, 14, 14a— 

[She dances a few steps, and ends by taking a sub- 
missive attitude, her head bent, and her arms 
crossed upon her breast. 

Is my lord pleased ? 

[A pause. She draws aside a little and smiles. 
And then—and then—he springs to his feet, he puts out 
his hand, he draws me—oh— 

[She lets her hands fall as though suddenly weary, 
and turns away with a half sob. 

How foolish I am! A day-dream to be blotted out so 
soon by the coming of the night. And with the night, 
the dreadful “Hour of the Ox”—that hour before the 
dawn, when the blood runs chill and the pulse beats 
slowly and yet more slowly. Oh, Nara, foolish indeed! 
[She sinks down among the cushions. 
It must be decided now—finally and for aye. My father 
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‘ will never consent. He is bound in hon- 
or to Watairo, my cousin, and I am the 
pledge of their bargain; yes, I, Nara, 
_ who love Justin, the Western stranger, 

. him with the fair hair and the big laugh. 

And Justin, he is just as unreason- 
able; he will not brook to wait, as a 
woman learns so soon to do. He will 
have it that I go with him now before 
his priest, and then away over the black 
water, across the rim of the setting sun. 
And I—I am afraid. 

[She rises and paces restlessly up 
and down the room. 

It is twice now that he has asked me 
to do this thing, and twice that I have 
refused. He went away angry that last 
time; it is four whole days since I have had even a sign from him. 
Now he is coming to-day—for the third time. And I am still 
unready. 

[She stops at the cabinet, and continues in a half whisper: 
I had another message to-day. It was from my cousin Watairo, and 
until now I have not had the courage to read it. 

[She takes a small lacquer box from a drawer in the cabinet, 
and looks at it in silence; then, with passionate vehemence: 

It was for the advancement of family interests that we were af- 
fianeed in infancy—my cousin Watairo and I. It was our parents 
who planned it all, and he was a dutiful son, and I a dutiful daugh- 
ter. If afterwards he grew to desire what I was only willing to 
endure—was that my doing? Then came the day when Justin stood 
between us, and I knew that I had become a woman. 
[She puts the box on the cabinet and comes down slowly. 
A woman! Men say of us that we are incomprehensible creatures; 
they forget that we do not understand ourselves—until we have 
learned to suffer. It is curious, too, that my cousin Watairo has 
divined so surely what it is in my heart to do. And, unlike Justin, 
he knows how to wait. 
[She shivers, and looks back over her shoulder. 
Yes, it is Watairo who waits and who 
listens and who understands. 
Presently he will begin to speak. 
[She covers her ears with her hands. 
He is speaking now. 

[She lets her hands fall with a 
despairing gesture. 

And I must listen to what he says, 
whether I will or no. 

[She goes resolutely to the cabinet 
and takes the box. 

Since it is to be. 

[She opens the box and draws out a 
small object wrapped in a square 
of silk, and a letter tied and 
sealed. She unwraps the former 
and discloses a geld bracelet 
fashioned in the form of a 
coiled serpent. 
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It is pretty: my > 
cousin Watairo has LZ 4g LF 
good taste. " 

[She lays it 
down and 
opens the letter. Reading: 

“You must choose between us—the bracelet and your 
unworthy servant. And the choice must be made bhe- 
fore the falling of the cherry blossoms—remember that. 
I kiss your hand, and remain your cousin and ever faithful 
Warairo.” 
[She again takes up the bracelet and examines it carefully. 
It is of the ancient make. [She unclasps it. 
How beautifully the old goldsmiths did their work! But that pin 
point—it is just where it might scratch my arm, if I were in too 
great a hurry to snap down the clasp. An oversight on the jew- 
eller’s part? Perhaps the mistake of a careless apprentice? Only 
I know better; I know what it means. 
[She opens and shuts the bracelet absently. 







Just a pin-privk—the merest seratch. Nothing in that of which LS Yi 
: . : eeteae a AW} 

to be afraid—ch, surely not! And my cousin Watairo is most : 

generous to give me the choice between himself and—that little | 


seratch from a pin. 
[She springs to her feet, letting the bracelet fall. 


What was that? [She recoils, trembling. 
The snake! It seemed to be alive; it was seeking to coil itself around 
my arm. [WShe recovers herself, with a little laugh. 


I think that I must have been a little mad just 
now. I have not given the sacred words to my cousin 
Watairo; he has not yet the power or the right to 
strike. He can only wait, patiently wait for his 
hour to come. 
[A distant clock strikes five. She listens, count- 
ing the strokes on her fan. Triumphantly: 
My cousin Watairo is very patient, but it is the 
hour of Justin that comes. 
[She passes her hand over her eyes. 
It is gone—-the cloud that darkened my eyes. The 
sun is shining again, and the cherry-trees are still 
in bloom. [She goes up to the window. 
See! Not a single petal has fallen. Not to-day, 
then, shall I be obliged to choose between my cousin 
Watairo and his bracelet. And there is no to-mor- 
row, for Justin is coming. Perhaps my lips will 
still say him nay, but he will not regard them; 
he will look into my eyes, where my soul is speak- 
ing, and he will understand; he will take me, and | 
shall be safe. 
[She looks over towards the door of the interior 
apartment and nods. 
My honorable father, you must not be angry with 
little me. I am but a leaf in the north wind, and 
my cousin Watairo is waiting. 
[She crosses to the cabinet and bends over the 
box of flowers. 
My dear cherry blossoms, they are still waiting for 
their water. Ito! Ito! 
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[She claps her hands impatiently. 
Then, looking off: 

O miserable one! is it thus that I am 
served in my father’s house? Water, I 
say, and the vase with the rose-pink han- 
dles. Quickly, now! 

[ As she turns, the sleeve of her kimono 
sweeps the box of flowers to the 
floor, and the contents are scattered. 

Oh! [She kneels to pick up the flowers. 
A folded sheet of paper is among 
them, and she seizes it eagerly. 

Then he did write! How stupid of me not 

to have found it at the first! 

[She unfolds the note and reads, slowly 
spelling out the unfamiliar words. 

They take so long to read—these dreadful 

English words. Sit-u-a-tion, in-sup-port- 

a-ble, com-pre-hen-ded— What does all 
that mean? What does it mean? 

[She turns over the page and scans 
it, her lips moving rapidly. Then 
aloud and slowly: 

“The impossible—we have been trying to realize it, and we have 
failed. That was to have been expected, and we have now to face 
the truth. You cannot yield; no more can I. What remains, then, 
but to part, for Love may not work his will except through love, and 
the battle is lost the instant that the sword is drawn. 

“]T have not dared to come and tell you this : 





by word of mouth; it would mean only a re- . 
newal of the ignoble struggle, the doubt, the 
pain, the tears. Is it not true that there can ( 


be no perfect understanding between you of 
the East and mte of the West? The world itself 
lies between us. There was a time when [ 
would not acknowledge this, but you saw clear- 
lv, and I know now that you were right.” 
[She looks up for a moment. 

To know that I was right! It is a woman’s 

greatest triumph—and sorrow—to know that. 
[She resumes her reading: 

“What more is there to say? We cannot 
go forward; still less can we stand still. I 
am a coward, and so I am running away. The 
Rangoon sails for Hong-kong this afternoon 
at five o’clock, and I shall be a passenger—” 

[She crumples up the letter in her hand 
and rises quickly. 

At five! The steamer must be now passing 
the lower forts. I should see her smoke from 
the window. [She goes to the window. 
T can see nothing. Surely it is unusually dark. 

[She gazes at the sky. 
The clouds have gathered; it is about to 
rain. There comes the wind; the trees 
are bending, the petals are drifting away 
—it is the falling of the cherry blossoms. 
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[She takes the spray of cherry 
blossoms from her hair and toss- 
es it out of the window. 

It is the last one. 

[She arches her hands above her 
eyes and looks out. 

Tt is raining now—out upon the bay. 
There is a little smudge of smoke just 
beyond the second light—perhaps the 
Rangoon going out. 

[She comes down slowly and picks 
up the bracelet. 

It will be perhaps an hour before my 
cousin Watairo can arrive. If I cou! 
only be sure, little snake, that your 
poisoned tongue would do its work 
quickly. There are two or three things 
that I should like to attend to—my fa- 
ther— [She considers a moment. 
Yet after all there is hut one that 
is really important—my choice. The 


bracelet is here, and my cousin Watairo is coming. 


seems that the question is decided for me. 


So it 


[She sits down and unclasps the bracelet and holds it up. 
Courage, my heart! ‘This pretty little golden snake bites 
but once, and then so gently that you may never feel it at 
all—so. [She clasps the bracelet on her arm. 
See, it was nothing! I have pricked my finger with my 


needle more sorely 


times. 


score of 






[She pushes up the bracelet as 
though to examine the wound. 
I can searcely see it—a tiny dot 
of red. <A small gateway surely for the 
entrance of the King of Terrors. But 
already it is growing wider; there is a 
purple circle now about the scratch, and 
it spreads even while I look at it. Bah! 
Why should I look at all? I must not 
be foolish. 

[She draws down the sleeve of her 
kimono and shades her eyes for a 
moment with her fan. She looks 
around suddenly. 

The rain is passing by; there comes the 
sun. [She rises and goes to the window. 
So it was only April pouting for a mo- 
ment. The smiles came back before the 
tears had a fair chance to flow. And the 
cherry blossoms? A few of the weaker 
petals have fallen, but the thousands yet 
remain. I could have waited a little long- 
er, then,— until to-morrow, perhaps, or 
even the day after. 

[She comes down, and once or twice 
sways to one side as though dizzy. 
She stands motionless for an instant. 
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Only there was nothing for which to wait. I had forgotten that. 
So it does not matter if I were in a little bit of a hurry—no matter. 
[She sinks down among the cushions. 
It is delicious to feel tired—so tired. I am satisfied just to lie here 
and wait. For what: 1 do not know—for whatever may come next. 
[She remains silent. Then starting up with a little cry, her 
hand on her heart. 

Oh! [She half rises. 
What a coward Iam! It was but for the moment; now I can breathe 
again. The air, though, is so heavy; if I could but get to the window. 
[She turns to the window at the moment that a rose is thrown 
through the open casement, falling at her feet. She looks 

at it doubtfully; then, in a half whisper: 


A rose! Justin! [She snatches it up and holds it to her lips. 
It has been a mistake, then,—from the beginning. He is here; he is 
calling for me. [She struggles to her feet, speaking breathlessly. 


Perhaps, too, my cousin Watairo was but jesting. See! I can 

stand and walk, oh, so very well. 
[She runs to the cabinet and catches up a small hand-mirror. 
I am not really pale; I always go white like this—when he is com- 
e ing. It is that horrible bracelet—it fits so tightly—it hurts—there! 
[She snatches it off and throws it across the room. She listens. 
He is coming! His foot is on the stair; now he is stopping at the 

door; he is about to knock. 
[She advances a few steps and listens again. 
Yes; I am here. 

[She falls. A knock is heard. She draws herself into a sitting 
posture, but falls back. A second knock. She drags herself 
a little way towards the door; then, in a whisper: 

Justin! 

[She sinks down, one hand stretched out towards the rose lying 
just beyond. A third knock. A cloud of pink and white 
cherry blossoms drifts in at the open window. Silence. The 
curtain falls slowly. 
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a O the health of the ‘ loups-ga- 
roux *!” 
Arms stretch across the table. 
Glasses clink. 
“To yours, ‘ dévorants ’!’ 
And “ wolves ” and “ devourers ” drain 
their glasses at a gulp. 


The men who exchange these greetings 
are seated around a table of an inn, lined 
with bottles and filled with greasy smoke 
from the soup-pots. Half - famished 
mouths bend over the plates. The clink- 
ing of glasses accompanies the jingling 
of the ferks and spoons. The men, 
sprawling their elbows over the table, 
eat and talk at the same time. Dishes 
are passed from one to the other. 

: . “Eh! les dévorants, passez le 
plat!” ° 

And these mighty appetites gorge the 
soups, massacre the ham-bones, and pil- 
lage the “ragotts.” A big lamp hung 
from the ceiling projects the half-shad- 
owed outlines of their heads across the 
plates. The “faiences” glisten; eyes 
and knives shine; and the black bottles 
sparkle like diamonds. 

In the smoky room forms come and 
go. Sacks, packs, and heavy sticks are 
piled together near the fireplace, where a 
fagot erackles and snaps. The coppers 
gleam. A trap, half open, yawns like 
the entrance to a cavern. It is like a 
den of robbers who are feasting and 
dividing their spoils in the midst of 
drunken carousal. 
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In fact, it is only a band of jolly work- 
men—the “companions” of the “tour 
of France.” Their motto: No eare till 
the morrow! To-morrow they will try 
again the luck of the highway; to-mor- 
row they will shoulder again their packs 
and sticks. To-night—hey! ho! for a 
jolly good time! 

The talk is animated. Something 
must have happened just now—outside— 
just before dinner. There are some 
black eyes; some of their clothes are 
torn. Evidently the fight was a fierce 
one! 


For the “companions” are fighters— 
good fellows, but fighters. It is their 
tradition. Jealousies between the work- 
men’s corporations result in “ Homeric ” 
combats, bloody battles. It is the one 
bad side of an institution that is other- 
wise so truly fraternal. 

They start out in companies, rarely 
alone, to make their “ tour of France.” 

Before coming back to continue their 
work in their own villages, the young 
apprentices go together from town to 
town, to study on the ground the master 
pieces of their trade, and to see the best 
that the genius of their ancestors has 
produced. It is the poetic phase, the 
voyage of adventures, the “ knight - er- 
rantry ” of the workman. 

He earns his living en reute, per- 
fects himself in -his profession, learns 
from one master and another, sees, com- 
pares, studies, admires. He gathers his 
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humble harvest of souvenirs and impres- 
sions, enjoys the full vigor of his early 
years, and passes his youth along the 
sunny highways. 

Unfortunately there is disagreement 
among the “ societies.” In everything 
there is found a-pretext for quarrels. 
The society of the “Pére Soubise” is 
jealous of that of “ Maitre Jacques”; 
and the “Enfants du Salomon” take 
part in the quarrel whenever possible. 

Two companies meet on the road. The 
two leaders—the “ master companions ” 

stop at twenty paces from each other. 

* Halt!” says one. 

“ Halt!” eries the other. 

“What trade?” 


“Carpenter. And you?” 


“ Stone-cutter. Companion ¢” 

“ Companion !” 

“Your society—country?”. ... 

And according to the reply they drink 
from the same gourd or—fight. Th 
mélée becomes general. They fight 
fist and stick—until the road is littered 
with those who are wounded—sometimes 
even to the death. 

The merry “companions” — seated 
around the table of the inn had no mur 
der on their conscience. They had sim 
ply “held firm” just now before coming 
in just to limber their muscles. <A 


band of carpenters had disputed their 


way—theirs, the “loups-garoux”! Ah, 
mais! People must learn, of course. 
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ae You saw how the “enfants du 
Maitre Jacques ” drove them back? ... 
Envolés les charpentiers! 

And now in the pipe-smoke and _ the 
peace that follow good digestion imagi- 
nation is aroused, gestures become ani- 
mated. The men talk of their advent- 
ures—according to their story they were 
always the winners—jokes and repartee 
go the rounds. ° 

“ Allons, mes enfants, un peu de si- 
lence!” oe 

It is the “ patronne” of the inn, who 
comes, goes, looks after everything, and 
who asks, while turning the pancakes, 
whether the news from such a place is 
good, whether trade goes well in such 
another. She knows her “clientéle ” 
thoroughly. She ealls the “ devourers ” 
and the “wolves” her “children,” and 
they in turn address her as “ mother.” 
It is a general rule. It is the name al- 
ways given to the mistress of the inn 
where they lodge during their travels. 
She is selected by their societies. For 
her they have the affection of sons. 
And her own sons and daughters—are 
they not “brothers” and “sisters” of 
the “ companions ” ? o« rely it-is a 
happy family! 


And there comes one of the “ sisters ” 
up from the cellar through the trap in 
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the floor—all out of breath, her arms 
filled with bottles. She fills the glasses. 
The simple manners of the workmen 
please her. The rough wit of the 
“Joup-garou,” the story of his wonderful 
adventures, make her turn toward him 
with admiration. This brother “ loup- 
warou” she has known for a long time. 
She waits before serving him until he 
slips his arm around her waist and lifts 
his glass to her health with the air of a 
conqueror who drinks to the “ most fair.” 


. “You start to-morrow for the 
‘tour of France’?” the “ sister ” demands 
of her “ brother.” 

“Qui, la scur.... We have been 
here now three months, you know. 
Time passes. ... We must see what is 
.. learn how to 
produce our masterpieces, and become 
masters in our turn.” 

Then, flattered at the attention, he 
tells her their nicknames: the “ loups,” 
the “ chiens,” the “ renards,” the 


going on elsewhere 


“boues.” ... “The colors and ribbons 
vary in each society. ... These colors 
are our flags. ... Danger to the man 
that lays a hand on them! To wrest a 
cane from a rival is victory. ... Many 
a time have I done it . and for that 
I am called the ‘ premier compagnon ’!” 

To be the hero that “ wrests the cane ” 
from his rivals, who settles every dispute 
by a simple blow of the fist! The “ sis- 
ter” regards her “brother” with ad- 
miration, while at the other end of the 
table, to the accompaniment of their 
glasses, the “companions” chant the 
legendary refrain of “ Bernard de Sun- 
der,” the stone-cutters’ patron: 


“High o’er the clouds the swallow flies! 
I, with my workman’s pick and cord, 
With only toil as my reward, 

Will reach the skies!” 


She rests her soft hand lightly upon 
his hard, brawny fist. 

.... “Why not stop here a little 
longer ... there is still work to do. 
the cloeck-tower isn’t yet finished... 
and no one here can do it they are 
afraid ... it’s too high 
a niche where one of the statues is miss- 
ing... make it.” 


- see ! there’s 


Tie gazes admiringly at his “ sister,” 


charmed by her robust grace, by the in- 
nocence and sweetness of her face. What 
an opportunity here for him to achieve 
his chef-d'a uvre, to become a master- 
workman! He yearns to equal the ac- 
complishments of sculptors who in other 
days wrought from the white marble the 
“vierges ” of the clock-towers! 


* High o’er the clouds the swallow flies!” 


And upon his rough fist he feels the 
gentle pressure of the soft hand that 
seems to say, “ Return!” 


With the dawn the workmen start on 
their way, singing at the tops of their 
voices, their canes in their hands, their 
packs thrown over their shoulders. <A 
cock crows as they pass along. The inn 
is already far behind. They pass through 
the village. Startled faces peer out at 
them through the windows. The “ mas- 
ter-companion,” deep in thought, walks 
ahead. They pass by the foot of a clock- 
tower, where marble statues of saints 
stand as if in eestasy, pure as the morn- 
ing light, and where an empty niche is il- 
lumined by the glow of the rising sun. 

They journeyed on; they fought other 
“battles” along the way, and camped in 
the heat of the mid-day sun, or at night 
under the stars. They stopped a month 
or two here and there at the inns along 
the route. They hired out in large fae- 
tories that seemed villages in themselves, 
or in little country workshops, where 
the chickens scratched and_ clucked 
among the tools. 

They travelled through the provinces. 
They roused the villages through which 
they passed, arm in arm, their colors 
waving from the ends of their canes. 
The children ran after them. The pea- 
sants gaped at them dumfounded. Their 
songs brought with them everywhere a 
feeling of gayety. The girls laughed. 
Flocks of geese and turkeys scattered 
at their approach. The dogs barked at 
their heels. 

They visited Chartres, and saw its 
cathedral, that seems to shelter a covey 
of houses under its wings, and from the 
top of its triple towers to look out over 
the limitless plains of the Beauce. 

At Etampes they repaired the gar- 
goyles of a steeple that leaned like the 
Tower of Pisa. 
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They crossed the Orléannais, where 
over the swaying fields of grain the ham- 
lets look like ships at anchor. 


Two “companions” left them there— 
sons of peasants, who, with the returning 
longing for the work of the field, hired 
out for the harvest. 

Then, after the pointed roofs of Blois 
and its slate-covered palace, the Tou- 
raine country opened before them like a 
park. Above, as they walked gayly along 
through the fresh air of the valleys, they 
saw the chateaux, crowning the enclosing 
hills like battlements. 

They studied the towns in detail, filled 
their eyes and memory with the marvels 


A COMPAGNON 


of other days, took notes, felt the ever- 
growing desire to equal the achievements 
of their ancestors, and to be able them- 
selves to bring out from the granite, 
copper, and iron masterpieces like these. 


They visitéd the chateaux. At the 
ends of the gardens—centuries old— 
where statues, fountainlike, emptied their 
urns into vast basins, they climbed over 
the ivy-covered terraces. The imposing 
entrances led to double staircases upon 
which two persons could pass without 
seeing each other. It all seemed made 
for love and for war. Bronze goddesses 
stood at the foot of the marble balus- 
trades; jesters laughed under the beams 
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of the gilded ceilings; windows opened 


upon mighty walls six feet thick. Push- 
ing aside the tapestries, one beheld 
the long suites of rooms. Above, on 
the roof, a belvedere made one think 


of astrologers going at night to read the 
signs of the heavens and to consult the 
stars. 3elow, in the valley, the river 
sparkled in the green meadows, woods 
crowned the hills, the horizon fled. 


At night, around the table, they told 
each other their impressions. 

The locksmith deseribed the fabulous 
monsters—the chimeras—the iron petals 
of the royal gates, the bolts in form of 
salamanders, hinges in arabesque, and 
keys designed like fleur-de-lis. The tan- 
ner told enthusiastically of old leather 
arm -chairs—as big as thrones! The 
blacksmith responded with praise of the 
cearyatids around the fireplaces, and of 
the clocks of the campanile—all wrought 
in ancestral coats of arms. 

The upholsterer told of the delicacy of 
the wood-carving, where ivory and ebony 
were wrought together in wonderful 
forms, and where strange flowers grew, 
under the skilled hand of the wood- 
carver, into the forms of lovely women. 

And the sculptor boasted the jewelled 
cup, the delicacy of the mullions, and 
the half-lighted rose-windows whose light 
shone and glistened through the shadows 
of the oratories. He described the friezes 
that decorated the rain-spouts, that 
framed each story of the chateau, scaled 
the towers, and finally burst, like rock- 
ets, into fantastic designs above the 
high pinions. 

All exchanged their ideas. To have 
seen them talking together one would 
have said they were the masters of the 
old societies discussing the value ofa 
chef-d’euvre that conferred the title of 
“master.” Each told his story. All 
were interested in every trade. They 
cited the structure of the dome of St. 
Mark at Venice; that of the old grain- 
market at Paris; they discussed the 
“Chasse au Liévre” by Siebmacher at 
Niirnberg. They talked of everything, 
instructed each other, and opened to each 
other new horizons, broader views. 

Through the pipe-smoke one could 
hear occasionally bits of the conversation: 

. . “Do you remember, at the Palais 
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de Rennes, the decorations of the Maitre 
Gillet?” ... 

... “Yes ..and at Bourges, eh? 
house of the ‘ Lallemand’ brothers 
with its friezes, and its chapel covered 
with a ceiling made from a single stone ? 
There is work for you!” ; 

The “master” companion had taken 
notes like these: 

“Saw at Bourges the fireplace of 
Jacques Cceur, representing the gates of 
a city guarded by warriors . took a 
sketch of it.” 

“Studied, in the doorway of the 
cathedral, a figure of a saint cut in 
stone must have been worked down 
first with the chisel . . then with the 
pick . . finished with chisel and mallet 

after drawings, as is indicated by 
the flat relief. . . . What feeling in the 
ecstasy of the face and in the clasped 
hands!” 


The 


It was this artistic appreciation, al- 
ways present, that ennobled their task 
and refined their work. Their life-in- 
terests were broad, universal. They were 
interested in Giro of Italy, in the 
“camarades” of the German Hiitten, 
and in the “ brothers ” of Belgium, who, 
like themselves, travelled as apprentices 
through the country. 


As their boisterous band passed along, 
all singing at the tops of their voices, 
and imitating with their canes the gyra- 
tions of drum-majors, one would hardly 
have recognized in them the peaceful 
workmen who the night before were dis- 
cussing “ art.” 

At times, as they entered a village, 
they met a rival company. The usual 
salutations were exchanged: 

sc eet” 

it Tope . 
»-. “Ton pays?” ‘ 
And, as always, they drank together 
or fought—according to the reply. 

They visited Bretagne, the country of 
granite whose clock-towers, corroded by 
time, and whose simple oratories seemed 
to have been beaten away by storm and 
tempest. In the flat country of Charente 
the sea shone like a mirror in the distance, 
and the salt-marshes looked like windows 
stretching over the flat swamps and re- 
fleeting the sky. 
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There they lost 
another compan- 
who was 
killed in a quar- 
rel. At the fu- 
neral four “ bro- 


ion, 


A TEMPERAN( 


thers” carried the 

coffin. It was wrapped in the colors of 
the society, with their emblem—a com- 
pass, a square, and canes interwoven in 
the form of a cross—laid upon it. 

The “companions” marched in rank 
to the cemetery, carrying heavy staffs 
draped in black. A “ Maitre Jacques” 
delivered the funeral oration. All knelt 
at the tomb, and upon it laid two canes 
in the form of a cross. Then they joined 


E 


hands in a eircle, 
and in low voices 
chanted in unison a 
song to the dead. 
BREAKFAST Only a few of the 
“companions ” were 
left to cross. the 
Bordelais country together. There one 
of the “companions” stayed, giving up 
wood-carving to become a cooper. 

The three who remained continued on 
their way, traversed Auvergne, reached 
the Jura, where, beyond the roar of the 
torrents that turned the mill-wheels, the 
Swiss chalets offered the hospitality of 
their vast fireplaces, where a whole fam- 
ily may find shelter. 
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THE LONG JOURNEY OVER 


At Naney they disbanded, and the 


“ 


master “ companion ” remained alone. 

He continued as far as Strasbourg, 
and from the top of the cathedral, above 
the flight of the swallows, he leaned his 
head on his hand—and dreamed. H¢ 
seemed to see, as on a map stretched be- 
fore him, every incident of the journey. 

In spite of the loss of his comrades, in 
spite of the grief and sorrow he had 
seen, the enthusiasm for his art in- 
creased. He remembered the old work- 
men he had seen, who, out of work, seat- 
ed on the road-sides with their wornout 
packs, had watched with envy as the 
merry “companions” went by. Pauvres 
diables! Destined to die of hunger and 
cold some winter day along the high- 
way! 

And now his “ tour of France” is end- 
ed. He is ready for work, he knows his 
trade thoroughly, and he feels himself 
strong and invincible. 

He looks above him. 

He knows the legend of his patron, 
Bernard de Sunder, the artist who was 
in love with the daughter of Erwin— 


the one that carved in marble the form 
of his fiancée "way, ’way up there in 
the blue heavens, on the dizzy summit 
of the tower. 

Among all the generations that helped 
to build this cathedral, nothing remains 
but these two names . everything is 
forgotten but this legend of love that the 
young peasant girls of Germany tell to 
their circle of friends at night around 
the stove. 

The long journey over, he comes back 
to the inn. His “sister” awaits him, 
happy at his return. He is radiant. He 
has lived. He knows that there is no- 
thing in life beyond work—and love. He 
is eager to take up his mallet and chisel. 
He feels the soul of the old master-work- 
men pass into his own. 

As he sees again the clock-tower of the 
village, a refrain comes to his lips. It 
is that of Bernard de Sunder, who 
earved in marble the form of his sweet- 
heart ‘way, ’way up there in the blue 
heavens, her face turned toward the 


rising sun, far, far above the flight of 


the swallows. 
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Of the Leaves 


BY A. HUGH FISHER 


() LEAVES with little language sweet, 
I entreat, entreat: 


O leaves with little language gay, 
What saw you to-day? 
“We saw a stranger that pleaded naught 
Look long at a lady that needed naught 
As she passed on her way and heeded naught— 


That’s what we saw to-day.” 


O leaves with pretty whispering speech, 
I beseech, beseech: 
O leaves with little language gay, 
What more saw you to-day? 
“We saw the man’s heart bleed awhile, 
We saw him play on a reed awhile, 
And he laid him down on the mead awhile, 


Till death took him away.” 


O leaves that make my heart so sore, 
I implore, implore: 
To-day you saw such things of sorrow, 
What will you see to-morrow ? 
“To-morrow the lady will linger there, 
She'll toueh the reed with her finger there, 
And smile at a sweet bird singer there 


That learnt new notes to-day.” 
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BY MARY 


GLANTINA, tall and fair, 
F Queen of Beauty and of Grace, 
All my darkened house of life 
Is illumined by thy face. 


Shineth thou unto my heart 
As the dew in morning field, 
When beneath the eastern sun 
Gems of Zion blaze revealed. 


Sweeteneth thou my every thought 
Like the bud when night hath passed 
And she breaks her seal of bloom 
To become a rose at last. 


Though in gloom thy lover sighs, 
Eglantina, tall and fair, 

Love the Blind hath touched his eyes, 
And he sees thee past compare! 


These verses were cut and _ skilfully 
solored, illuminated after a simple fash- 
ion, on a window-shutter in the east 
parlor of the old Litchfield house, in 
Litchfield Village. 

That was Eglantina’s favorite room, 
and there she used to sit with Roger 
Proctor. Eglantina’s father had married 
for the second time when her mother had 
been dead ten years, and she was eleven. 
The new wife had been a widow with one 
child, Roger Proctor, a year younger than 
Eglantina. Doctor Eliphalet Litchfield 
had been jealous of this son by a former 
husband, and had insisted upon the 
mother’s practically separating from 
him upon her marriage with himself. 

So the boy, who had been blind from 
searlet fever ever since his infancy, was 
put to board with a distant relative of his 
mother’s, and was seldom seen by her. 

The new wife was scarcely more than 
a girl, although a widow with a son of 
ten. She was a mild and delicate crea- 
ture, whose only force of character lay 
in loving devotion, and that proved too 
strenuous for her fragile constitution. 
She died a year after her marriage, and 
her little daughter died with her. 

Then Doctor Litchfield sent for the 
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Eglantina 
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blind son of the dead woman, and lavish- 
ed upon him a curious affection, which 
was at first not so much affection as a 
sentiment of duty and remorse. This 
man, given to fierce strains of mood, 
chose to fancy that his young wife’s un- 
timely death was a judgment of God for 
their desertion of her blind son. From 
the time that Roger Proctor came to live 
in the Litchfield house his lines were east 
in pleasant places. Doctor Litchfield en- 
joined upon his daughter Eglantina that 
she was to treat the strange little boy as 
her own brother, and he himself showed 
more indulgence toward him than toward 
her. However, Eglantina needed no 
such reminding. From the minute that 
the blind child entered the house, the 
other child was his willing slave. No- 
thing was ever seen more appealing to 
old and young than that little blind boy, 
Roger Proctor. His hair, which hung in 
straight smooth lengths, had a wonderful 
high light around his head which suggest- 
ed an aureole. His young face between 
these lines of gold was an oval so pure 
that it had an effect of majesty and 
peace, even in the child. His blind eyes, 
large and blue, seeming to give instead 
of receive light, gazed with unswerving 
directness from under a high forehead 
of innocent seriousness. Although his 
forehead seemed almost frowning with 
gravity, Roger’s mouth was always smil- 
ing with a wonderful smile, before which 
people shrank a little. “ He looks like an 
angel,” they said. The blind boy gave, 
as no seeing child could have done, an 
impression of light and clearness. Soon 
his stepfather adored him, and as for 
Eglantina, she worshipped him from the 
first. 

No greater contrast could have been 
imagined than there was between the girl 
and the boy. They were of about the same 
age, but Eglantina was head and shoulders 
above Roger, though he was not below 
the usual height. But Eglantina was 
abnormally tall; her stature was almost a 
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deformity, especially since she was ex- 
ceedingly slender. And that was not all 
—vrowning that slim height was a head 
and face unfortunate not so much from 
lack of beauty, as from a mark on one 
cheek which had been there from birth. 
A story was told in the village of how 
Doctor Litchfield’s wife had lenged for 
roses in winter when there were none, 
and talked of the rose which climbed over 
the front porch in the summer-time, and 
declared that she could smell them when 
none were there; and how at last, when 
Eglantina was born, there on one little 
cheek was that hideous travesty of a red 
rose, which she must bear until the day 
of her death. The mother, who had a 
strong vein of romance, had called the 
child Eglantina, and mourned until she 
died, not long after, because of her dis- 
figurement, and often kissed, with tears 
of self-reproach and the most passionate 
tenderness and pity, the mark on the 
little cheek, as if she would kiss it away. 

Doctor Litchfield ever after hated roses; 
he would have none in his garden, and 
the eglantine over the front porch was 
rooted up. Eglantina herself had an an- 
tipathy to roses, and never could she have 
a whiff of rose scent but that she turned 
faint and ill. Nothing could exceed the 
child’s sensitiveness with regard to the 
mark on her cheek. She never looked in 
her glass without seeing that, and that 
only. That dreadful blur of youth and 
beauty seemed all her face; she was blind 
to all else. She shrank from strangers 
with a shyness that was almost panic. 
Eyes upon her face seemed to scorch her 
very heart. But as she grew older, al- 
though the inward suffering was much the 
same, she learned to give less outward 
evidence of it. She no longer shrank 
so openly from strangers, she even en- 
dured pitying glances, or repulsion, with 
a certain gentleness, which gave evidence 
to enormous patience rather than bravery. 
When Roger had been in her father’s 
house some years, she became conscious 
of a feeling which filled her with horror. 
She strove against it, she tried to imagine 
that it was not so, that she could not be 
such a monster, but she knew all of a 
sudden that she was glad that Roger was 
blind. Whenever she looked at him 
came the wild selfish triumph and joy 
that he could not see her. Her con- 


sciousness of this came upon her in full 
force for the first time one afternoon 
in August, when she was eighteen and 
Roger a few months younger. They 
were crossing a field behind the house, 
hand in hand as usual, when Roger 
turned his sightless eyes toward the sor- 
rel, and nodded and smiled as if he saw. 
“T have made a poem to you, Eglantina,” 
said he. 

Eglantina colored until the rest of her 
face was as red as the rose-mark on her 
left cheek; then she turned pale, and 
that brought it into stronger relief. 
“You must not,” she said, faintly. 

“Why not? There is no one in the 
whole world as beautiful as you are, 
Eglantina.” 

“No, I am not,” she returned, in a 
pitiful, hesitating voice, as if the truth 
were stifling her. 

ST.” 

“ You do not know; you never saw me.” 

“T have seen you with my whole soul. 
You are the most beautiful girl in the 
whole world, Eglantina.” 

Eglantina shut her mouth hard. She 
pulled her broad-brimmed hat over her 
face by the green bridle-ribbon, and 
east her disfigured cheek into a deep 
shadow. 

Roger looked at her anxiously. “ What 
is the matter, Eglantina?” he asked, 
softly. 

“ Nothing,” said she. 

When they reached home, she ran up 
to her own chamber. She went to her 
little mirror over her white-draped dress- 
ing-table, and gazed long in it. Then 
she sank down before it on the floor, 
in an agony of self-abasement. After 
a while she rose, and pulled the muslin 
drapery over the glass, and did not look 
in it again. When she went down stairs 
there was Roger’s poem cut skilfully on 
the shutter in the east parlor. Roger 
could not use pen or pencil to much ad- 
vantage, but he could cut the letters 
plainly, feeling them with his long sensi- 
tive fingers. Eglantina held her cambric 
pocket-handkerchief over her marred 
cheek, and read every word, smiling ten- 
derly. Then she put the handkerchief to 
her eyes, and leaned against the shutter 
and sobbed softly. Then Roger came 
into the room, feeling his way toward 
her, and she choked her sobs back and 
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dried her eyes. Roger wished to color 
the letters of his poem, and Eglantina 
sorted out the colors from her paint-box, 
and he painted them. 

Then whenever she saw that poem to 
Eglantina tall and fair, she tried to 
picture herself as Roger saw her, and not 
as she really was. She tried to forget 
the birth-mark, she tried not to think of 
it when she spoke to Roger, lest the con- 
sciousness of it be evident in her voice, 
but that she could not compass. She 
thought of it always, and the more she 
strove against it, the more she was con- 
scious of it, until she grew to feel as if 
the mark were on her very soul. But her 
patience grew and grew to keep pace with 
it. There was in her heart ceaseless tor- 
ture, and suffering, but never rebellion. 

Everybody who knew Eglantina spoke 
well of her. They said what a pity that 
such a good girl should be under such an 
affliction, and they also said, when they 
saw the piteous couple together, the man 
who could not see, and the woman who 
should not be seen, that there was an 
ideal match. Eglantina’s father began 
also to have that fancy. He had grown 
old of late years, and had the troubled 
persistency of a child for his way when 
once he had begun to dwell upon it. It 
was not long after Roger had cut his 
verses to Eglantina tall and fair, on the 
shutter, that he called Eglantina back one 
evening after she had started up stairs 
with her candle. “ Eglantina, come here 
a moment,” he said, “I want to speak 
to you.” 

Eglantina returned and stood before 
him, the candle-light illuminating her 
poor face, which her father had never 
seen without a qualm of pain and rebel- 
lion. That mark was for him like a 
blot on the fair face of love itself, and 
his will rose up against it in futile revolt. 
Her father looked at her, his forehead 
contracted, then he turned toward the 
shutter, and again toward her with a 
half smile, while one long finger pointed 
to the verses. “Have you seen these, 
Eglantina?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Eglantina, gravely. 
She looked full at her father with a look 
which was fairly eloquent. “See what I 
am,” it said. “ What have I to do with 
love-verses? Why do you mock me by 
speaking of this?” 


EGLANTINA. 
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But her father shook his head stub- 
bornly, as if in direct answer to such un- 
spoken speech of hers. “If,” he said, 
with a sort of stern abashedness, for he 
had never spoken of such things to his 
daughter—* if your own heart leads you 
in that direction, Eglantina, there is no 
possible objection, and I should like to 
see you settled. I am growing old.” 

Eglantina, still speechless, raised one 
arm, her lace sleeve falling back from her 
wrist, and pointed to her marred left 
cheek. There was in the gesture utmost 
resignation and pride, and her eyes re- 
proved her father mutely. 

Her father frowned and _ continued 
shaking his head in denial. “T still say 
that under the circumstances there can 
be no possible objection,” he said. “ What 
difference can that make to a blind man 
who has learned to esteem you for your 
own true worth, and has invested you 
in his own mind with the graces of per- 
son to correspond with those of your 
character ?” 

Eglantina looked at him. After all, 
she was eager to be persuaded. “I can- 
not keep it secret from him,” she fal- 
tered. 

“How can you do aught else? How 
can you describe your face to a blind 
man ?” 

Eglantina continued to regard her 
father with eyes of painful searching, as 
one who would discover hope against con- 
viction, and find refutation for her own 
argument. 

“ Roger has been told repeatedly,” said 
her father. 

Eglantina nodded. She herself had 
told him, and he had laughed at her. 

“ And the telling conveys no meaning 
to him,” said her father. “ What does 
beauty or deformity of the flesh signify 
to a blind man?” 

“T can see, and I ean see that which 
he loves mistakenly,” replied Eglantina, 
in a pitiful voice. 

The two stood facing each other, both 
the father and daughter above middle 
height, for Eglantina got her height 
from her father. The two faces were on 
a level. 

“Do as your heart dictates, my daugh- 
ter,” said her father, “ and have no fear.” 

The next day in the afternoon when 
seated in the arbor in the garden with 
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her embroidery work, she saw Roger com- 
ing, walking almost as if he saw, with no 
outstretching of feeling hands. In fact, 
he knew his way well enough between the 
flower-beds, being guided by their various 
odors. Eglantina, watching him ap- 
proach, swept a great bunch of brown 
curls completely over her disfigured 
cheek, and sat so when he entered. 

“Pass all the other lesser flowers by 
until you find the rose,” he said, laugh- 
ing tenderly. 

“T am no rose,” said Eglantina. 

“ The rose does not know she is herself, 
else she would be no rose,” said Roger. 

“Tam a poor mockery of a rose, from 
this dreadful mark on my cheek,” said 
Eglantina, and she felt as if she were 
about to die, for it seemed to her that 
such brutal frankness must convince. 

But Roger only laughed. “The rose 
has a seratch from a thorn on one of her 
petals,” he returned, “ or a bee has sucked 
too greedily for honey. What of it? Is 
there not enough beauty left? There 
is no one in the whole world so beautiful 
as you, Eglantina. A mark on your 
cheek! What is a mark on your cheek 
but a beauty, since it is a part of you? 
Fret no more about it, sweetheart.” 

Eglantina looked at him, at the beau- 
tiful face in a cloud of golden beard, at 
the sightless blue eyes, and she pulled 
the curls closer over her cheek, and re- 
sisted no longer. 

It was then the first of September, and 
it was decided to have the marriage the 
next month; there was no reason why 
they should wait, and Doctor Litchfield 
was disposed to hasten the wedding. 
Soon the simple preparations were nearly 
finished. Roger’s chamber had been new- 
ly papered with a pale green satin pa- 
per, sprinkled with bouquets of flowers. 
Roger’s wedding suit was ready, and Eg- 
lantina’s gown. The gown was a peach- 
blow silk, and it lay in shimmering folds 
on the high bed in the spare chamber, 
and from the tester floated the veil, and 
a pair of little rose-colored slippers toed 
out daintily beside the dimity dresser, 
and in a little box thereon was a brooch 
which Roger had given her—a knot of 
his fair hair set in a ring of pearls. 

One evening, after a very warm day, 
Roger and Eglantina returned from a 
long walk down the country road and 


went into the house. They kissed each 
other in the front entry, then Roger went 
up stairs, in the dark, and Eglantina 
lighted her chamber candle. 

But her father called her again, and 
she went into the east parlor as before, 
with the candle throwing an upward 
light upon her face. This time Doctor 
Litchfield hesitated long before speaking, 
so long that she looked at him in sur- 
prise, thinking that she had perhaps not 
understood, and he had not ealled her. 
“Did you want to see me, father?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, Eglantina,” he replied; but still 
he hesitated, and she waited in growing 
wonder and alarm. ; 

“Eglantina,” Doctor Litchfield said 
presently. 

“Yes, father.” 

“Doctor David Lyman is in the South 
Village. He has been attending the 
daughter of Squire Eggleston, who lost 
her sight from scarlet fever,” her father 
said abruptly. Eglantina turned white, 
and gave a quick gasp. 

“He will restore her sight,” said her 
father, and he paused. Eglantina was 
silent and motionless. She stood with 
her mouth set hard and her eyes averted. 

“Tt might be well to have him see 
Roger,” said her father. He did not look 
at her. 

Eglantina turned and went out of the 
room without a word. She was awake 
all night, pleading pitilessly for and 
against herself, as if she had been a 
stranger. Monstrous as it might seem, 
there was something to be said in favor 
of letting the physician who might re- 
store Roger’s sight pass by, and keeping 
her lover blind until the day of his death. 
“Tf Roger gains his sight, he loses love,” 
she said; “and he is one who, if love go 
amiss, will come to harm in himself.” 
And that was quite true, for Roger 
Procte: was a man to be made or marred 
by love. 

“ Will he not lose more than he gains?” 
Eglantina asked herself, and though her 
judgment told her yes, yet she dared not 
trust to her judgment when her inclina- 
tion so swayed her. Then, moreover, to 
such strength her love had grown that all 
the old guilty secret gladness over his 
blindness was gone, and instead was a 
great tenderness and pity for her lover 
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that he must go blind, and miss so much. 
“He can see a plenty that is beautiful 
if he miss the beauty in me,” thought 
Eglantina; “and who am I to say that 
no other woman besides me can make 
him happy ?” 

But always she went back to the fear 
as to how he would endure the awful 
shock when, after his eyesight was re- 
stored, he should look for the first time 
on her face, and see what he had loved 
and kissed. She thought truly not then 
of her own distress and humiliation, but 
of him, and what he would suffer, and 
she could not argue that away. Then all 
at once her mind was at rest, for a great 
and unselfish, though fantastic, plan had 
occurred to her, and she knew what she 
could do to spare him 

The next morning there was a strange 
expression in her face which dominated 
all disfigurement, and would have domi- 
nated beauty as well. 

“ When will he come?” she asked her 
father, when Roger was not within 
hearing. 

“This afternoon, if I go for him,” re- 
plied her father, with his eyes still on her 
face, “but you had best not tell Roger 
until the doctor has pronounced on the 
case. You had best not hold up hope 
that may come to naught.” 

“Tt will not come to naught,” she re- 
plied, and after breakfast she told Roger 
that a doctor was coming who would 
cure his eyes and he would see. 

Roger received the news with a curious 
calmness at first, but as he reflected a 
great joy grew and strengthened in his 
face. Then he cried out suddenly, 
“Then I shall see you, I shall see you!” 

“Yes,” said Eglantina. 

“Why do you speak so, Eglantina? 
Your voice sounds strange.” 

There was a peculiar quality in Eg- 
lantina’s voice, a peculiarity of intona- 
tion, which made it unmistakable among 
others, and just then it had disappeared. 

“Why strange?” said she. 

“Tt is strange now. Are you not glad 
that I am to see, to see you, sweetheart ?”’ 

“T am more than glad,” replied Eg- 
jantina, Then she went away hurriedly, 
though Roger called wonderingly and in 
a hurt fashion after her. 

That afternoon, before the doctor came, 
Eglantina sent a letter to her cousin, 


Charlotte Wyatt, who lived in Boston, 
and who was to be present at the wed- 
ding, to hasten her coming. The two 
were great friends, though Charlotte had 
visited Eglantina but once, when Roger 
was away, and so had never seen him, but 
Eglantina had often visited Boston, and 
the two wrote frequent letters. 

“Come if you can in a fortnight’s 
time, dear Charlotte,” wrote Eglantina, 
“though that be a fortnight before the 
day set for the wedding, for I am in sore 
trouble, and distress of mind, and only 
you can comfort and help me.” And she 
wrote not a word with regard to Roger’s 
eyes. And she did not mention Char- 
lotte’s coming to Roger. 

That afternoon Doctor David Lyman 
‘ame at Doctor Litchfield’s bidding, and 
the operation on Roger’s eyes was per- 
formed with great hope of success, though 
the result could not be certainly known 
for the space of two weeks, when Doctor 
Lyman would return and the bandages 
would be removed. During those two 
weeks Eglantina nursed Roger tenderly, 
and let no trace of her own sadness ap- 
pear. Indeed, she began to feel that she 
should have joy enough if Roger re- 
gained his sight, even if she lost him 
thereby, for the blind man was full of 
delight, and for the first time revealed 
how he had suffered in his mind because 
of his loss of sight. 

Then, the day before the one appointed 
for the removing of the bandages, came 
Charlotte Wyatt, stepping out of the 
stage-coach at the door, a tall and stately 
maiden, who was held in great renown 
for her beauty. Charlotte Wyatt with all 
her beauty bore a certain family resem- 
blanece to her cousin. She was of the 
same height, she was shaped like her, she 
moved and spoke like her, having the 
same trick of intonation in her grave, 
sweet voice. But this resemblance only 
served to make Eglantina’s defects a 
more lamentable contrast to the other’s 
beauty. It was like a perfect and a de- 
formed rose on the same bush. The de- 
formed flower was the ‘worse deformed 
for being a rose beside the other. 

That night the two girls lay awake all 
night in bed and talked, and Eglantina 
told the other her trouble, and yet not 
all, for she did not discover to her the 
plan which she had made. Charlotte 
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SHE PUSHED CHARLOTTE TOWARD THE STUDY 


held her cousin in her arms, and wept 


over her, and pitied her with a pity which 
bore a cruel sting in it. “I do not won- 
der that your heart aches, sweetheart, for 
surely never was a man like Roger, and 
you might well love him better blind 
than any other man with his sight,” said 
Charlotte Wyatt, fervently. She had 
not spoken to Roger, but she had peeped 
into the room where he sat with his eyes 
bandaged, with Eglantina reading to him. 
Eglantina shrank from her suddenly 
when she said that. “ What is the mat- 
ter? What have I said to hurt you, 
sweet ?” cried Charlotte. 
“Nothing, dear,” replied 


and held 


Eglantina, 
the other giri close in her 
arms. 

“T never loved any man overmuch, 
though so many have said that they loved 
me, but I can see how you love Roger,” 
Charlotte said, innocently. 

“There is no one like him,” Eglan- 
tina agreed, and she began sobbing in a 
despairing fashion, and Charlotte strove 
to comfort her. 

“He will love you just the same when 
he can see,” she said. “ Beauty is but 
skin-deep, sweetheart.” 


DOOR, AND WHISPERED SHARPLY IN HER EAR 


“T care not, oh, I care not, so he is 
not hurt,” sobbed Eglantina. 

“How you love him!” whispered the 
other girl. “If he be not true to love 
like yours, he is more blind when he sees 
than when he saw not.” 

It was the next afternoon that the 
bandages were to be removed from Roger 
Proctor’s and it would then 
known if the operation were a success. 
The great doctor and Eglantina’s father 
and the nurse were in the room with 
Roger. Eglantina and Charlotte waited 
outside. Charlotte dressed in a 
lilac satin gown falling in soft folds 
around her lovely height; and her fair 
hair was twisted into a great knot, from 
which fell a shower of loose curls around 
her rosy face; and since she had come 
away without a certain tucker of wrought 
lace which she much affected, Eglantina 
had dressed her in one of her own, taking 
a sachet of lavender, and she had fas- 
tened it with her brooch of Roger’s hair 
set in pearls. The two 
uneasily. 

They listened to every sound from the 
next room, the study, where 
Roger and the two physicians were, and 
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ROGER GAVE ONE GREAT GLAD CRY OF RECOGNITION 
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presently out came Doctor Eliphalet 
Litchfield, not with the gladness of his 
profession after a successful operation, 
but falteringly, with pitiful eyes upon 
his daughter. 

“ Well?” said Eglantina to him. 

“ He sees,” replied Doctor Litchfield in 
a husky voice. He looked hesitatingly 
at Eglantina. 

The door was opened again, and Doctor 
David Lyman looked out. “ He is asking 
for your daughter,” he said to Eliphalet 
Litchfield. 

“ Eglantina, Eglantina,” called Roger’s 
voice, high with nervousness. He was 
too weak to stir; the strain had been 
severe, and he was of a delicate physique. 

“You had best come at once,” whis- 
pered the doctor. “He has been under a 
great stress, and it is not advisable to 
cross him; even his sight may depend 
upon it.” 

Eglantina laid a hand with a weight 
of steel on her cousin’s arm. “Go,” 
she said. 

Charlotte stared, pale and scared. 

“ Go,” said Eglantina. 

Doctor Litchfield made a motion for- 
ward, but Eglantina stopped him with a 
look. She pushed Charlotte toward the 
study door, and whispered sharply in her 
ear. “You heard what the doctor said. 
Don’t let him know. Go.” 

Charlotte went into the room half by 
force, half with bewildered acquiescence. 
Then the three outside heard a great cry 
of rapture from Roger, and Eglantina 
went away hurriedly, leaving the men 
looking at each other. 

It was nearly time for the stage-coach. 
Eglantina was waiting for it at the 
turn of the road. No one had seen her 
leave the house. An hour later Doctor 
Litchfield found a letter pinned to his 
cloak, which hung in the entry. It was 
very brief: “ Dear father, this is to in- 
form you that I have gone to Aunt Pa- 
mela’s. Do not undeceive Roger at pres- 
ent, and do not let Charlotte. Your re- 
spectful and obedient daughter to com- 
mand, Eglantina.” 

Eglantina had been with her Aunt Pa- 
mela a week, when one afternoon came 
Charlotte riding in the doctor’s chaise, 
herself driving with a pretty skill, hold- 
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ing the reins high, slapping the white 
horse’s back with them, and clucking to 
him like a bird to hasten his pace. And 
she, running into Miss Pamela Litch- 
field’s house, and finding Eglantina by 
herself embroidering in the parlor, in the 
deep window-seat, caught her round the 
waist, and talked fast, half laughing and 
half crying. “ He will have none of me,” 
she said. “ This morning he told me, with 
as near tears as a man may, that he ac- 
counted himself as worthy of great blame, 
but held that he might be worthy of more 
did he dissemble. This to me; and to my 
uncle, your father, he said more. This 
he said of me—of me, who has had some 
praise, whether deserved or not, for her 
looks—that he was disappointed in my 
poor face, that it was not what he had 
deemed it to be, that it was less fair. 
And then I, having heard what he said 
to my uncle, and being, I will admit, 
something taken aback by such slighting 
—I told him that it was all a deception, 
that I was my poor self instead of his 
beloved Eglantina, that she had been un- 
expectedly called away, and that we had 
deceived him for his health’s sake; and, 
Lord! had you but seen how he bright- 
ened! And now you must go to him, 
sweetheart.” 

It was evening when Eglantina and 
Charlotte rode into the yard of the Litch- 
field house, and the next morning Eglan- 
tina went into the east parlor, and stood 
before Roger Proctor; and a sunbeam 
from the east window, the lettered shut- 
ter of which had been thrown open, fell 
upon her poor face with the monstrous 
travesty of a rose disfiguring her cheek; 
and Roger gave one great glad ery of re- 
cognition, and she was in his arms, and 
he was covering her face with kisses, and 
looking at it with eestasy as if it were the 
face of an angel. “Oh, Eglantina,” he 


said. “It is you, sweetheart, you and no 
other. No other could have such beauty 


as thine, the beauty I have seen with my 
soul, and now see with my twice-blessed 
eyes.” 

Eglantina lived and died, and her long 
grave is in the graveyard of Litchfield 
Village, and at the head is a marble 
stone on which are cut the verses be- 
ginning—“ Eglantina, tall and fair.” 
























UXMAL, CENTRAL AMERICA (PARTLY RESTORED) 


Pyramids of the kind shown exist in Arkansas and elsewhere in the southwestern part of the United States 


The Primeval North-American 
BY CHARLES HALLOCK. M.A. 


HE problem of how the continent 

of North America came to be peo- 

pled is easily solved if we accept 
the popular belief that the Old World 
creation antedates the New, which is 
based on the Biblical record of Genesis. 
But Scriptural testimony is not at all 
controverted by the hypothesis of au- 
togenous and contemporaneous groups 
of men, with their associated flora and 
fauna, inasmuch as the results of any 
explorations or intercourse which may 
have extended across the Atlantic before 
the Noachian deluge must have been lost 


sight of after the Flood, and so been un- 


known to writers of the Mosaic period. 
Abundant proofs have been exhumed 
from buried cities in Central America 
by Stephens, Le Plongeon, and other 
archeologists of intercontinental and 
interoceanic communications in prehis- 
torie times, and added proofs are con- 
stantly aceumulating. If these testi- 
monies are accepted (and they are given 
on tablets of stone), it is the easiest thing 
in the world to admit a primitive con- 
genital relationship between the people 
of America and the people of Asia and 
Afriea; and following this admission, 
correspondences and analogues in arts 
and architecture, physiognomy, mortuary 
and religious customs, dress and particles 


of speech, are quite satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

As to the antiquity of mankind, in 
either hemisphere, his birth and begin- 
ning must necessarily have been subse- 
quent to the several formative periods 
outlined in Genesis and declared by 
archaic geology, though long anterior to 
the second glacial epoch. During the 
natural processes of terrestrial adapta- 
tion for man’s abode great climatic 
changes took place in all parts of the 
globe, involving corresponding fertility 
or sterility, with their natural concomi- 
tants. When regions were habitable they 
were inhabited; when they would not sup- 
port life, it departed. So it came to pass, 
during the second glacial epoch, when the 
great boreal ice sheet covered one-half 
of the North-American continent, reach- 
ing as far south as the present cities of 
Philadelphia and St. Louis, and the 
glaciated portions were as unfit for hu- 
man occupation as the snow cap of 
Greenland is to-day, that aggregations of 
population clustered around the equa- 
torial zone, because’ the climatic condi- 
tions were congenial. And inasmuch as 
civilization the world over clings to the 
temperate climates and thrives there best, 
we are not surprised to learn that com- 
munities far advanced in arts and archi- 
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tecture built and occupied those great 
cities in Yucatan, Honduras, Guatemala, 
and other Central-American states, whose 
populations once numbered hundreds of 
thousands. Explorations have opened out 
the secrets of these mural wastes, and 
archeologists have coincidently been ex- 
cavating their desert counterparts in the 
Old World to verify their relationship. 
Anaglyphs of a long-forgotten people 
have been deciphered, and the revelation 
is like an open book. 

An approximate date when this civiliza- 
tion was at the acme of its glory would 
be about 10,000 years ago. This is estab- 
lished by observations upon the recession 
of the existing glacier fronts, which are 
known to drop back twelve miles in one 
hundred years. How many centuries 
previously this civilization had endured 
is a problem hard to solve, because it is 
not within mortal ken to know how long 
the ice sheet remained in bulk before it 
began to melt faster than it accumulated. 

Hence the popular assumption that 
America was originally peopled by mi- 
grations from the north is erroneous on 
the face of it, though within the past 
1500 years racial injections from Eu- 
rope and eastern Asia have largely over- 
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spread the higher latitudes. Ethnologists 
have made a mistake in drawing in- 
ferences from superficial signs which 
sequentially must be recent. If we wish 
to learn ancient history, we must dig. 
Ruins of sufficient antiquity to be con- 
sidered ancient by comparison with re- 
cent architecture overlie mural and ce- 
ramic deposits of ages long forgotten, 
the excavation of which discloses dates, 


events, notable names and places, and: 


monuments of art, which the practised 
archeologist could interpret with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy, even if 
graven tablets and monumental inscrip- 
tions did not invariably turn up to assist 
and confirm his deductions. So whether 
we work at Ur of Chaldea or at Chi- 
chen-Itza of Central America we are not 
liable to err if careful and consistent. 
It is by some such intelligent adjustment 
of coefficients that we are enabled to solve 
the racial problem of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, not only as respects the origin 
of the American Indigenes (miscalled 
Indians), but approximately the antiq- 
uity of their progenitors, whose ruined 
and silent cities, like those of Asia 
Minor, long since passed out of history, 
and whose massive pyramids, temples, 
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By courtesy of the Bureau of Forestry 


ANCIENT PICTOGRAPHS, MADE ABOUT gs000 YEARS AGO, KERN RIVER CANON, CALIFORNIA 


and palaces vie with those of the Old 
World, and are inferentially not only 
coeval with them, but closely rejiated. 
The nicety with which the parts fit 
is proof of the correctness of a thesis 
which not only indicates the birthplace of 
the people from which the early inhab- 
itants of North America sprung, but 
locates their point of departure (in Cen- 
tral America), and the several divergent 
routes of exodus therefrom northward, 
which eventuated in the distribution of 
the population over the greater part of 
the continent. And it is able to trace and 
establish these designated routes by mu- 
ral inscriptions, petroglyphs, stone tab- 
lets, writings, and traditions, the authen- 
ticity of which is self-evident and self- 
contained. Pictographs and _ painted 
rocks to the number of over 3000, all 
located and listed, are seattered all over 
the country, from the Dighton Rock in 
Massachusetts Bay to the Kern River 
Cafion in California, and from the Flor- 
ida cape to the Mouse River in Mani- 
toba, which, if translated, would give us 
a current history of migrations and events 
which have transpired since the glacial 
sheet was uncovered. The identity of the 
Indians with their ancient progenitors is 
further proven by relics, mortuary cus- 
toms, linguistic similarities, plants and 
vegetables, and primitive industrial and 
mechanical arts which have remained 
constant throughout the ages. And not 
only is the progress of migration and dis- 
tribution intelligently traced, but also 
the incidental metamorphoses and de- 
generation* which, in the course of the 


This theory of degeneration from the 
high civilization of ancient Central Amer- 
ica to the breech-clout Indians of the 
Plains, which is not popular with evolution- 
ists, is manifested in the case of negroes on 


long period of transformation, ultimately 
touched the level of savagery in many 
instances. 

With the gradual withdrawal of the 
glacial sheet the climate grew proportion- 
ately milder, and flora and fauna moved 
simultaneously northward. Coincidently 
the solar heat at the equator, which had 
before been tolerable, became oppressive ; 
large areas of agricultural land became 
desiccated; quarrels and jealousies arose; 
the overcrowded population grew restless, 
and an impulse of extradition super- 
vened which has probably had no parallel. 
Some emigrants went to South America 
and settled there, carrying their customs, 
arts, ceremonial rites, hieroglyphs, archi- 
tecture, ete.; and an immense exodus 
took place into Mexico and Arizona, 
which ultimately extended westward up 
the Pacifie coast. Coincidently a north- 
ward migration took place through New 
Mexico to southeastern Colorado, and 
another exodus still more direct across 
the Gulf of Mexico in flotillas from Yu- 
ecatan to the mainland, and thence due 
northward between the 87th and the 97th 
meridians, extending at last as far up as 
Lake Superior, the progressive trend be- 
ing punctuated at succeeding stages by 
defensive earth-works, whose construction 
the sea islands along the coast of South 
Carolina, whose gibberish in the course of 
only three generations has become unin- 
telligible, and it is further illustrated and 
strengthened in modern history by the 
mountaineers of Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, who are the descendants of some of 
the best Virginia families since only a cen- 
tury ago, and who forgot in their trans- 
planting to establish with their homes the 
schools and churches which their forefa- 
thers had considered indispensable to men- 
tal and moral culture. And this barbarism 
is in the heart of an educated and progres- 
sive country. 
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HE SETTLEMENT AT KING’S ISLAND, ALASKA 


The King’s Island settlement was in existence when Captain Cook, in circumnavigating the globe, visited Bering 


Sea, and how much older it is no one can tell. There are no outer platforms or vestibules of the cave dwellings. 


When, in summer, the caves become too damp for health, the people move out, and construct of driftwood and walrus- 


skins the summer houses or tents which are prominent in the picture. The driftwood probably comes from the Yukon 


River, and is thrown up against the rocks and carefully gathered by the people. The floor is made of these driftwood 
trees hewn to be fairly level, and laid side by side. Then a light frame of driftwood is made over the floor, and 


covered with walrus-skins or the skins of the large seal. 


The rear end of the platform rests upon the ground, and 


the front of the summer tent is oftentimes twenty or thirty feet above the ground. In the picture may be seen some 


small holes in the side of the hill with layers of stone around the openings. These are the entrances to the caves. 


Inside the opening there is a small hallway from ten to twenty feet in length, and that opens through a small hole 


into the main living-room of the cave.] 


was attributed until recently to a hypo- 
thetical people termed Mound-Builders. 
Great numbers of emigrants also went to 
the Antilles, the Bahamas, and other 
neighboring islands, where colonies had 
already been planted, and thence to 
Florida, and from there were dissemi- 
nated all over the eastern part of the con- 
tinent as fast as it became habitable. 
These initial migrations took place in 
the early history of the glacial period. 
In subsequent epochs, when the ice sheet 
had withdrawn from large areas, as far 
at least as up to the latitude of the Great 
Lakes, there were immense influxes of peo- 
ple from Asia vid Bering Strait and the 
Kamtchatkan Peninsula on the Pacific 
side, and from northwestern Europe vid 
Greenland on the Atlantic side (that 
subaretic tract being hospitable then), 


and these continued, pari passu, as the 
earth became uncovered, distributing 
themselves over the country by available 
watercourses, which were then larger and 
more numerous than now, until large 
communities occupied its most attractive 
uplands, notably the region south of 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, as is made evi- 
dent by the abandoned copper-mines of 
Lake Superior and the many mounds 
and defensive earth-works in Ohio and 
contiguous territory. 

Early migrants from Central America 
into Mexico and beyond were able to 
maintain the high civilization of their 
forebears as long as their basic relation 
and environment remained unchanged, a 
postulate which is abundantly attested by 
archedlogical evidence, as well as by the 
enduring testimony of petroglyphs. But 
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finally came those stupendous _ terres- 
trial dislocations, upheavals, emergencies, 
droughts, denudations, and _ associated 
dynamic phenomena which punctuated 
the lapse of geological time and changed 
the contour of the continent. By the 
same great cataclysm which broke up the 
“fountains of the great deep,” accord- 
ing to the Scripture, and inundated so 
large a part of the globe and its ante- 
diluvian fauna and flora, the fructifying 
rivers of Central America were engulfed, 
and the acequias, aqueducts, and _ irri- 
gating canals were destroyed or rendered 
useless. Some disjointed records of this 
overwhelming catastrophe are inscribed 
upon pyramids, temple walls, monoliths, 
and porticos of those massive ruins which 
attest to their extinguished greatness, 
while oral traditions, next in historical 
value to the libraries which Cortez de- 
stroyed, have been transmitted down the 
centuries, even to Southwestern Indians 
of the present day. Drought, famine, 
malignant diseases, persistent  inter- 
necine wars, and ultimate depopulation 
supervened, and after efforts to maintain 
themselves on the home sites, the dis- 
comfited survivors scattered. 

For many centuries large communities 
tarried in Mexico, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, sections of which were populous 
up to the arrival of Coronado in 1540, 
but finally aridity of the soil, caused in 
large part by forest denudation, frequent 
tidal waves, the deflection of surface wa- 
ters into subterranean rock fissures, the 
merciless raids of the Spaniards, and in- 
ternecine wars scattered them over the 
lava beds and alkaline wastes of sage- 
bush and cactus, to eke out a precarious 
livelihood with their starveling flocks. 
The remnants ultimately betook them- 
selves to the cliffs and mesas, which they 
fortified, and attempted to subsist on 
crops forced from scantily irrigated gar- 
dens on the arid plains below. This for 
a distressful period, and then northward 
again to more peaceful and fertile locali- 
ties in eastern Colorado, where melting 
snows from the uplifted continental di- 
vide afforded perennial moisture. Here 
they maintained a long-protracted status 
as agriculturists and shepherds, estab- 
lishing thrifty towns and villages, of 
which a few remain to this day as “ pueb- 
los.” Records of their vicissitudes and 


dire extremity are pecked upon many a 
neighboring rock—of the continued at- 
tacks and defences, and how the cliff- 
dwellers were finally cut off by their 
enemies, and how few escaped. The ad- 
vent of the Spaniards and their ruthless 
quest for gold broke into the bucolic life 
of the pueblos. Many were exterminated, 
while others, harassed and impoverished, 
abandoned agriculture in despair and 
took to the chase for a livelihood. From 
that to semi-savagery the lapse was easy. 

The introduction of horses by Coro- 
nado at this juncture was a godsend to 
the afflicted people, for it not only en- 
abled them to chase the big game of the 
Rocky Mountain foot-hills, but it made 
long journeys possible. It enabled. them 
to follow the erratic movements of the 
buffalo into the Great Plains, whose in- 
terior until then had been unoccupied by 
men. Eventually they reached their east- 
ern border, where they encountered the 
forest Indians, who had also followed the 
migrations of the buffalo westward from 
Ohio, Virginia, and Illinois, which were 
its favorite habitat at the period when 
America was colonized by England. 

The collision of these nomadic horse 
Indians with the more sedentary forest 
tribes, who clustered in villages and had 
no horses, and have not had to this day, 
and the continuous struggle for terri- 
torial possession and hunting prerog- 
atives which followed, account in large 
part for the suggestive zone of mounds 
which spans the width of ten meridians, 
and extends from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Lake Superior. Outside of this zone 
there are no similar mounds east of the 
Rio Grande. For three hundred and fif- 
ty years this broad territorial strip was 
disputed ground, the principal seat of 
the struggle being in Ohio, where there 
is every evidence of pitched battles hav- 
ing been fought in front of intrench- 
ments, and in whose vicinity there are 
still great tumuli where hosts of the slain 
were buried. Distributively the mounds 
show quite exactly the area of territory 
fought over, their sinuous or waving 
lines or series indicating the varying for- 
tunes of the combatants. Mounds are 
of diverse sizes and shapes, from five to 
thirty feet high, and were used for burial 
and sacrificial purposes, for dykes, as 
sites for temples and dwellings, as 
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refuges from inundations, as amphithe- 
atres for ball games, and for ornamental 
purposes, as in public parks and gardens 
of the present day. Many in the sem- 
blanee of elephants, leopards, turtles, rats, 
snakes, deer, and the like, were copied 
from the Aztee and Toltee gardens, and 
from others extant in the Zufii and Mo- 
have country. They reproduced 
just as we copy patterns from the Old 
World. 

Memorabilia of permanent occupancy in 
bass-relief, sculpture, and hieroglyphs oc- 
cur everywhere among the ruins of the 
exhumed cities of Yucatan, and are re- 
peated all over Central America and parts 
of South America, while pictographs and 
rock inseriptions of later periods mark 
the exodus and advances of the emigrants 
along the trails which diverge from the 
point of departure through Mexico and 
Arizona, and thence northwestward up 
the Pacific, or due north to Colorado, and 
thence eastward along the Arkansas 
River across the Great Plains, or north- 
easterly across the Rio Grande through 
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southern Texas to Arkansas. The hiero- 
glyphs* include outlines of animals, clan 
marks, totems, secret - society insignia, 
challenges, defiances, taunts (since prac- 
tised by all Indian tribes), cautions 
against ambuscades and natural obstacles, 
directions to water-holes, camping- 
grounds, and rendezvous, as well as men- 
tion of skirmishes, forced marches, mis-, 
adventures, and special events, practices 
which were in vogue-in Palestine and 
Egypt in Biblical times. Every new 
archeological discovery adds testimony 
to establish the more than hypothetical 
origin of our American aborigines, and 
the close relationship between their an- 
cestors of Central America and the peo- 
ples of Egypt and Asia. The Bureau of 
Ethnography at Washington has remarked 

* Pictographs on inaccessible rock cliffs 
and walls of cafions were made from canoes 
when the permanent stage of water at all 
points was thirty-five feet higher than now. 
This is illustrated at Red Rock on Lake Su- 
perior, the level of all the Great Lakes be- 
ing at one time in the past that much high- 
er than it is now. 
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the identity of certain American hiero- 
glyphies in form and significance with 
those of Egypt and the East. The cal- 
endar of Mexico duplicates in essential 
features the calendars of India and 
Arabia; some social customs of America 
resemble those of Africa and Australia; 
and the beliefs and ceremonials of the 
American aborigines simulate and some- 
times exactly repeat those of India, 
China, and other countries. The sun- 
dance of the plains Indians is a relic of 
the sun-worship of Peru and Mexico and 
back to the worship of Baal Peor; and 
all the altars and sacrificial stones, the 
human sacrifices, the passing through 
fire, and those horrid abominations which 
were bewailed and denounced by the 
Bible prophets in Asia Minor 5000 years 
ago, were doubtless contemporary and in 
simultaneous practice on both hemi- 
spheres up to the advent of the Spaniards 
and the overthrow of the Montezumas. 
They obtain even now in isolated regions 
of this continent. 

The entire proposition contained in this 
paper may be synoptically stated as fol- 
lows: The primeval peoples of both 
North and South America originated 
from a civilization of high degree which 
occupied the sub- equatorial belt some 
10,000 years ago, while the glacial sheet 
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was still on. Population spread north- 
ward as the ice receded. Routes of ex- 
odus diverging from the central point of 
departure are plainly marked by ruins 
and records. The subsequent settlements in 
Mexico, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, and California indicate the suc- 
cessive stages of advance, as well as the 
persistent struggle to maintain the an- 
cient civilization against reversion and 
the catastrophes of nature. The varying 
architecture of the valleys, cliffs, and 
mesas is an intelligible expression of the 
exigencies which stimulated the builders. 
The gradual distribution of population 
over the higher latitudes in after-years 
vas supplemented by accretions from Eu- 
rope and northern Asia centiiries before 
the coming of Columbus. Wars and re- 
prisals were the natural and* inevitable 
results of a mixed and degenerating 
population with different dialects. The 
mounds which cover the mid-continental 
areas, isolated and in groups, tell the 
story thereof. The Korean immigration 
of the vear 544, historically cited, which 
led to the founding af the Mexican Em- 
pire in 1325, was but an incidental con- 
tribution to the growing population of 
North America. So also were the very 
much earlier migrations from Central 
America across the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Little 


N the beginning, when you first dis- 

covered that you were you, there was 

a little girl who lived in the same 
house with you. 

In the daytime she played with you, 
and believed all you said, and was always 
ready to ery. At night she slept with 
you and the four dolls. She was your 
little sister, Lizbeth. 

“Whose little girl are you?” they 
would ask her. If she were sitting in 
Father’s lap, she would doubtless reply. 

‘Father’s little girl.” 

But 

“Oh, Lizbeth,’ Mother would ery. 

and Mother’s,” Lizbeth would add, 
to keep peace in the family. Though she 
never mentioned you at such times, she 
told you privately that she would marry 
you when you grew to be a man, and 
publicly she remembered you in_ her 
prayers. Kneeling down at Mother’s 
knee, you and Lizbeth, in your little 
white nighties, before you went to bed, 
you said “ Now I lay me” in unison, 
and ended with blessing every one, only at 
the ve ry end you said, 

and God bless Captain Jinks,” for 
even a wooden soldier needed Cod in 
those long dark nights of childhood, 
while Lizbeth said, 

“_and God bless all my dollies, and 
send my Sally doll a new leg.” 

But though God sent three new legs, 
in turn, Sally was always losing them, 
so that finally Lizbeth confided in 
Mother: 

“Pretty soon God ‘ll be tired of send- 
ing Sally new legs, I guess. You speak 
to Him next time, Mother, ’cause I’m 
*shamed to any more.” 

And when Mother asked Him, He sent 
a new Sally instead of a new leg. It 
would be cheaper, Mother told Father, in 
the long-run. 

In the diplomatic precedence of Liz- 
beth’s prayers, Father and Mother were 
blessed first, and you came between 
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Sister 


BY ROY ROLKFE GILSON 


“Grandfather and Grandmother” and 
“God bless my dollies.”. Thus was your 
family rank established for all time by 
a little girl in a white night-gown. You 
were a little lower than your elders, it is 
true, but you were higher than the leg- 
less Sally or the waxen blonde. 

When Lizbeth and you were good, you 
loved each othe r, and when you were bad, 
both of you at the same time, you loved 
each other too, very dearly. But some- 
times it happened that Lizbeth was good 
and you were bad, and then she only 
loved Mother, and ran and told tales on 
vou. And you—well, you did not love 
anybody at all. 

When vour insides said it would be 
a long time before dinner, and your 
mouth watered, and you stood on a 
chair by the pantry shelf with your hand 
in a brown jar, and when Lizbeth found 
you there, you could tell by just look- 
ing at her face that she was very good 
that day, and that she loved Mother bet- 
ter than she did you. So you knew 
without even thinking about it that you 
were very bad, and you did not love any- 
body at all, and your heart quaked with- 
in you at Lizbeth’s sanctity. But there 
was always a last resort. 

“Lizbeth, if you tell ”—you mumbled 
awfully, pointing at her an uneanny 
forefinger dripping preserves—* if you 
tell, a great big black Gummy-gum 7Il 
get you when it’s dark, and he’ll pick 
out your eyes and gnaw your ears off, 
and he'll ke ep one paw over your mouth, 
so you ean’t holler, and when the blood 
comes—” 

Lizbeth quailed before you. She be- 
gan to ery. 

“You won't tell, will you?” you de- 
manded, fiercely, making eves like a 
Gummy-gum and showing your white 
teeth. 

“ No—o—o,.” wailed Lizbeth. 

“Well, stop crying, then,” you com- 
manded, sucking your syrupy fingers. 
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“Tf you ery, the Gummy-gum ‘ll come 
and get you now.” 

Lizbeth looked fearfully over her 
shoulder and stopped. By that time 
your fingers were all sucked, and the 
cover was back on the jar, and you were 
saved. But that night, when Mother and 
Father came home, you watched Lizbeth, 
and lest she should forget, you made the 
eyes of a Gummy-gum when no one but 
Lizbeth saw. Mother tucked you both 
into bed and kissed you and put out the 
light. Then Lizbeth whimpered. 

“Why, Lizbeth,” said Mother from 
the dark. 

Quick as a flash you snuggled up to 
Lizbeth’s side. “ The Gummy-gum ’I] get 
you if you don’t stop,” you whispered, 
warningly — but with one dismal wail 
Lizbeth was out of bed and in Mother’s 
arms. Then you knew all was over. 
Desperately you awaited retribution, 
humming a little song, and so it was to 
the tune of “I want to be an angel ” that 
you heard Lizbeth sob out her awful tale: 

“Tlarry...he...he said the Gummy- 
gum ‘d get me...if I told about the 
p'serves.” 

And it was you the Gummy-gum got 
that time, and your blood, you thought, 
almost came. 

But other nights when you went to 
bed—nights after days when you had 
both been good and loved each other—it 
was fine to lie there in the dark with Liz- 
beth, playing Make-Believe before you 
fell asleep. 

“T tell you,” you said, putting up 
your foot so that the covers rose upon it, 
making a little tent—“T tell you; let’s 
be Indians.” 

“ Let’s,” said Lizbeth. 

“ And this is our ]ittle tent, and there’s 
bears outside what ‘Il eat you up if you 
don’t look out.” 

Lizbeth shivered and drew her knees 
up to her chin, so that she was nothing 
but a little warm roll under the wigwam. 

“And now the bears are coming— 
wow! wow! wow!” 

And as the great hungry beasts push- 
ed their snouts under the canvas and 
growled and gnashed their teeth, Liz- 
beth, little squaw, squealed with terror, 
and seized you as you lay there helpless 
in your triple réle of tent and bears and 
Indian brave; seized you in the ticklish 


ribs so that the wigwam came tumbling 
about your ears, and the Indian brave 
rolled and shrieked with laughter, and 
the brute bears fled to their mountain 
caves. 

“ Children !” 

“ W—what ?” 

“Stop that noise and go right to sleep. 
Do you hear me?” 

Was it not the voice of the mamma 
bear? Stealthily you crept under the 
fallen canvas, which had grown smaller, 
somehow, in the mélée, so that when you 
pulled it up to your chin and tucked it 
in around you, Lizbeth was out in the 
cold; and when Lizbeth tucked herself 
in, then you were shivering. But by- 
and-by you huddled close in the twisted 
sheets and talked low beneath the edge 
of the coverlet, so that no one heard you 
—not even the Gummy-gum, who spent 
his nights on the back stairs. 

“Does the Gummy-gum eat little 
folks while they’re asleep?” asked Liz- 
beth, with a precautionary snuggle-up. 

“No; ’ecause the Gummy-gum is afraid 
of the little black gnomes what live in 
the pillows.” 

“Well, if the little black gnomes live 
in the pillows, why can’t vou feel them 
then ?” 

“’Cause, now, they’re so teenty-ween- 
ty and so soft.” 

“And can’t you ever see them at all?” 

“No; ’cause they don’t come out till 
you're asleep.” 

“Oh... Well, Harry—now—if a 
Gummy-gum had a head like a_ horse, 
and a tail like a cow, and a bill like a 
duck, what?” 

“Why — why, he wouldn’t, ’eause he 
isn’t.” 

“Oh... Well, is the Gummy-gum 
just afraid of the little gnomes, and 
that’s all?” 

“TTm-hm; ’cause the little gnomes have 
little knives, all sharp and shiny, what 
they got on the Christmas tree.” 

“ Our Christmas tree ?” 

“No; the little gnomes’s Christmas 
tree.” 

“The little gnomes’s Christmas tree?” 

“Tm-hm.” 


“Why ?” 


“"Cause ... why, there ain’t any 
why ... just Christmas tree.” 
“Just ... just Christmas tree?” 
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YOU SAID “NOW I LAY ME,” IN UNISON 
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MOTHER TUCKED YOU BOTH INTO BED AND KISSED YoOt 
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“Why ... I thought 

And you and Lizbeth 
never felt Mother 
smooth out the covers 
at all, though she lifted 
you up to. straighten 
them; and so you slept, 
spoon-fashion, warm as 
toast, with the little 
black gnomes watching 
in the pillows, and the 
Gummy- gum, hungry 
but afraid, in the dark 
of the back stairs. 

The pear-tree on the 
edge of the enchanted 
garden, green with sum- 
mer and tremulous with 
breeze, sheltered a little 
girl and her dolls. On 
the cool turf she sat 
alone, preoccupied, her 
dress starched and white 
like the frill of a val- 
entine, her fat little legs 
straight out before her, 
her bright little curls 
straight down behind, 
her lips parted, her eyes 
gentle with a dream of 
motherhood — Mamma 
Lizbeth crooning lulla- 
bies to her four chil- 
dren cradled in the 
soft grass. 

“T’ll tell you just one 
more story,” she was 
saving, “just one and 
that’s all, and then you 
children must go _ to 
sleep. Sally, lie still! 
Ain’t vou ‘shamed, 
kicking all the covers 
off and eatching cold? 
Naughty _ girl. Now 
you must listen. Well 
. . . Once upon a time 
there was a fairy what 
lived in a rose, and she 
had beautiful wings- 
oh, all ecolors—and she 
could go wherever she 
wanted to without any- 
body ever seeing her, 
*eause she was iwisi- 
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LITTLE 


ble, which is when you can’t see any- 
body at all. Well, one day the fairy 
saw a little girl carrying her father’s 
dinner, and she turned herself into an 
old witch and said to the little girl, 
‘Come to me, pretty one, and I will give 
thee a stick of peppermint candy.’ Now 
the little girl, she just loved eandy, and 
peppermint was her favorite, but she was 
a good little girl and minded her mother 
most dut’fly, and 
never told any 
lies or anything, 
so she curtsied to 
the old witch and 
said, ‘ Thank you 
kindly, but I must 
hurry with my 
father’s dinner, or 
he will be hungry 
waiting.” And 
uw h at d 0 you 
think? Just then 
the old witch 
turned into. the 
beautiful fairy 
again, and_ she 
kissed the little 
girl,and gave her 
a whole bag of 
peppermint candy, 
and a doll what 
talked, and a ve- 
loeinede for her 
little brother. 
And what does 
this story teach 
us, children? . 

Yes. That’s right. 
It teaches us to 
be good little boys 
and girls and 
mind our parents. 
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“Tt’s mine,” you cried, reaching out 
your hand. 

“ No—o,.” screamed Lizbeth. “It’s for 
my dollies’ breakfast,” and she hugged 
the stunted, speckled fruit to her bosom 
so tightly that its brown, soft side was 
crushed in her hands. You tried to 
snatch it from her, but she struck you 
with her little clinched fist. 

“ No—o,” she cried again. “It’s my 
dollies’ pear.’’ 
Her lip quivered. 
Tears sprang into 


her eves. You 
straightened your- 
self. 


“All sieht,” 
you muttered, 
fiercely. ‘‘All 
right for you. T’ll 
run away, I will, 
and T’ll never 
come back— 
neve rl!” 

You climbed 
the stone wall. 

‘“‘No,”? cried 
Lizbeth. 

wk hd never 
comeback,” you 
called defiantly 
as you. stood 
on the top of the 
wall. 

“No,” Lizbeth 
sereamed, scram- 
bling to her feet 
and turning to 
you a face wet 
with tears and 
white with terror. 

“ Never, never!” 
was your farewell 


And that’s all.” IT WOULD BE A LONG TIME BEFORE DINNER to her as you 


The dolls fell 
asleep. Lizbeth 
whispered lest they should awake, and tip- 
toed through the grass. <A blue-jay called 
harshly from a neighboring tree.  Liz- 
beth frowned and glanced anxiously at 
the grassy trundle-bed. “’Sh!” she said, 
warningly, her finger on her lip, when- 
ever you came near. 

Suddenly there was a rustle in the 
leaves above, and out of their green- 
ness a little pear dropped to the grass 
at Lizbeth’s feet. 


jumped. Deaf to 

the pitiful little 
wail behind you, you ran out across the 
meadow, muttering to yourself your fate- 
ful parting cry. 

Lizbeth stood for a moment looking at 
the wall where you had stood. Then she 
ran, sobbing, after you, around through 
the gate, for the wall was too high for 
her, and out into the field, where to her 
blurred vision you were only a distant 
figure now, never, never to return. 

“Harry!” she screamed, and the wind 
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blew her ery to you across the meadow, 
but you ran on, unheeding. She strug- 
gled after you. The daisies brushed her 
skirt. Creeping vines caught at her 
little shoes and she fell. Seratched by 
briers, she scrambled to her feet again 
and stumbled on, blind with tears, crying 
ever “ Harry, Harry!” but so faintly now 
in her sobs and breathlessness that you 
did not hear. At the top of a weary, 
weary slope she sank helpless and heart- 
broken in the grass, a little huddle of 
eurls and pinafore, so that your con- 
science smote you as you stood waiting, 
half hidden by the hedge. 

“Don’t be a ery-baby. I was only 
fooling,” you said, and at the sound of 
your voice Lizbeth lifted her face from 
the grasses and put out her arms to 
you with a ery. In one hand was the 
little pear. 

“Oh, 1 don’t want the old thing,” you 
cried, throwing yourself beside her on the 
turf. Smiling again through her tears, 
Lizbeth reached out a little hand seratech- 
ed by briers, and patted your cheek. 

“larry,” she said, “ you can have all 





WHEN YOU LOOKED IN LIZBETH'’S EYES YOU SAW 


YOURSELF 


my animal crackers for your m’nagerie, 
if you want to, and my little brown don- 
key; and I'll play horse with you any 
time you want me to, Harry, I will.” 

So, after all, you did not run away, 
and you and Lizbeth went home at last 
across the meadow, hand in hand. Be- 
hind you, hidden and forgotten in the 
red clover, lay your quarrel and the little 
pear. You never loved each other half so 
much, somehow, as when you had quar- 
relled a little and made up again. 

When Lizbeth loved you, there were 
stars in her brown eves; when you looked 
more closely, so that you were very near 
their shining, you saw in their round 
black pupils, smiling back at you, the 
face of a little boy; and then in your 
own eyes, Lizbeth, holding your cheeks 
between her hands, found the face of a 
little girl. 

“Why, it’s me!” she cried. 

And when you looked again into Liz- 
beth’s eyes, you saw yourself; and “ Oh, 
Mother,” vou said afterward, for you had 
thought deeply, “I think it’s the good 
Harry that’s in Lizbeth’s eyes, ’cause 

when I look at him, he’s always 
smiling.” That was as far as you 
thought about it then; but once, long 
afterward, it came to you that little 
boys never find their pictures in a 
sister’s eyes unless they are good, and 
love her, and hold her cheeks be- 
tween their hands. 

Lizbeth’s cheeks were softer than 
yours, and when she played horse, or 
the day was windy, so that the grass 
rippled and the trees sang, or when 
it was tub-day with soap and towels 
upstairs, her cheeks were pink as the 
roses in Mother’s garden. That is 
how you came to tell Mother a great 
secret, one evening in summer, as 
you sat with her and Lizbeth on 
the front steps, watching the sun 
go down: . 

“T guess it’s tub-day in the sky, 
Mother.” 

“ Tub-day 2?” 

“Why, ves. All the little clouds 
have been having their bath, I think, 
‘eause they’re all pink and shiny, 
like Lizbeth.” 

But once Lizbeth’s cheeks were 
white, and she stayed in bed every 
day, and you played by yourself. 
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THEY TOOK YOU AS FAR AS THE BEDROOM DOOR TO SEE HER 
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Twice a day they took you as far as 
the bed-room door to see her. 

= H’lo,” you said, as you peeked. 

“ T’lo,” she whispered back, very soft- 
lv, for she was almost asleep, and she did 
not even smile at you, and before you 
could tell her what the Pussy-cat did they 
took you away—but not till you had seen 
the two glasses on the table with the 
silver spoon on top. 

There was no noise in the days then. 
Even the trees stopped singing, and the 
wind walked on tiptoe and whispered 
into people’s ears, like you. 

“Ts it to-day Lizbeth comes down 
stairs?” you asked every morning. 

“Do you think Lizbeth will play with 
me to-morrow?” you asked every night. 
Night came a long time after morning 
in the days when Lizbeth could not play. 

“Oh dear, I don’t think I feel very 
well,” you told Mother. ‘Tears spilled out 
of your eyes and rolled down your cheeks. 
Mother felt your brow and looked at 
your tongue. 

‘I know what’s the matter with my 
little boy,” she said, and kissed you, but 
she did not put you to bed. 


One day when no one was near you 
peeked and saw Lizbeth. She was alone 
and very little and very white. 

“ TH ’lo,” you said. 

“ H’lo,” she whispered back and smiled 
at you, and when she smiled you could 
not wait any longer. You went in very 
softly and kissed her where she lay 
and gave her a little hug. She patted 
your cheek. 

“Td like my dollies,” she whispered. 
You brought them to her, all four—the 
two china ones and the rag brunette and 
the waxen blonde. 

“Dollies are sick,” she said. “ They 
most died, I guess. Play you're sick, 
too.” 

Mother found you there—Lizbeth and 
you and the four dolls, side by side on 
the bed, all in a little sick row. And 
from the very moment that you kissed 
Lizbeth and gave her the little hug, she 
grew better, so that by-and-by the wind 
blew louder and the trees sang lustily, 
and all Our Yard was bright with flowers 
and sun and voices and play, for you 
and Lizbeth and the four dolls were 
well again. 


Music 


BY HILDEGARDE HAIVTHORNE 


N the wide-moving Sea 


Is hid a 
That the 


Whispers of, but 


mystery 
ever-sounding swell 


may not tell 


With its deathless melody 
Guarding the secret well. 


And the wind, in its sweep 
Above the mighty deep, 
Breathes a meaning few may know; 


Sings it in a cadence low; 


Thunders it from steep to steep 
Farther than thought can go. 


The Spirit hath no way 

Its master-word to say. 
But that chanting of the Sea 
And the wind’s high harmony ? 

With immortal phrases they 
Invest the mystery! 
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Lady Rose’s Daughter 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


PART IV 


CHAPTER VII 

ULIE LE BRETON was ssitting 

alone in her own small sitting- 

room. It was the morning of the 
Tuesday following her Sunday scene 
with Lady Henry, and she was busy with 
various household affairs. A small ham- 
per of flowers newly arrived from Lady 
Henry’s Surrey garden, and not yet un- 
packed, was standing open on the table, 
with various empty flower-glasses beside 
it. Julie was at the moment occupied 
with the “Stores order” for the month; 
and Lady Henry’s cook-housekeeper had 
but just left the room after delivering an 
urgent statement on the need for “ re- 
lining ” a large number of Lady Henry’s 
copper saucepans. 

The room was plain and threadbare. 
It had been the school-room of various 
generations of Delafields in the past. But 
for an observant eye it contained a good 
many objects which threw light upon its 
present occupant’s character and history. 
In a small bookease beside the fire were a 
number of volumes in French bindings. 
They represented either the French 
classics—Racine, Bossuet, Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine,—which had formed 
the study of Julie’s convent days,—or 
those other books, George Sand, Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Mazzini, Leo- 
pardi, together with the poets and novel- 
ists of revolutionary Russia, or Polish 
nationalism, or Irish rebellion, — which 
had been the favorite reading of both. 
Lady Rose and her lover. They were but 
a hundred in all; but for Julie Le Breton 
they stood for the bridge by which, at 
will, memory and dreamful pity might 
earry her back into that vanished life 
she had once shared with her parents,— 
those strange beings, so calm and yet so 
passionate in their beliefs, so wilful and 
yet so patient in their deeds, by whose 
acts her own experience was still wholly 
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conditioned. In her little room there 
were no portraits of them visible. But 
on a side table stood a small carved 
triptych. The oblong wings, which were 
open, contained photographs of figures 
from one of the great Bruges Memlings. 
The centre was covered by two wooden 
leaves delicately carved; and the leaves 
were locked. The inquisitive house-maid 
who dusted the room had once tried to 
open them—in vain. 

On a stand near the fire lay two or three 
vellow volumes—some recent French es- 
says, a volume of Memoirs, a tale of 
Bourget’s, and so forth. These were 
flanked by Sir Henry Maine’s Popular 
Government, and a recent brilliant study 
of English policy in Egypt—both of 
them with the name “ Richard J. Mon- 
tresor ” on the title-page. The last num- 
ber of Dr. Meredith’s paper, The New 
Rambler, was there also; and—with the 
paper-knife still in its leaves—the jour- 
nal of the latest French traveller in Mo- 
kembé, a small “ H.AW.” inscribed in the 
top right-hand corner ef its gray cover. 

Julie finished her Stores order, with a 
sigh of relief. Then she wrote half a 
dozen business notes, and prepared a few 
cheques for Lady Henry’s signature. 
When this was done the two dachshunds, 
who had been lying on the rug spying 
out her every movement, began to jump 
upon her. 

But Julie laughed in their faces. “ It’s 
raining!” she said, pointing to the win- 
dow,—“ raining! So there! Either you 
won’t go out at all, or you'll go with 
John!” 

John was the second footman, whom 
the dogs hated. They returned crest- 
fallen to the rug, and to a hungry waiting 
on Providence. Julie took up a letter 
on foreign paper which had reached her 
that morning, glanced at the door, and be- 
gan to re-read its closely written sheets. 
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It was from an English diplomat on a 
visit to Egypt, a man on whom the eyes 
of Europe were at that moment fixed. 
That he should write to a woman at all, 
on the subjects of the letter, involved a 
compliment hors ligne; that he should 
write with this ease, this abandonment, 
was indeed remarkable. Julie flushed a 


little as she read. But when she came 
to the end, she put it aside with a look of 
worry. “I wish he’d write to Lady 


Henry!” was her thought. “She hasn’t 
had a line from him for weeks. I 
shouldn’t wonder if she suspects already. 
When any one talks of Egypt, I daren’t 
open my lips”— 

—for fear of betraying the very mi- 
nute and first-hand information that was 
possessed by Lady Henry’s companion ? 
With a smile and a shrug she locked the 
letter away in one of the drawers of her 
writing-table, and took up an envelope 
which had lain beneath it. From this— 
again with a look round her—she half 
drew out a photograph. The grizzled 
head and spectacled eyes of Dr. Meredith 
emerged. Julie’s expression softened; 
her eyebrows went up a little; then she 
slightly shook her head, like one who pro- 
tests that if something has gone wrong, 
it isn’t—isn’t—his fault! Unwillingly, 
she looked at the last words of the letter: 





“So remember,—I can give you work 
if you want it—and paying work. I 
would rather give you my life ahd my all. 
But these, it seems, are commodities for 
which you have no use. So be it. But 
if yon refuse to let me serve you, when 
the time comes, in such ways as I have 
suggested in this letter, then indeed you 
would be unkind—I would almost dare 
to say—ungrateful! 

Yours always F. M.” 


This letter also she locked away. But 
her hand lingered on the last of all. She 
had read it three times already, and knew 
it practically by heart. So she left the 
sheets undisturbed in their envelope. 
But she raised the whole to her lips, and 
pressed it there, while her eyes, as they 
slowly filled with tears, travelled—unsee- 
ing—to the wintry street beyond the win- 
dow. Eyes and face wore the same ex- 
pression as Wilfrid Bury had surprised 
there—the dumb utterance of a woman 








hard pressed, not so much by the world 
without as by some wild force within. 

In that still moment the postman’s 
knock was heard in the street outside. 
Julie Le Breton started, for no on 
whose life is dependent on a daily letter 
can hear that common sound without a 
thrill. Then she smiled sadly at herself. 
“ My joy is over for to-day!” And she 
turned away with the letter in her hand. 

But she did not place it in the same 
drawer with the others. She moved 
across to the little carved triptych, and 
after listening a moment to the sounds 
in the house, she opened its closed doors, 
with a gold key that hung on her watch- 
chain, and had been hidden in the bosom 
of her dress. 

The doors fell open. Inside, on a back- 
ground of dark velvet, hung two minia- 
tures, lightly framed in gold and linked 
together by a graceful seroll-work in gold. 
They were of fine French work, and they 
represented a man and woman, both 
handsome, young, and of a remarkable 
distinction of aspect. The faces, never- 
theless, hardly gave pleasure. There was 
in each of them a look at once absent 
and eager,—the look of those who have 
eared much and ardently for “man”; 
and very little, comparatively, for men. 

The miniatures had not been meant 
for the triptych, nor the triptych for 
them. It had been adapted to them by 
loving hands; but there was room for 
other things in the velvet-lined hollow, 
and a packet of letters was already re- 
posing there. Julie slipped the letter of 
the morning inside the elastic band which 
held the packet; then she closed and lock- 
ed the doors, returning the key to its 
place in her dress. Both the lock and 
hinges of this little hiding-place were 
well and strongly made; and when the 
wings also were shut and locked, one saw 
nothing but a massively framed photo- 
graph of the Bruges belfry, resting on a 
wooden support. 

She had hardly completed her little 
task when there was a sudden noise of 
footsteps in the passagé outside. 

“ Julie!” said a light voice, subdued to 
a laughing whisper. “ May I come in?” 

The Duchess stood on the threshold, 
her small shell-pink face emerging from 
a masterly study in gray,—presented by 
a most engaging costume. 
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Julie in surprise advanced to meet her 
visitor, and the old butler, who was Miss 
Le Breton’s very good friend, quickly 
and discreetly shut the door upon the 
two ladies. 

“Oh, my dear!” said the Duchess, 
throwing herself into Julie’s arms— I 
came up so quietly! I told Hutton not 
to disturb Lady Henry; and I just crept 
up stairs, holding my skirts. Wasn’t it 
heroic of me to put my poor little head 
into the lion’s den like this? But when 
[ got your letter this morning saying 
you couldn’t come to me, I vowed I 
would just see for myself how you were, 
and whether there was anything left of 
you—oh! you poor pale thing!” 

And drawing Julie to a chair, the little 
Duchess sat down beside her, holding her 
friend’s hands and studying her face. 

“Tell me what’s been happening,—I 
believe you’ve been crying! Oh! the 
old wretch !” 

“You’re quite mistaken,” said Julie, 
smiling. “ Lady Henry says I may help 
you with the bazar.” 

“No!” The Duchess threw up her 
hands in amazement. “ How have you 
managed that ?” 

“ By giving in. But, Evelyn—I’m not 
coming.” 

“Oh!—Julie!” The Duchess threw 
herself back in her chair, and fixed a 
pair of very blue and very reproachful 
eyes on Miss Le Breton. 

“No, ’'m not coming. If I’m to stay 
here, even for a time, I mustn’t provoke 
her any more. She says I may come— 
but she doesn’t mean it.” 

‘She couldn’t mean anything civil or 
agreeable! How has she been behaving 
—since Sunday ?” 

Julie looked uncertain. 

“Qh! there is an armed truce. I was 
made to have a fire in my bed-room last 
night. And Hutton took the dogs out 
yesterday.” 

The Duchess laughed. 

“ And there was quite a scene on Sun- 
day? You don’t tell me much about it 
in your letter. But—Julie!”—her voice 
dropped to a whisper—“ was anything 
said about Jacob?” 

Julie looked down. A bitterness crept 
into her face. 

“Yes. I can’t forgive myself. I was 
provoked into telling the truth.” 


- 
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“You did! Well? I suppose Aunt 
Flora thought it was all your fault that 
he proposed—and an impertinence that 
you refused!” 

“She was complimentary at the time,” 
said Julie, half smiling. “ But since— 
No! I don’t feel that she is appeased.” 

“Of course not. Affrented!—more 
likely.” 

There was a silence. The Duchess was 
looking at Julie, but her thoughts were 
far away. And presently she broke out, 
with the é¢fourderie that became her— 

“T wish I understood it myself, Julie! 
I know you like him.” 

“Tmmensely. But—we should fight!” 

Miss Le Breton looked up with anima- 
tion. 

“Oh! that’s not a reason!” said the 
Duchess, rather annoyed. 

“It’s the reason. I don’t know—there 
is something of iron in Mr. Delafield;” 
and Julie emphasized the words with a 
shrug, which was almost a shiver. “ And 
as I’m not in love with him—I’m afraid 
of him!” 

“That’s the best way of being in love!” 
cried the Duchess. “ And then, Julie” 
—she paused, and at last added naively, 
as she laid her little hands on her friend’s 
knee—“ haven’t you got any ambitions?” 

“Plenty. Oh! I should like very well 
to play the Duchess,—with you to in- 
struct me,” said Julie, caressing the 
hands. “But I must choose my Duke. 
And till the right one appears, I prefer 
my own wild ways.” 

“Afraid of Jacob Delafield? How 
odd!” said the Duchess, with her chin on 
her hands. 

“Tt may be odd to you,” said Julie, 
with vivacity. “In reality, it’s not in 
the least odd. There’s the same quality 
in him that there is in Lady Henry.— 
something that beats you down,” she 
added, under her breath. “ There— 
that’s enough about Mr. Delafield—quite 
enough !” 

And rising, Julie threw up her arms 
and clasped her hands above her head. 
The-gesture was all strength and will— 
like the stretching of a sea-bird’s wings. 

The Duchess looked at her with eyes 
that had begun to waver. 

“ Julie, I heard such an odd piece of 
news last night.’ 

Julie turned. 
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“You remember the questions you 
asked me about Aileen Moffatt ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well, I saw a man last night who had 
just come home from Simla. He saw a 
great deal of her, and he says that she 
and her mother were adored in India. 
They were thought so quaint and sweet 
unlike other people—and the girl so love- 
ly, in a sort of gossamer way. And who 
do you think was always about with 
them, at Peshawar first, and then at 
Simla—so that everybody talked? Cap- 
tain Warkworth! My man believed there 
was an understanding between them.” 

Julie had begun to fill the flower- 
glasses with water and unpack the flower- 
basket. Her back was towards the Duch- 
ess. After a moment she replied—her 
hands full of forced narcissus— 

“ Well—that would be a coup for him.” 

“T should think so! She is supposed 
to have half a million—in coal-mines 
alone—besides land. Has Captain Wark- 
worth ever said anything to you about 
them ?”’ 

“ No. He has never mentioned them.” 

The Duchess reflected, her eyes still on 
Julie’s back. 

“ Everybody wants money nowadays. 
And the soldiers are just as bad as any- 
body else. They don’t look money—as 
the City men do—that’s why we women 
fall in love with them—but they think 
it, all the same.” 

Julie made no reply. The Duchess 
could see nothing of her. But the little 
lady’s face showed the flutter of one de- 
termined to venture yet a little further 
on thin ice. 

“ Julie—I’ve done everything you’ve 
asked me. I sent a card, for the 20th, to 
that rather dreadful woman, Lady Fros- 
wick. I was very clever with Bertie 
about that living; and I’ve talked to 
Mr. Montresor. But—Julie—if you 
don’t mind—I really should like to know 
why you're so keen about it?” 

The Duchess’s cheeks were by now one 
flush. She had a romantic affection for 
Julie, and would not have offended her 
for the world. 

Julie turned round. She was always 
pale, and the Duchess saw nothing un- 
usual. 

“ Am I so keen?” 


* Julie!—you have done everything in 








the world for this man since he came 
home.” 

“Well, he interested me,” said Julie, 
stepping back to look at the effect of one 
of the vases. “ The first evening he was 
here, he saved me from Lady Henry- 
twice. He’s alone in the world, too, 
which attracts me. You see—I happen 
to know what it’s like. An only son— 
and an orphan—and no family interest 
to push him—” 

“So you thought you’d push him? Oh! 
Julie, you’re a darling—but you’re rather 
a wire-puller—aren’t you?” 

Julie smiled faintly. 

“ Well—perhaps I like to feel some- 
times—that I have a little power. 1 
haven’t much else.” 

The Duchess seized one of her hands 
and pressed it to her cheek. 

“You have power, because every one 
loves and admires you. As for me, I 
would cut myself in little bits to please 
you! .... Well, I only hope, when he’s 
married his heiress, if he does marry her, 
they'll remember what they owe to you!” 

Did she feel the hand lying in her own 
shake? At any rate it was brusquely 
withdrawn, and Julie walked to the end 
of the table to fetch some more flowers. 

“TI don’t want any gratitude,” she 
said, abruptly,—* from any one. Well, 
now, Evelyn, you understand about the 
bazar? I wish I could—but I can’t!” 

“Yes, I understand. Julie!” The 
Duchess rose impulsively, and threw her- 
self into a chair beside the table where 
she could watch the face and movements 
of Mademoiselle Le Breton. “Julie, I 
want so much to talk to you—about 
business. You’re not to be offended! 
Julie—if you leave Lady Henry, how will 
you manage ¢” 

“How shall I live, you mean?” said 
Julie, smiling at the euphemism in which 
this little person, for whom existence had 
rained gold and flowers since her cradle, 
had enwrapped the hard facts of bread 
and butter—facts with which she was 
so little acquainted that she approached 
them with a certain delicate mystery. 

“You must have some money, you 
know, Julie,” said the Duchess, timidly, 
her upraised face and Paris hat well 
matched by the gay poinsettias, the deli- 
eate eucharis and arums, with which the 
table was now covered. 
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“] shall earn some,” said Julie, qui- 
etly. 

“Oh! but, Julie, you can’t be bothered 
with any other tiresome old lady!” 

“No. I should keep my freedom. But 
Dr. Meredith has offered me work—and 
got me a promise of more.” 

The Duchess opened her eyes. 

“Writing! Well, of course we all know 
you ean do anything you want to do! And 
vou won’t let anybody help you at all ?” 

“T won’t let anybody give me money, 
if that’s what you mean,” said Julie, 
smiling. But it was a smile without ac- 
cent, without gayety. 

The Duchess, watching her, said to 
herself, “ Since I came in, she is changed 
—quite changed!” 

“ Julie, you’re horribly proud!” 

Julie’s face contracted a little. 

“ How much ‘ power’ should I have left, 
do you think—how much self-respect— 
if I took money from my friends?” 

“Well, not money, perhaps. But— 
Julie!—you know all about Bertie’s Lon- 
don property. It’s abominable how much 
he has! There are always a few houses 
he keeps in his own hands. If Lady 
Henry does quarrel with you—and we 
could lend you a little house—for a time 
—wouldn’t you take it, Julie?” 

Her voice had the coaxing inflections 
of a child. Julie hesitated. 

“Only if the Duke himself offered it,” 
she said finally, with a brusque stiffen- 
ing of her whole attitude. 

The Duchess flushed and stood up. 

“Oh, well, that’s all right,” she said, 
but no longer in the same voice. “ Re- 
member—I have your promise. I must 
go. Oh! this abominable bazar. It’s the 
first thing I’ve ever done for the poor— 
and I knew I should repent it!” 

And as Julie put her into her furs, the 
fresh pouting lips went chattering on: 
“The day after Bertie proposed to me, 
he said to me he hoped I should take 
‘an intelligent interest in the poor!’ 
And I put his own hand over his mouth, 
and made him listen to me. ‘ Bertie! 
I won’t do anything for the poor—not 
anything—that I don’t like, anyway—till 
I’m forty. I'll pet my servants and be 
nice to my children,’—well, I didn’t say 
quite that to him, of course,— but if you 
want a gorm for a wife, just say so, and 
we'll break it off!’ ” 
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“A gorm ‘—what’s that?” said Julie, 
unable at the same time to resist the 
temptation of kissing the pretty face so 
close to her. 

“A creature that goes to Committees 
—and knows all about the rules of public 
meeting—and dresses—well, you know 
how they dress,” said the Duchess, gather- 
ing up her glorious chinchilla muff and 
dainty gloves. 

“ On the contrary, nowadays, they dress 
extremely well.” 

“Oh! but that’s worse than anything! 
People take them for the proper sort of 
thing, and all the while they’re just— 
gorms! Good-by, Julie—you darling! . . 
Oh! by-the-way, what an idiot I am! 
Here am I forgetting the chief thing I 
came about. Will you come with me to 
Lady Hubert’s to-night? Do! Bertie’s 
away, and I hate going by myself.” 

“To Lady Hubert’s?” said Julie, start- 
ing a little. “I wonder what Lady Henry 
would say ?”’ 

“Tell her Jacob won’t be there!” said 
the Duchess, laughing. “ Then she won’t 
make any difficulties.” 

“ Shall I go and ask her ?”’ 

“Gracious! let me get out of the house 
first. Give her a message from me that I 
will come and see her to-morrow morn- 
ing. We've got to make it up, Bertie 
says; so the sooner it’s over, the better. 
Say all the civil things you can to her, 
about to-night—and wire me this after- 
noon. If all’s well, I come for you at 
eleven.” 

The Duchess rustled away. Julie was 
left standing by the table, alone. Her 
face was very still, but her eyes shone, 
her teeth pressed her lip. Unconsciously 
her hand closed upon a delicate blossom 
of eucharis and crushed it. 

“T’ll go!” she said to herself; “ I'll go!” 
Her letter of the morning, as it happened, 
had included the following sentences: 

“T think to-night I must put in an 
appearance at the Hubert Delafields’,— 
though I own that neither the house nor 
the son of the house is very much to my 
liking. But I hear that he has gone back 
to the country. And there are a few 
people who frequent Lady Hubert’s, who 
might just now be of use.” 

Lady Henry gave her consent that 
Mademoiselle Le Breton should accom- 
pany the Duchess to Lady Hubert’s 
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party, almost with effusion. “It will be 
very dull,” she said. “ My sister-in-law 
makes a desert and calls it society. But 
if you want to go, go.—As to Evelyn 
Crowborough, | am engaged to my den- 
tist to-morrow morning.” 

When at night this message was re- 
ported to the Duchess, as she and Julie 
were on their way to Rutland Gate, she 
laughed. 

“Tow much leek shall I have to swal- 
low? What’s to-morrow? Wednesday. 
Hm—eards in the afternoon—in the 
evening I appear, sit on a stool at Lady 
Henry’s feet, and look at you through 
my glasses as though I had never seen 
you before. On Thursday I leave a 
French book; on Friday I send the baby 
to see her. Goodness! what a time it 
takes!” said the Duchess, raising her 
very white and very small shoulders. 
“ Well!—for my life, [ mustn’t fail to- 
morrow night.” 

At Lady Hubert’s they found a very 
tolerable, not to say lively, gathering, 
which quite belied Lady Henry’s slan- 
ders. There was not the same conscious 
brilliance, the same thrill in the air, as 
pertained to the gatherings in Bruton 
Street. But there was a more solid 
social comfort, such as befits people un- 
troubled by the certainty that the world 
is looking on. The guests of Bruton 
Street laughed, as _ well-bred people 
should, at the estimation in which Lady 
Henry’s salon was held, by those especial- 
ly who did not belong to it. Still, the 
mere knowledge of this outside estimate 
kept up a certain tension. At Lady Hu- 
bert’s there was no tension; and the 
agreeable nobodies who found their way 
in were not made to blush for the agree- 
able nothings of their conversation. 

Lady Hubert herself made for ease— 
partly no doubt for stupidity. She was 
fair, sleepy, and substantial. Her hus- 
band had spent her fortune, and ruffled 
all the temper she had. The Hubert 
Delafields were now, however, better 
off than they had been; investments had 
recovered; and Lady Hubert’s temper 
was once more placid, as Providence had 
meant it to be. During the coming 
season it was her firm intention to marry 
her daughter, who now stood beside her 
as she received her guests—a_ blond, 
sweet-featured girl, given, however, so it 


was said, to good works, and not at 
all inclined to trouble herself overmuch 
about a husband. 

The rooms were fairly full; and the 
entry of the Duchess and Mademoiselle 
Le Breton was one of the incidents of 
the evening, and visibly quickened the 
pulses of the assembly. The little Dres- 
den-china Duchess, with her clothes, her 
jewels, and her smiles, had been, since 
her marriage, one of the chief favorites 
of fashion. She had been brought up in 
the depths of the country, and married 
at eighteen. After six years she was not 
in the least tired of her popularity or 
its penalties. All the life in her dainty 
person, her glancing eyes, and small, 
smiling lips rose, as it were, to meet the 
stir that she evoked. She vaguely saw 
herself as Titania, and played the part 
with childish glee. And like Titania, as 
she had more than once ruefully re- 
flected, she was liable to be chidden by 
her lord. 

But the Duke was on this particular 
evening debating high subjects in the 
House of Lords, and the Duchess was 
amusing herself. Sir Wilfrid Bury, who 
arrived not long after his goddaughter, 
found her the centre first of a body-guard 
of cousins, including amongst them ap- 
parently a great many handsome young 
men, and then of a small crowd, whose 
vaguely smiling faces reflected the pleas- 
ure that was to be got, even at a distance, 
out of her young and merry beauty. 

Julie Le Breton was not with her. But 
in the next room Sir Wilfrid soon per- 
ceived the form and face which in their 
own way exacted quite as much atten- 
tion from the world as those of the 
Duchess. She was talking with many 
people, and, as usual, he could not help 
watching her. Never yet had he seen 
her wide biack eyes more vivid than they 
were to-night. Now, as on his first sight 
of her, he could not bring himself to call 
them beautiful. Yet beautiful they were, 
by every canon of form and color. No 
doubt it was something in their expres- 
sion that offended his .own well-drilled 
instincts. 

He found himself thinking suspicious 
thoughts about most of the conversations 
in which he saw her engaged. Why was 
she bestowing those careful smiles on 
that intolerable woman, Lady Froswick? 
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And what an acquaintance she seemed to 
have among these elderly soldiers, who 
might at all times be reckoned on at 
Lady Hubert’s parties! One gray-haired 
veteran after another recalled himself to 
her attention, got his few minutes with 
her, and passed on smiling. Certain high 
officials, too, were no less friendly. Her 
court, it seemed to him, was mainly com- 
posed of the middle-aged; to-night, at 
any rate, she left the young to the 
Duchess. And it was, on the whole, a 
court of men. The women, as he now 
perceived, were a trifle more reserved. 
There was not, indeed, a trace of ex- 
clusion. They were glad to see her; 
glad, he thought, to be noticed by her. 
But they did not yield themselves—or so 
he fancied—with the same wholeness as 
their husbands. 

“ How old is she?” he asked himself. 
“ About nine-and-twenty? . . Jacob’s age, 
or a trifle older.” 

After a time he lost sight of her, and, 
in the amusement of his own evening, 
forgot her. But as the rooms were be- 
ginning to thin he walked through them, 
looking for a famous collection of min- 
iatures that belonged to Lady Hubert. 
English family history was one of his 
hobbies, and he was far better acquaint- 
ed with the Delafield statesmen and the 
Delafield beauties of the past than were 
any of their modern descendants. Lady 
Hubert’s Cosways and Plimers had made 
a lively impression upon him in days 
gone by, and he meant to renew ac- 
quaintance with them. 

But they had been moved from the 
room in which he remembered them, and 
he was led on through a series of drawing- 
rooms, now nearly empty, till on the 
threshold of the last he paused suddenly. 

A lady and gentleman rose from a sofa 
on which they had been sitting. Captain 
Warkworth stood still. Mademoiselle 
Le Breton advanced to the new-comer. 

“Ts it very late?” she said, gathering 
up her fan and gloves. “ We have been 
looking at Lady Hubert’s miniatures. 
That lady with the muff ”—she pointed to 
the case which occupied a conspicuous 
position in the room—“ is really wonder- 
ful! Can you tell me, Sir Wilfrid, where 
the Duchess is ?” 

“No, but I can help you to find her,” 
said that gentleman, forgetting the 
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miniatures, and endeavoring to look at 
neither of his companions. 

“And I must rush!” said Captain 
Warkworth, looking at his watch. “I 
told a man to come to my rooms at 
twelve—heavens!” 

He shook hands with Miss Le Breton, 
and hurried away. 

Sir Wilfrid and Julie moved on to- 
gether. That he had disturbed a most 
intimate and critical conversation was 
somehow borne in upon Sir Wilfrid. But 
kind and even romantic as was the old 
man’s inmost nature—his feelings were 
not friendly. 





“ How does the biography get on?” he 
asked his companion, with a smile. 

A bright flush appeared in Mademoi- 
selle Le Breton’s cheek. 

“T think Lady Henry has dropped it.” 

“ Ah, well—I don’t imagine she will re- 
gret it,” he said, dryly. 

She made no reply. Hc mentally ac- 
cused himself for a brute, and then shook 
off the charge. Surely a few pin-pricks 
were her desert! That she should defend 
her own secrets was, as Delafield had said, 
legitimate enough. But when a man 
offers you his services, you should not 
befool him beyond a certain point. 

She must be aware of what he was 
thinking! He glanced at her curiously, 
at the stately dress gleaming with jet, 
which no longer affected anything of the 
girl, at the fine but old-fashioned neck- 
lace of pearls and diamonds—no doubt 
her mother’s—which clasped her singu- 
larly slender throat. At any rate, she 
showed nothing. She began to talk 
again of the Delafield miniatures, using 
her fan the while with graceful de- 
liberation; and presently they found 
the Duchess. 

“Ts she an adventuress, or is she not 2” 
thought Bury, as his hansom carried 
him away from Rutland Gate. “If she 
marries Jacob, it will be a queer busi- 


ness !” 


CHAPTER VIII 


 pemest poe the Duchess had 
dropped Julie Le Breton at Lady 
Henry’s door. Julie groped her way up 
stairs through the sleeping house. She 
found her room in darkness, and she 
turned on no light. There was still a 
last glimmer of fire, and she sank down 
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by it, her long arms clasped round her 
knees, her head thrown back as though 
she listened still to words in her ears. 

“Oh! such a child!—such a dear, 
simple-minded child! Report engaged 
her to at least ten different people at 
Simla. She had a crowd of cavaliers 
there—I was one of them. The whole 
place adored her—and her mother. She 
is a very rare little creature,—but well 
looked after, I can tell you—a whole ar- 
ray of guardians in the background!” 

How was it possible not to trust that 
aspect and that smile? Her mind trav- 
elled back to the autumn days when she 
had seen them first; reviewed the steps, so 
little noticed at first, so rapid lately and 
full of fate, by which she had come into 
this bondage wherein she stood. She saw 
the first appearance of the young soldier 
in Lady Henry’s drawing-room; her first 
conversation with him; and all the subtle 
development of that singular relation 
between them, into which so many ele- 
ments had entered. The flattering sense 
of social power implied both in the hom- 
age of this young and successful man, 
and in the very services that she, on her 
side, was able to render him; impulsive 
gratitude for that homage, at a time 
when her very soul was smarting under 
Lady Henry’s contemptuous hostility; 
and then the sweet advances of a “ friend- 
ship” that was to unite them in a bond 
secret and unique, a bond that took no 
account of the commonplaces of love and 
marriage, the link of equal and kindred 
souls in a common struggle with hard 
and sordid circumstance. 

“T have neither family nor powerful 
friends,” he had. written to her a few 
weeks after their first meeting ;—* all 
that I have won, I have won for myself. 
Nobody ever made ‘ interest’ for me but 
you. You too are alone in the world. 
You too have to struggle for yourself. 
Let us unite our forces—cheer each other, 
care for each other—and keep our friend- 
ship a sacred secret from the world that 
would misunderstand it. I will not fail 
you. I will give you all my confidence; 
and I will try and understand that noble, 
wounded heart of yours, with its memo- 
ries, and all those singular prides and 
isolations that have been imposed on it 
by circumstance. I will not say, let me 
be your brother; there is something banal 





in that; ‘friend’ is good enough for us 
both; and there is between us a com- 
munity of intellectual and spiritual in- 
terest which will enable us to add new 
meaning even to that sacred word. | 
will write to you every day; you shall 
know all that happens to me; and what- 
ever grateful devotion can do to make 
your life smoother, shall be done.” — 

Five months ago, was it, that that let- 
ter was written ? 

ts remembered phrases already rang 
bitterly in an aching heart. Since it 
reached her she had put out all her pow- 
ers aS a woman, all her influence as an 
intelligence, in the service of the writer. 

And now, here she sat in the dark, tor- 
tured by a passion of which she was 
ashamed, before which she was beginning 
to stand helpless in a kind of terror. The 
situation was developing; and she found 
herself wondering how much longer she 
would be able to control herself or it. 
Very miserably conscious, too, was she 
all the time that she was now playing 
for a reward that was secretly, tacitly, 
humiliatingly denied her. How could a 
poor man, with Harry Warkworth’s am- 
bitions, think for a moment of marriage 
with a woman in her ambiguous and de- 
pendent position? Her common-sense 
told her that the very notion was absurd. 
And yet since the Duchess’s gossip had 
given point and body to a hundred vague 
suspicions, she was no longer able to 
calm, to master herself. 

Suddenly a thought of another kind 
occurred to her. It added to her smart 
that Sir Wilfrid, in their meeting at 
Lady Hubert’s, had spoken to her and 
looked at her with that slight touch of 
laughing contempt. There had been no 
insincerity in that emotion with which 
she had first appealed to him . her 
mother’s friend; she did truly value the 
old man’s good opinion. And yet she 
had told him lies. 

“T can’t help it,” she said to herself, 
with a little shiver. The story about the 
biography had been the invention of a 
moment. It had madé things easy, and 
it had a small foundation in the fact that 
Lady Henry had talked vaguely of using 
the letters lent her by Captain Wark- 
worth for the elucidation—perhaps in a 
Nineteenth Century article—of certain 
passages in her husband’s Indian career. 
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Jacob Delafield, too. There also it was 
no less clear to her than to Sir Wilfrid 
that she had “ overdone it.” It was true, 
then, what Lady Henry said of her—that 
she had an overmastering tendency to 
intrigue—to a perpetual tampering with 
the plain fact ? 

“ Well—it is the way in which such 
people as I defend themselves!” she said, 
obstinately repeating to herself what she 
had said to Sir Wilfrid Bury. 

And then she set against it, proudly, 
that disinterestedness of which, as she 
vowed to herself, no one but she knew 
the facts. It was true, what she had 
said to the Duchess and to Sir Wilfrid. 
Plenty of people would give her money, 
would make her life comfortable, without 
the need for any daily slavery. She 
would not take it. Jacob Delafield would 
marry her, if she lifted her finger; and 
she would not lift it. Dr. Meredith would 
marry her; and she had said him nay. 
She hugged the thought of her own un- 
known and unapplauded integrity. It 
comforted her pride. It drew a veil over 
that wounding laughter which had gleam- 
ed for a moment through those long 
lashes of Sir Wilfrid Bury. 

Last of all, as she sank into her rest- 
less sleep, came the remembrance that she 
was still under Lady Henry’s roof. In 
the silence of the night the difficulties of 
her situation pressed upon and tormented 
her. What was she to do? Whom was 
she to trust ? 


“Dixon, how is Lady Henry ?” 

“Much too ill to come down stairs, 
miss. She’s very much put out,—in 
fact,aniss ” (the maid lowered her voice), 
“you hardly dare go near her. But she 
says herself it would be absurd to at- 
tempt it.” 

“Tas Hutton had any orders?” 

“Yes, miss. I’ve just told him what 
her Ladyship wishes. He’s to tell every- 
body that Lady Henry’s very sorry, and 
hoped up to the last moment to be able 
to come down as usual.” 

“Has Lady Henry all she wants, 
Dixon? Have you taken her the evening 
papers ?” 

“Oh yes, miss. But if you go in to 
her much, her Ladyship says you’re dis- 
turbing her; and if you don’t go, why 
of course everybody’s neglecting her!” 
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“ Do you think I may go and say good- 
night to her, Dixon?” 

The maid hesitated. 

“T’ll ask her, miss—I’ll certainly ask 
her.” 

The door closed, and Julie was left 
alone in the great drawing-room of the 
Bruton Street house. It had been pre- 
pared as usual for the Wednesday even- 
ing party. The flowers were fresh; the 
chairs had been arranged as Lady Henry 
liked to have them; the parquet floor 
shone under the electric light; the Gains- 
boroughs seemed to look down from the 
walls with a gay and friendly expectancy. 

For herself, Julie had just finished her 
solitary dinner, still buoyed up while she 
was eating it by the hope that Lady 
Henry would be able to come down. The 
bitter winds of the two previous days, 
however, had much aggravated her 
chronic rheumatism. She was certainly 
ill and suffering; but Julie had known 
her make such heroic efforts before this 
to keep her Wednesdays going, that not 
till Dixon appeared with her verdict did 
she give up hope. 

So everybody would be turned away. 
Julie paced the drawing-room a solitary 
figure amid its lights and flowers—soli- 
tary and dejected. In a couple of hours’ 
time all her particular friends would 
come to the door and it would be shut 
against them. “ Of course expect me to- 
night,” had been the concluding words 
of her letter of the morning. Several 
people also had announced themselves 
for this evening whom it was extremely 
desirable she should see. A_ certain 
eminent Colonel, Professor at the Staff- 
College, was being freely named in the 
papers for the Mokembé Mission. Never 
was it more necessary for her to keep 
all the threads of her influence in good 
working order. And these Wednesday 
evenings offered her the occasions when 
she was most successful, most at her 
ease,—especially whenever Lady Henry 
was not well enough to leave the com- 
paratively limited sphere of the back 
drawing-room. 

Moreover, the gatherings themselves 
ministered to a veritable craving in Julie 
Le Breton,—the craving for society and 
conversation. She shared it with Lady 
Henry, but in her it was even more deep- 
ly rooted. Lady Henry had ten talents 
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in the Scriptural sense—money, rank, 
all sorts of inherited bonds and associa- 
tions; Julie Le Breton had but this one. 
Society was with her both an instinct 
and an art. With the subtlest and most 
intelligent ambition she had trained and 
improved her natural gift for it during 
the last few years. And now, to the ex- 
citement of society was added the excite- 
ment of a new and tyrannous feeling, 
for which society was henceforth a mere 
weapon to be used. 

She fumed and fretted for a while in 
silence. Every now and then she would 
pause in front of one of the great mirrors 
of the room, and look at the reflection of 
her tall thinness, and the trailing satin 
of her gown. 

“The girl—so pretty, in a gossamer 
sort of way.” The words echoed in her 
mind; and vaguely beside her own image 
in the glass there rose a vision of girl- 
hood—pale gold hair, pink cheeks, white 
frock; and she turned away, miserable, 
from that conscious, that intellectual 
distinction, with which in general she 
could persuade herself to be very fairly 
satisfied. 

Hutton, the butler, came in to look at 
the fire. 

“Will you be sitting here to-night, 
miss ¢” 

“Oh no, Hutton. I shall go back to 
the library. I think the fire in my own 
room is out.” 

“T had better put out these lights, any- 
way,” said the man, looking round the 
brilliant room. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Julie; and she 
began to assist him to do so. 

Suddenly a thought occurred to her. 

“Hutton!” She went up to him and 
spoke in a lower tone. “If the Duchess 
of Crowborough comes to-night, I should 
very much like to see her; and I know 
she wants to see me. Do you think it 
could possibly disturb Lady Henry, if 
you were to show her into the library— 
for twenty minutes ?” 

The man considered. 

“T don’t think there could be any- 
thing heard upstairs, miss. I should, of 
course, warn her Grace that her Lady- 
ship was ill.” 

“Well, then—Hutton—please ask her 
to come in,” said Miss Le Breton, hur- 
riedly. “ And, Hutton, Dr. Meredith and 


Mr. Montresor—you know how disap- 
pointed they’ll be not to find Lady Henry 
at home ?” 

“Yes, miss. They’ll want to know 
how her Ladyship is, no doubt. IT’'ll tell 
them you’re in the library. And Captain 
Warkworth, miss’—he’s never missed a 
Wednesday evening for weeks.” 

“Oh, well, if he comes—you must 
judge for yourself, Hutton,” said Miss 
Le Breton, occupying herself with the 
electric switches. “I should like to tell 
them all—the old friends—how Lady 
Henry is.” 

The butler’s face was respectful dis- 
cretion itself. 

“Of course, miss. And shall I bring 
tea and coffee?” 

“Oh no!” said Miss Le Breton, hast- 
ily; and then, after reflection: “ Well— 
have it ready—but I don’t suppose any- 
body will ask for it. Is there a good fire 
in the library?’ 

“Oh! yes, miss. I thought you would 
be coming down there again. Shall I 
take some of these flowers down? —the 
room looks rather bare, if anybody’s com- 
ing in.” 

Julie colored a little. 

“Well, you might,—not many. And, 
Hutton—you’re sure—we can’t disturb 
Lady Henry ?” 

Hutton’s expression was not wholly 
confident. 

“Her Ladyship’s very quick of hear- 
ing, miss. But I'll shut these doors at 
the foot of the back stairs, and Ill ask 
every one to come in quietly.” 

“Thank you, Hutton—thank you. 
That ‘ll be very good of you. And, 
Hutton—” . 

“Yes, miss.” The man paused, with a 
large vase of white arums in his hand. 

“You'll say a word to Dixon, won’t 
you? If anybody comes in, there’ll be 
no need to trouble Lady Henry about it. 
I can tell her to-morrow.” 

“Very good, miss. Dixon will be 
down to her supper presently.” 

The butler departed. Julie was left 
alone in the now darkened room, lighted 
only by one lamp and the bright glow of 
the fire. She caught her breath—sud- 
denly struck with the audacity of what 
she had been doing. Eight or ten of 
these people certainly would come in— 
eight or ten of Lady Henry’s “ inti- 
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mates.” If Lady Henry discovered it ?— 
after this precarious truce between them 
had just been patched up. 

Julie made a step towards the door as 
though to recall the butler—then stopped 
herself. The thought that in an hour’s 
time Harry Warkworth might be within 
a few yards of her and she not permitted 
to see him worked intolerably in heart 
and brain, dulling the shrewd intelli- 
gence by which she was ordinarily gov- 





erned. She was conscious, indeed, of some 
profound inner change. Life had been 
difficult enough before the Duchess had 
said those few words to her. But since! 

Suppose he had deceived her, at Lady 
Hubert’s party? Through all her mount- 
ing passion her acute sense of character 
did not fail her. She secretly knew that 
it was quite possible he had deceived her. 
But the knowledge merely added to the 
sense of danger, which in this case was 
one of the elements of passion itself. 

“He must have money—of course he 
must have money,” she was saying fever- 
ishly to herself. “ But Vl find ways. 
Why should he marry yet—for years? It 
would be only hampering him.” 

Again she paused before the mirrored 
wall; and again imagination evoked upon 
the glass the same white and threaten- 
ing image,—her own near kinswoman,— 
the child of her mother’s sister! How 
strange! Where was the little gossamer 
creature now—in what safe haven of 
money and family affection, and all the 
spoiling that money brings? From the 
climbing paths of her own difficult and 
personal struggle Julie Le Breton looked 
down with sore contempt on such a de- 
generate ease of circumstance. She had 
heard it said that the mother and daugh- 
ter were lingering abroad for a time on 
their way home from India. Yet was 
the girl all the while pining for England, 
thinking not of her garden, her horse, her 
pets,—but only of this slim young soldier 
who in a few minutes, perhaps, would 
knock at Lady Henry’s door, in quest of 
Aileen Moffatt’s unknown, unguessed-of 
cousin? These thoughts sent wild com- 
bative thrills through Julie’s pulses. She 
turned to one of the old French clocks. 
How much longer now ?—till he came? 

“Her Ladyship would like to see you, 
miss.” 


The voice was Dixon’s, and Julie turn- 
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ed hurriedly, recalling all her self-pos- 
session. She climbed some steep stairs, 
still unmodernized, to Lady Henry’s 
floor. That lady slept at the back of 
the house, so as to be out of noise. Her 
room was an old-fashioned apartment, 
furnished about the year Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, with furniture, 
chintzes, and carpet of the most approved 
early Victorian pattern. What had been 
ugly then was dingy now; and its strong 
mistress, who had known so well how to 
assimilate and guard the fine decorations 
and noble pictures of the drawing-rooms, 
would not have a thing in it touched. 
“Tt suits me,” she would say impatiently 
when her stout sister-in-law pleaded 
placidly for white paint and bright colors. 
“Tf it’s ugly, so am I.” 

Fierce certainly, and forbidding, she 
was, on this February evening. She lay 
high on her pillow, tormented by her 
chronic bronchitis and by rheumatic 
pain, her brows drawn together, her 
vigorous hands clasped before her in an 
evident tension, as though she only re- 
strained herself with difficulty from de- 
fying maid, doctor, and her own sense 
of prudence. 

“ Well— you have dressed?” she said 
sharply, as Julie Le Breton entered her 
room. 

“T did not get your message till I had 
finished dinner. And I dressed before 
dinner.” 

Lady Henry looked her up and down, 
like a cat ready to pounce. 

“You didn’t bring me those letters to 
sign ¢” 

“No—I thought you were not fit for 
+?” 

“T said they were to go _ to-night. 
Kindly bring them at once.” 

Julie brought them. With groans and 
flinchings that she could not repress, 
Lady Henry read and signed them. Then 
she demanded to be read to. Julie sat 
down, trembling. How fast the hands 
of Lady Henry’s clock were moving on! 

Mercifully Lady Henry was already 
somewhat sleepy, partly from weakness, 
partly from a dose of bromide. 

“T hear nothing,” she said, putting 
out an impatient hand. “ You should 
raise your voice. I didn’t mean you to 
shout, of course! Thank you—that ll do. 
Good-night. Tell Hutton to keep ?he 
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house as quiet as he can. People must 
knock and ring, I suppose; but if all the 
doors are properly shut it oughtn’t to 
bother me. Are you going to bed?’ 

“T shall sit up a little to write some 
letters. But—I sha’n’t be late.” 

“ Why should you be late?” said Lady 
Henry tartly, as she turned away. 


Julie made her way down stairs, with a 
beating heart. All the doors were care- 
fully shut behind her. When she reach- 
ed the hall, it was already half past ten 
o’clock. She hurried to the library, the 
large panelled room behind the dining- 
room. How bright Hutton had made it 
look! Up shot her spirits. With a gay 
and dancing step she went from chair to 
chair, arranging everything instinctively 
as she was accustomed to do in the draw- 
ing-room. She made the flowers less 
stiff; she put on another light; she drew 
one table forward and pushed its fellow 
back against the wall. What a charming 
old room, after all! What a pity Lady 
Henry so seldom used it! It was panelled 
in dark oak, while the drawing-room was 
white. But the pictures, of which there 
were two or three, looked even better here 
than upstairs. That beautiful Lawrence 
—a “red boy” in gleaming satin,—that 
pair of Hoppners, fine studies in blue,— 
why—who had ever seen them before! 
And another light or two would show 
them still better. 

A loud knock and ring. Julie held her 
breath. Ah! a distant voice in the hall. 
She moved to the fire, and stood quietly 
reading an evening paper. 

“ Captain Warkworth would be glad if 
you would see him for a few minutes, 
miss. He would like to ask you himself 
about her Ladyship.” 

“ Please ask him to come in, Hutton.” 

Hutton effaced himself and the young 
man entered. Then Julie raised her 
voice: 

“Remember please, Hutton, that I 
particularly want to see the Duchess.” 

Hutton bowed and retired. Wark- 
worth came forward. 

“ What luck to find you like this!” 

He threw her one look,—Julie knew it 





to be a look of serutiny,—and then, as 
she held out her hand, he stooped and 
kissed it. 

“He wants to know that my suspi- 


cions are gone,” she thought. “At any 
rate, he should believe it.” 

“The great thing,” she said, with her 
finger to her lip, “is that Lady Henry 
should hear nothing!” 

She motioned her somewhat puzzled 
guest to a seat on one side of the fire. 
and, herself, fell into another opposite. 
A wild vivacity was in her face and 
manner. 

“TIsn’t this amusing? Isn’t the room 
eharming? I think I should receive very 
well,”—she looked round her,—“in my 
own house.” 

“You would receive well in a garret— 
a stable!” he said. “ But what is th 
meaning of this? Explain.” 

“Lady Henry is ill and is gone to bed. 
That made her very cross—poor Lady 
Henry! She thinks I too am in bed. 
But you see—you forced your way in— 
didn’t you’ —to inquire with greater 
minuteness after Lady Henry’s health.” 

She bent towards him, her eyes 
dancing. 

“Of course I did! Will there present- 
ly be a swarm on my heels, all possessed 
with a similar eagerness, or—” 

He drew his chair, smiling, a little 
closer to her. She, on the contrary, with- 
drew hers. 

“There will no doubt be six or seven,” 
she said, demurely, “who will want per- 
sonal news. But now, before they come,” 
—her tone changed,—“ is there anything 
to tell me?’ 

“Plenty!” he said, drawing a letter 
out of his pocket. “ Your writ, my dear 
lady, runs as easily in the City as else- 
where.” And he held up an envelope. 

She flushed. 

“You have got your allotment? But 
I knew you would. Lady Froswick 
promised.” 

“And a large allotment too!” he said, 
joyously. “I am the envy of all my 
friends. Some of them have got a few 
shares, and have already sold them— 
grumbling. I keep mine three days more, 
on the best advice,—the price may go 
higher yet. But, anyway, there ”—he 
shook the envelope—“ there it is—de- 
liverance from debt—peace of mind for 
the first time since I was a lad at school, 
—the power of going, properly fitted out 
and equipped, to Africa—if I go!—and 
not like a beggar:—all in that bit of 
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paper, and all the work of—some one 
you and I know! Fairy godmother!— 
tell me, please, how to say a proper thank 
you.” 

The young soldier dropped his voice. 
Those blue eyes which had done him ex- 
cellent service in many different parts of 
the globe were fixed with brilliance on 
his companion; the lines of a full-lipped 
mouth quivered with what seemed a 
boyish pleasure. The comfort of money 
relief was never acknowledged more 
frankly or more handsomely. 

Julie hurriedly repressed him. Did she 
feel instinctively that there are thanks 
which it sometimes humiliates a man to 
remember, lavishly as he may have pour- 
ed them out at the moment,—thanks 
which may easily count in the long-run, 
not for, but against the donor? She 
rather haughtily asked what she had done 
but say a chance word to Lady Froswick ? 
The shares had to be allotted to some- 
body. She was glad, of course, very glad, 
if he were relieved from anxiety... . 

So did she free herself and him from 
a burdensome gratitude; and they passed 
to discussing the latest chances of the 
Mokembé appointment. 

The Staff-College Colonel was no doubt 
formidable; the Commander - ir - Chief, 
who had hitherto allowed himself to be 
much talked to on the subject of young 
Warkworth’s claims by several men in 
high place,—General McGill among them, 
—well known in Lady Henry’s drawing- 
room, was perhaps inclining to the new 
suggestion, which was strongly supported 
by important people in Egypt; he had one 
or two recent appointments on his con- 
science not quite of the highest order; 
and the Staff-College man, in additicn to 
a fine military record, was virtue, poverty, 
and industry embodied; was nobody’s 
cousin; and would altogether produce a 
good effect. 

Could anything more be done — any 
fresh threads set in motion ? 

They bandied names a little, Julie 
quite as subtly and minutely informed 
as the man, with regard to all the sources 
of patronage. New devices, fresh modes 
of approach, revealed themselves to the 
woman’s quick brain. Yet she did not 
chatter about them; still less parade her 
own resources. Only in talking with her, 
dead walls seemed to give way; vistas of 


hope and possibility opened in the very 
heart of discouragement. She found the 
right word, the right jest, the right spur 
to invention or effort; while all the time 
she was caressing and appeasing her 
companion’s self-love—placing it like a 
hothouse plant in an atmosphere of ex- 
pansion and content—with that art of 
hers, which for the ambitious and ir- 
ritable man, more conscious of the kicks 
than of the kisses of fortune, made con- 
versation with her an active and delight- 
ful pleasure. 

“T don’t know how it is,” Warkworth 
presently declared, “but after I have 
been talking to you for ten minutes the 
whole world seems changed. The sky 
was ink,—and you have turned it rosy. 
But suppose it is all mirage—and you 
the enchanter ?”’ 

He smiled at her—consciously, super- 
abundantly. It was not easy to keep 
quite cool with Julie Le Breton; the self- 
satisfaction she could excite in the man 
she wished to please recoiled upon the 
woman offering the incense. The flatter- 
ed one was apt to be foolishly responsive. 

“That is my risk!” she said, with a 
little shrug. “If I make you confident— 
and nothing comes of it—” 

“T hope I shall know how to behave 
myself,” cried Warkworth.‘ You see, 
you hardly understand—forgive me!— 
your own personal effect. When people 
are face to face with you, they want to 
please you, to say what will please you, 
and then they go away, and—” 

“Resolve not to be made fools of ?” 
she said, smiling. “ But isn’t that the 
whole art—when you’re guessing what 
will happen—to be able to strike the 
balance of half a dozen different attrac- 
tions ?” 

“Montresor, as the ocean?” said 
Warkworth, musing—“ with half a dozen 
different forces tugging at him? Well, 
dear lady, be the moon to these tides- 
while this humble mortal looks on, and 
hopes !” 

He bent forward, and across the glow- 
ing fire their eyes met. She looked so 
cool, so handsome, so little yielding at 
that moment, that, in addition to grati- 
tude and flattered vanity, Warkworth 
was suddenly conscious of a new stir in 
the blood. It begat, however, instant re- 
coil. Wariness!—let that be the word, 
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both for her sake and his own. What 
had he to reproach himself with so far? 
Nothing. He had never offered himself 
as the lover, as the possible husband. 
They were both esprits faits—they un- 
derstood each other. As for little Ai- 
leen — well, whatever had happened or 
might happen, that was not his secret to 
give away. And a woman in Julie Le 
Breton’s position, and with her intelli- 
gence, knows very well what the dif- 
ficulties of her case are. Poor Julie! 
If she had been Lady Henry — what 
a career she would have made for 
herself! He was very curious as to 
her birth and antecedents, of which he 
knew little or nothing; with him she 
had always avoided the subject. She was 
the child, he understood, of English par- 
ents who had lived abroad; Lady Henry 
had come across her by chance. But 
there must be something in her past to 
account for this distinction, this ease, 
with which she held her own in what 
passes as the best of English society. 

And Julie as their eyes crossed guessed 
something of all this, as she met his 
gaze fixed upon her,—so reflective, eager, 
tenderly observant. She flushed a little 
and began to talk of other things. 

“ Everybody surely is unusually late! 
It will be annoying indeed if the Duchess 
doesn’t come!” 

“The Duchess is a delicious creature, 


—but not for me!” said Warkworth, with 
a laugh. “She dislikes me. Ah! now, 
then, for the fray!” 

For the outer bell rang loudly, and 
there were steps in the hall. 

“Oh, Julie!’—in swept a white whirl- 
wind, with the smallest white satin shoes 
twinkling in front of it—“ how clever of 
you—you naughty angel! Aunt Flora 
in bed—and you down here! And I who 
came prepared for such a dose of hum- 
ble-pie— What a relief! Oh! How do 
you do?” 

The last words were spoken in quite 
another tone, as the Duchess, for- the 
first time perceiving the young officer on 
the more shaded side of the fireplace, ex- 
tended to him a very high wrist and a 
very stiff hand. Then she turned again 
to Julie— 

“ My dear, there’s a small mob in the 
hall! Mr. Montresor, and General Some- 
body—and Jacob—and Dr. Meredith 
with a Frenechman,—oh! and old Lord 
Lackington,—and Heaven knows who. 
Hutton told me I might come in—so | 
promised to come first and reconnoitre. 
But what’s Hutton to do? You really 
must take a line. The carriages are 
driving up at a fine rate.” 

“T’ll go and speak to Hutton,” said 
Julie. 

And she hurried into the hall. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A Sea-Song 


BY HELEN TURNER 


EO ho! Down below! 


Is your spirit aglow 


With the scud and the spume and the fret of the sea? 
The salt air is keen on your brown cheek, I ween, 
And the heart in your bosom’s a-dancing with glee! 
Then up with the sail to the freshening gale, 
And joy to our sailing,—right seamen are we; 
At the first gleam of morning we'll laugh at the warning 
Of the jolly red sun peeping up from the sea. 


Our hearts are in tune to the magical rune 
Of the life-giving wind as it strains at the sheet; 
The wild airs will seatter our troubles—what matter! 
When the brine’s in our nostrils the world’s at our feet. 
Then up with the sail to the freshening gale, 
And joy to our sailing,—right seamen are we; 
We will sing to the daring of hardy seafaring, 
And welcome a fight with our brother, the sea! 
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The Fox’s Understudy 


BY MARY RAYMOND 


F course I’m only a small boy. 
That’s drummed into me forty 
times a day, and anyway I know 
it. It’s one of the facts they call self- 
evident, and, like all of those, a shameful 
thing. I suppose I’ve got as good a chance 
of being a centurion, in time, as any 
American citizen, yet it’s constantly be- 
ing thrown in my teeth that I’m only 
thirteen and a small boy. But it isn’t 
my fault, and I have feelings, and also 
if I’m badly treated I get even when I 
can. This story is about one of the times 
when I could. I heard my sister Mar- 
garet remark—she’s my sister-in-law, but 
| like her, and Walter says it gives the 
impression of a united family, so IT eall 
her sister—I heard her say hell had no 
fury like a woman scorned. Well, now, 
I’d like to tell you that if they want an- 
other fury just as good, they had better 
look around among the small boys scorn- 
ed. It was my cousin Reggie that scorned 
me, but he won’t again. 
Reggie is twenty-six years old, which is 
a great advantage. But what I sustain 
is that it’s mean to be rubbing it in all 
the time that I’m a kid. After all, the 
very greatest men have gone through the 
same trouble and come out unskinned. I 
think that the comparative values of ages 
is an important study, and one well worth 
the attention of the most learned scaven- 
gers. But I’m not writing about that. 
I’m writing about a tragedy that I 
cooked, and brought to a glorious ter- 
minus, and the way it all began was by 
unjustly chasing me off the tennis-court. 
I was playing with Dick Ely, who is quite 
a large and old boy of fourteen, and out 
pranced my cousin Reggie with that 
girl he’s crazy over, Miss Annie Cary. 
Reggie didn’t waste a minute on polite- 
ness, or to say, “ Finish your set, boys,” 
or any little extravaganza of that sort. 
Not he. We boys are used to being 
second class; we’d have gone quietly if 
he’d given us half a chance; but he 
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didn’t. He just fell over himself shout- 
ing: 

“Clear the deck for action, chil- 
dren! Great international tennis tour- 
nament about to begin! Hurry up and 
get your things out of the way, boys— 
we don’t want to wait.” Now the set 
stood five to four, and I had Dick forty- 
love on the game, and I’d never got a 
set from Dick. You can see if that 
wasn’t exciting. I stopped with my 
racket up to serve, and said, as politely 
as I knew how: 

“Could you wait till we finish this 
set, Reggie? It won’t take more than 
five minutes.” 

Miss Cary was decent, I'll say that for 
her, and she jiggled her eyes and pushed 
down her belt, the way she does, and 





“Oh yes! Let them finish. Pray do! 
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peeped out: “Oh yes! Let them finish. 
Pray do! I’m in no hurry.” 

But Reggie waved his racket around 
his head and insisted: “ Nonsense! They 
would take hours! I won’t have you im- 
posed on—you are too sweet and gentle. 
Get out, boys!” 

My brother Walter says a gentleman 
is to be treated as such irrespectful of 
But Reggie seems 
have instructed in that 
maxiom. We picked up our balls and 
walked off the court with silent yet boil- 
ing hearts. Dick Ely is quite old, you 
know, and he was my guest, and it em- 
barrassed me a lot. He went home, but 
I was so angry I couldn’t walk, and I 
dropped on a bench under a tree by the 
court and picked up a magazine some one 
had left, and apparently read. But I 
watched their foolish playing and sizzled 
with madness. I didn’t know a word I 
read, and all I thought of was how to get 


age, and he does it. 


not to been 


even. Now if you’re mad enough, and 
think hard, you can usually get your 
enemy delivered into your hand, as is 


shown in Stalky and Co. My mother, 
not having read it, gave me that book, 
but I don’t consider it, and Walter 
doesn’t, a model for every-day conduct, 
yet some of its points gave me ideas that 
day. In about fifteen minutes their great 
international tournament began to run 
down—they can’t either of them play— 
and they stopped longer and longer, and 
talked over the net each time. The first 
thing I noticed was Miss Cary saying: 


“Be careful! That youngster may 
hear.” 
And Reggie answered: “No danger. 


He’s only an infant. He’s thinking about 
his blocks and mud pies.” 

That mollyfied me, perhaps you think. 
“ Blocks and mud pies,” and I thirteen! 
My blood boiled at such unjustness, but 
I sat all the stiller, with my eyes glued 
on that magazine upside down. They 
were arranging something Reggie seemed 
awfully keen about. 

“T must see you to-morrow,” he said. 
“T can’t get through the day without 
you.” Now did you ever hear anything 
as idiotic as that? But that’s what he 
said, though I don’t blame anybody who 
won't believe it. Miss Cary chewed the 


top of her racket and looked pleased. 
“Ts it just that old Hunt Club meet?” 
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“ That’s all,” said Reggie, “ but it takes 
the whole bloomin’ day. And they must 
have me because I’ve had experience here 
and in England, and they want me to get 
their baby Hunt Club going. You see, 
it’s their first ride with the hounds.” 
Reggie was putting on airs—I knew that. 
But Miss Cary said, “Oh!” and looked 
very respectful, and Reggie went peram- 
bulating on: “I wonder if I couldn’t cut 
some of it ? I wonder if [ couldn’t lose 
them, perhaps? Or be taken ill and have 
to leave them? Jove!” He stopped as if 
he’d struck something in that large, re- 
sounding, empty cavern he calls his mind. 
“T have it! We lay the scent in the 
morning, and I'll see that it goes near 
your place, and when we’re riding in the 
afternoon I'll be ill and start back for 
home, and then branch up the other road 
to the Manor. That’s it. It’s all right. 
I won’t have to go through another long, 
lonely twenty-four hours without you.” 
I almost dislocuted my left eye trying to 
watch them, and I saw him grab her 
hand. What the fun is in that I can’t 
imagine, but it’s done a good deal. Even 
Walter—but Margaret will kill me if I 
cireumscribe those events. Anyway, as 
I cocked one eye up and saw them being 
silly, the outlines. of the stirring deed 
that was to be my just revenge flashed 
upon me. 

Our Hunt Club is brand-new—only 
four months old—and the single iota | 
have against it is that I am not in it. 


Age limit, as usual. It’s a regular 
scourge, this being young. But I’m 


riding my pony and practising a lot, so 
as to be able to go in the minute I’m 
eighteen, and Walter says I could keep up 
with the push right now. They have only 
two hounds as yet, and they don’t appear 
to be certain what they’re for, but the 
M. F. H. says that they will learn all 
right if we'll give them time. The ride 
to which my cousin Reggie was planning 
to be a deserter was the first in which 
the elub were to follow the hounds, and 
the question was*if they could get the 
hounds to go in front. But the M. F. H., 
who in my opinion is a eracker-jack, and 
got up this whole affair, and does all the 
work—the M. F. H. said he reckoned they 
would. So he and Walter procured a fox 
from two boys who trapped him. Now 
when Margaret heard there was a fox, 
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she had a fit, and said how cruel, and she 
didn’t believe she would ride. But the 
M. F. H. said, “ Bless you, Mrs. Morgan, 
no cruelty about it; this fox has got to 
last two years.” So there was a laugh 
on Margaret. 

The plan was this: the Highs and 
Mightys of the club, which was the M. F. 
H. and Walter and Reggie and a groom, 
were to take Brer Fox in the morning 
and lead him by a string over the course 
they’d laid, and then shut him up safely 
in a farmer’s pig-pen, and come back and 
hunt him with the hounds. They talked 
it all over and over at dinner, and I 
listened and thought adjacent thoughts 
of my own. Reggie made himself still 
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ith silent yet boiling Hearts 


more beloved to me by saying before 
all the family, 

“Too bad our little tootsy-wootsy 
Bobby can’t go, but he must stay home 
and play horse with the baby till he 
gets bigger.” 

[ suppose he thought he was propound- 
ing a witticism. But I smiled an ice- 
lated smile to myself as I thought of bis 
approaching ruins. 

When they started out with the fox 
next morning I was on my pony, and 
hovered on their flank and deployed after 
them, ’way behind. But the M. F. H. saw 
me and wigwagged me to come up, and 
ealled out, when I was near enough: 

“Come along, Bob. You’re as good a 
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sport as anybody. Glad to have you ride 
with us.” 

He is a cracker-jack, you know. And 
he wears leather puttees. He’s stunning 
on a horse. I heard him say to Walter, 
“ That young chap rides well.” How dif- 
ferent the world would be if all men were 
like that! 

They trotted Foxy over the course they 
had arranged, and this was it: 





You'll see how it is if you look at it 
hard. Two roads run around Cary Manor 
farm, and the course followed the one to 
the right—A B—as far as B, and then 
led away at a right angle. That angle 
I chose as the turning-point of my ma- 
noover (though I’m not quite sure that 
word is spelled right). I thought this 
campagne out like a general, I tell you 
that. And if some generals would take 
the same trouble they wouldn’t have had 
to fuss so long with those Boers. It’s 
work and intelligence that get there, I 
know that from experience. You’ll see. 

After I’d seen the fox led over the 
course—and it was some trouble—TI lost 
the others around the turn in a road, and 
took a short-cut to Cary Manor. The 
cook there was our house-maid two years 
ago, and she’s crazy about me—you know 
women get these fads. However, she’s a 








sort of matron saint of mine, and I go ¢ 
see her at times, and also she makes go- 
luptious ginger cookies. I shunted Issa- 
char, the pony, into the stable and mad 
for the kitchen, and there was Mary as 
eggstatic as ever and overflowing with 
cookies. I ate a few to soften her, and 
then I said, just to lead up to the subject, 

“ Mary, where’s Tomasino 2?” 

That’s the Carys’ big cat. Mary looked 
under the table and gave a sort of whist]: 
—it’s queer girls can’t whistle without 
groaning an accompaniment — and out 
stalked old Tomasino, big and fat and 
lazy. 

“There’s the pretty Bird of Paradise, 
the brute,” ejackulated Mary. “ He’s been 
afther eatin’ two of me quail for dinner, 
and Tim’s got to drop wurrk an’ ride to 
town for more, all along of his High- 
ness’ appetite.” 

I took another ginger cooky, and | 
said, “ Mary, I’ll get the quail if you'll 
lend me Tomasino for a while.” 

But Mary is a suspicious character, 
and she sniffed something. “ What are 
ye wantin’ of the cat, thin, ye young 
limb —I mean Misther Bobby, dear? 
Ye'll be up to some divilmint—I know 
ye, thin, bless ye,” and she looked tickled 
to death to think how wicked I was. 
But I got Tomasino by dint of eating 
cookies, and Mary promised not to tell 
the family, and a sweet time I had with 
him when we both arrived on Issachar. 
Tomasino is a strikingly poor horseman, 
and he scratched and he squealed and he 
wriggled, and also Issachar seemed to 
know it was the chance of his life to be 
unpleasant, and went like a locomotive 
jumping fences, and pulled till I thought 
sadly of that text of Scripture—“ Is- 
sachar is a wild ass bending beneath 
two burdens.” It was the work of two 
men to hold on to the cat and hold on to 
the reins, but I did it, and landed all 
three of us beasts in the wood by the 
angle of the road—see B on map. Then 
I deduced from my pocket a long, strong 
cord, one end of which I tied to Tom- 
asino’s fancy brass collar, and the other 
to a tree. If you ever saw an insulted 
eat! It was a lesson in bad language to 
hear him miaouw. So I left the elegant 
Tomasino, tied in a wood by a pirate 
crew, and waiting he knew not what des- 
perate fate, and galloped home to lunch. 
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Before enjoying that “sweet restorer” I 
had one business engagement, which I 
did, namely, I went to the ice-box, con- 
sidered the contents, and helped myself to 
a large chunk of steak which lay on a 
plate. I stuffed it into my coat pocket, 
as it was not destined to be eaten by 
human jaw, and as wrapping it up seemed 
nonsense. But simple as that act appears, 
it was the cause of peril to the whole 
vigantie operation. In fact, lunch was 
‘ very vicissitudinous. First the dogs came 
snufing around me and_ wouldn’t be 
driven off. There is the baby’s dachs- 
hund, and my fox-terrier, and old Wullie, 
the Irish setter, and all three of them 
were jumping on me so that everybody 
at the table noticed it. I thought the 
brutes were crazy at first, but suddenly 
the memory flashed over me of that steak 
in my pocket. Of course I couldn’t ex- 
plain, so I simply had to keep on kicking 
the dogs, and it left very little time 
for eating. As fast as they were turned 
out, they would come in again with the 


I ate a few 
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servants, and make a bee-line for me and 
begin that joyous, eager snuffing. Then 
suddenly mother exclaimed: 

“Why, Bob, what on earth have you 
been doing to your hands?” And every- 
body looked at them. 

It was Tomasino, you know —he’d 
scratched them pretty much all over. I 
said, carelessly : 

“Qh, that’s nothing. That’s a cat I 
was—I was inspecting.” 

And Margaret rejoindered, “ You must 
have inspected him quite thoroughly. I 
should say, at a guess, that you'd been 
taming tigers.” 

Well, that subsided, thank goodness, 
but all the time the dogs were snufting 
and I was kicking. And in a minute 
the butler came in very hurriedly and 
whispered something to mother, and mo- 
ther said, “ For merey’s sake!” and looked 
thunder-struck, and of course everybody 
stopped talking and stared at her. “ Aw- 
ful catastrophe,” explained mother. “ The 
baby’s steak has disappeared.” 
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” 


“ Feed him this,” suggested Walter. 

“Cold duck and salad—for a baby!” 
said mother scornfully, and everybody 
laughed at Walter, though I'll bet they 
didn’t know the difference. 

Now it makes me mad to see the way 
they spoil that baby. He’s four years 
old, and he has to have steak, steak, steak, 
and potatoes, potatoes, potatoes, till it’s 
enough to ruin the family. There he was 
yelling bloody murder up in his nursery 
so you could hear him all over, just be- 
cause he couldn’t get his dinner as usual. 
Why can’t he deny himself sometimes 
and improve his character? I think over- 
eating is a mistake, and he simply stuffs, 
every day. It does him good to go with- 
out for onee. But it made me nervous to 
have the dogs snuffing and the butler 
complaining and the baby crying and 
all this fuss over nothing, so I said I 
wasn’t hungry and got up to leave. No 
pleasure in a meal like that. And as I 
got up of course my cousin Reggie had 





to have a dig—we can all do something to 
make others a little happier. 

“What have you got in your pocket, 
Bob?” he asked in his horrid, airy way— 
like a perfect lady, you know. “ Water- 
melon, or apple pie? Ugh! youw’re all 
moist.” I’d just touched his hand in pass- 
ing. “Go to your nurse, child, and be 
dried out.” 

I thought I’d stop and choke him, the 
first second, and then I suddenly remem- 
bered what I had on ice for him, and | 
whooped with joy, and skedaddled, for 
fear I’d tell. 

The meet was at half past two, so | 
went straight and mounted Issachar. As 
I trotted past the piazza they were com- 
ing out from lunch, and I pulled up and 
called, “ Reggie, you’re going to follow 
the hounds too, aren’t you?” 

Reggie said, “Oh yes, I suppose so, 
though I’m feeling rather seedy. I'll start 
with the meet, anyway.” Then I knew 
what his plans were. 


I helped myself to a large Chunk of Steak 
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There he was yelling 


Walter stuck his hands in his pockets 
and gazed at me thoughtfully. 

“Why, Cub?” he inquired, but I didn’t 
answer, and as I cantered away I heard 
him remark, “ That cub has something up 
his sleeve.” 

I was glad it wasn’t up my sleeve; it 
was clammy and horrid enough in my 
pocket. 

I stopped for Mary’s quail and put 
them in the other pocket, so that I was 
like a travelling butchery, and then I 
rode on to my rendezvous with Sir Tom- 
asino in the wood. I don’t suppose most 
people have any idea how difficult it is 
to anchor a chunk of steak to a cat’s 
tail. The trouble is in the tail—it wags 
so. If there had been two of me, one 
could have held the tail, but, being sole, 
I tried all kinds of ways. I put my foot 
on it, and gripped it between my knees, 


and knelt on it, and after a while I took 
it in my teeth, and that tasted nasty. I 
was scratched to imitate a map of Eu- 
rope, mountains and rivers and all com- 
plete. But I got the meat on tight, and 
Tomasino was under the impression that 
I’d put his dinner on the wrong end 
through ignorance. He was as crazy for 
that meat as the dogs. I suppose he was 
hungry. Did him good. I could see the 
road for a mile towards town, and pretty 
soon I saw a bunch of flies, which they 
looked like, moving up it. They stopped 
a second near where the turn was that 
went around the other side of Cary 
Manor farm, and I knew Reggie was 
explaining how his head ached and 
he would have to leave them, and how 
awfully sorry he was, but to hurry on 
and not lose the dogs—I could imagine 
just how he was stuffing them, with 
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Then the Bunch of Dots came tearing towards me 


that perfidious untruthfulness which is 
so shining a characteriskit of my cousin 
Reggie. Then the bunch of dots came 
tearing towards me, and my fancy’s 
eye squinted around the corner and saw 
the traitorous Reggie galloping up the 
other road to a long, quiet afternoon, as 
he expected, with the lady he couldn't 
live without. But I hadn’t much time 
for fancy eyes now, for behold! it was 
the turning-point of my destiny. I could 
see the dogs plainer every second, racing 
straight for me. The real fox trail lay 
around an angle, you remember (see B 
on map), and I knew that my chance 
was in mixing them as they turned the 
corner. So, cat in hand, I crouched on 
the town side of the road, where the 
hunt was coming, and, like the other 
heroes at Bunker Hill, I waited till 
I could see the whites of their eyes. 
Only pups don’t have any whites. Then, 
with a sereech and a whack, I let loose 
the horrified Tomasino bang in front of 
the yelling pack, and waited for glory 
or despair. Glory it was — first - class 
glory. The wind was towards the hounds, 
and they sniffed the meat, and as Tom- 
asino fled three-cornered up the road, 
they went crazy with excitement, jumped 
clean over the old fox trail, and fled after 
him on the steak trail, without a second’s 
break. Tomasino made a bee-line, as I 
thought he would, for the Carys’ happy 
home, and dogs and riders followed like 
a quotation from Sir Walter Scott—* The 
chase swept up the sylvan glen.” I re- 
tired to Issachar, tied in the wood, and 


as I watched from my border fortress, it 
reminded me again of the “ Lady of the 


Lake ” 


An hundred dogs bayed deep and strong; 
Clattered an hundred steeds along; 
Their peal the merry horns rang out; 
An hundred voices joined the shout. 


But the most really descriptious part was, 


Far from the tumult fled the roe [Tomasino], 
Close in its covert cowered the doe [me]. 


I cowered closer as Walter came up 
with the M. F. H. and gave a glance 
toward the forest depths where Issachar 
and I lurked. My, but the M. F. H. is a 
stunner on a horse! Did I say before 
that he wears leather puttees ? 

The riders were quite far back of the 
dogs because of the stop with Reggie, 
and there was some delay and calling out 
about losing the scent and the wrong 
course, when they came to the angle where 
the fox had turned and the dogs hadn’t. 
I felt my fate swaying in the ballunce, 
but the M. F. H. shouted out to “ Follow 
the hounds,” so they all went piling up 
the road after Tomasino. 

Then I jumped on Issachar and took a 
short-cut I knew across the fields, and as 
I got near the Manor House there issued 
out a hullaballoo. It was like Dante’s 
Infernal. There was snarling and shout- 
ing and barking and laughing at the top 
of the lungs of man and beast, as if the 
lily and the rose strove for the mastery. 
It seems that Tomasino had made for the 
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THE FOX’S 


library door which opens on the big 
piazza, and Reggie and Miss Cary, who 
were spooning in there, heard his miaouw- 
ing and scratching and opened the door, 
and the dogs came up about then and 
the foremost riders soon after, and the 
tangle was awful. When I got there it 
was something like this: the door was 
wide open and people were jumping off 
horses and tying them to posts and rush- 
ing inside, and as I did the same I caught 
ight, at the far end of a _ voleanic- 


1g 
is 


struck room, enthroned on the high 
mantel-piece, and beleaguered by shriek- 
ing, jumping dogs, of the distracted 
Tomasino, mad and seared and trying to 
get a warlike wiggle on his steaky tail. 
Miss Cary was saying “ Pretty doggie! 
Here, pup!” and whistling sort of weak 
sounds at the dogs, who, meantime, were 
filling the air with deafening screechings 
and leaping like rubber balls at the spit- 
ting Tomasino. Everybody else was 
drooping over chairs and clinging to 
walls, limp and helpless with laughing. 
Only Reggie, and his voice could be heard 
in interstices through the din, explaining 
and explaining why he was there. He 
had got behind a chair in a corner, as 
if to protect himself, and while the dogs 
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danced and yelled, he steadily addressed 
first Walter, then the M. F. H., then 
Margaret, then any person who looked 
at him. 

“T lost my way,” I heard him say once, 
“and the road was turning—and turning. 
And I—” Then the dogs drowned him. 
Next time I caught a word, he was 
saying, 

“ There was a runaway, and I rode after 
them, hoping to be of some assistance, 
and suddenly to my great surprise I 
found myself at Cary Manor gate, and 
so—” The dogs took up the tale. 

And once again I gasped with astonish- 
ment to hear him announce, in a second 
of comparative quiet, that he had seen 
from far, far away, smoke issuing in 
masses from hereabouts, and had ridden 
like mad to warn the Carys. Walter 
stopped laughing and spoke up then: 

“Reggie, for Heaven’s sake be still. 
When you have settled on a story, stick 
to it, but I’d stop now, if I were you.” 

Reggie stopped, and a more sheep-fallen 
man of twenty-six I never saw. 

After a while they got the dogs out, and 
then Mary came in from the kitchen and 
coaxed down poor old Tom. When she 
got him safely in her arms, she leaned 


The MN F. H. came up and shook Hands 
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She stood in her Riding-Habit 


over and examined his anchor, which the 
baby wouldn’t have wanted to eat, by 
how. 

“Oh, wurra, wurra!” she said. “ The 
sufferin’ baste! °*Tis a fine Hunt Club ye 
have, huntin’ me eat!” Then she looked 
up quick. “ Where’s that b’y? Where’s 
that limb? ’Tis his wurrk this.” 

I’d made myself immotional in a dark 
corner, but I happened to remember the 
quail. I extradited them from my pocket 
hurriedly. 

“Here, Mary,” I said. “ Give these to 
Tomasino, and maybe he’ll feel better.” 

They all laughed some more, and I was 
feeling quite cocky, but I wasn’t to get 


off so easily. The M. F. H.—and I like 
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him, you know—said in his gentle sort of 
deep voice: 

“ Well, Bob did this trick—that’s plain. 
And [ll have to forgive him, because he’s 
a friend of mine, and because he’s Bob. 
But I’m a good deal disappointed about 
the run, and I would like to know why 
Bob did it.” 

I tell you I felt mean and sorry; | 
never thought about disappointing the 
M. F. H. I tried to slink off, but Walter 
got me by the ear, and I finally had to 
explain. I said: 

“Tm sorry about the run. I wouldn’t 
spoil the M. F. H.’s fun for anything. 
He treats me like a gentleman. I was 
only just getting even with Reggie. 
Reggie chased Dick Ely and me off the 
tennis-court, and I could have beaten 
Dick Ely in two minutes, if Reggie had 
let us play it out. So I was bound Id get 
even, you see. And I heard Reggie plan- 
ning to sham sick on the ride and come 
here to spoon Miss Cary, and I thought 
I'd show, him up—” Then they all how!l- 
ed at me and stopped me. But I managed 
to annex, “ I’m awfully sorry about spoil- 
ing the run.” 

The M. F. H. came up and shook hands 
and said “ All right, Bob,” and Walter 
said I was a “ young cuss,” so I knew they 
didn’t mind much. Margaret took me by 
the collar and shook me a little, which is 
so much pleasanter than kissing, and 
means the same thing, and then she sud- 
denly hopped up on a chair and waved 
her crop and called out “ Listen!” 

And they all stopped talking and did, 
and there she stood in her riding-habit 
like a clergyman in a black gown. 

“T want to point a moral,” and then 
she turned and looked straight at Reggie. 
“Don’t abuse the helpless, because they 
may not be helpless. And besides, it’s 
mean. And also,‘ Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you ’—es- 
pecially small boys.” 
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HHEN I say “ Perdita’s 
Lovers” I should ex- 
plain that I don’t mean 
all the men who have 
loved Perdita, and been 
refused —- for my sake! 
Heavens! I am not go- 
ing to write a History of My Own 
Times. I am thinking only of two 
young lovers whom Perdita took under 
her young matronly wing last summer, 
and whom—unless they have pleasanter 
things to do—we hope to have with us 
once more this July. 

“ Why, who do you think is married ?” 
said Perdita, reading her letters one 
August morning at breakfast. 

“ Julie Fav!” I answered, with exasper- 
ating promptitude. 

“T hate you,” answered Perdita. “ Why 
do you always guess right away—just as 
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though you were a seientist? You leave 
nothing to the imagination. You have no 
idea of the pretty pretences of life. Sure- 
ly you could have pretended a little inter- 
ested surprise, connived at a little mys- 
tery, for my sake. The longer I live with 
you the more I realize that you are hope- 
lessly prosaic and matter-of-fact.” 

“Tt is Julie Fay, then?” I said, rather 
proud of having guessed right. But 
Perdita was once more deep in sixteen 
prettily covered pages of note-paper, and 


I waited humbly till she felt the need of 


my existence once more. 

“Dear little people! brave little peo- 
ple!” she cried, as she set down the let- 
I am so glad! It 


“ 


ter by her teacup. 


was the only thing to do—and they have 


done it.” 


“Really irrevocably done it?” I asked. 
“Yes! Listen to some of Julie’s letter 


—and I wouldn’t read it to you if I 
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wasn't dying for sympathy. Oh, how can 
you be so eynical and middle-aged—at 
your age!” 

“* Oh, Perdita—oh, Perdita, kiss me 
I am so happy! At last Lloyd and I are 
married. We ran away last Wednesday, 
and we've been married just four days. 
We couldn’t bear it any longer. You 
know how dear home is to me, but Lloyd 
is dearer; and you know I’ve been a good 
girl, and waited and waited and tried to 
win father round; but it was no use. 
Mother has all along done her best for 
us—that dear naughty wise old mother 
of mine but for onee she couldn't get 
her way. You know father’s ambitions 
for me—and I think you once met 
Lord . Of course I can see father’s 
point of view—dear, good thing. What 
right-minded father, with the good of his 
daughter at heart, would willingly see her 
reject a foolish young lord for a wonder- 
ful young musician? The worst of fa- 
ther is that he forgets he was young once 
and had his romance too. Didn’t he run 
away with mother—when he was quite 
as poor as Lloyd? But mother remem- 
he rs, and I know she'll forgive us; and, 
indeed, though she wouldn’t have felt it 
loyal to father to tell us to do what we 
have done, vet I don’t think it will sur- 
prise her a great deal; and I don’t think 
she'll grieve at all—for she'll be quite sure 
of father taking us back—now that it is 
actually done. For you know father al- 
ways liked Lloyd fot himself. The only 
fault he had to find with him was that 
he was a musician it was not so 
much that he was poor. He was a 
musician! Isn’t it strange, dear, how 
fathers hate musicians?’ ” 

So the happy letter ran on. 

Presently I interrupted, perh.ps un- 
necessarily anxious to vindicate myself 
against Perdita’s suggestions of hard- 
heartedness. “ Perdita,” said I, “ what 
do you say to these little people spending 
some of their honey-moon with us 9” 

“You dear!” eried Perdita, changing 
her opinion of me with illogical sudden- 
ness. “ Do vou really mean it?” 

“Of course I do,” I replied. “ Why 
should you think otherwise? What’s this 
new idea you have of me? When have 
you known me deaf to romance, and 


for how long have I been so prosaic and 
matter-of-fact ?” 


* You would really like them to come ?” 
asked Perdita again. 

“ Certainly,” I answered. “ Wouldn't 
you’ For one thing, it will be the great 
est fun in the world to have a newly mar 
ried couple to study.” 

“Cynie! What do you eall newly mar 
ried couple to study.” 

“ How old is Joyce?’ I retorted. 

Joyee, I may add—as Perdita declined 
to answer—is eight, and is just gone to 
boarding-school. 

So it befell, as a result of this break- 
fast-table dialogue, that Perdita’s Lovers 
came down to stay with us three or four 
days later. 

II 

The two “ little people ”"—though both 
old friends of Perdita’s—were as _ yet 
strangers ‘to me. I looked forward with 
a certain amused curiosity to making 
their acquaintance. Why, by-the-way, do 
married people, though they have per 
haps only been married a year or two, 
and are not exactly such Methuselahs 
themselves, always speak of young lovers 
such as ours as “little people,” and also 
contemplate them with a lurking sense 
of looking at a comedy ? 

“What dear little people!” said Per 
dita and I once more to each other, as, 
shortly after their arrival, they had gone 
up to their room to dress for dinner. 

“Let me show you to your room,” Per- 
dita had said, with, I thought, the most 
imperceptible of sly smiles. I watched 
their young faces. Their room! Bless 
them! Oh, God of Love! Oh, Seventh 
Heaven! Oh, Julie! Oh, Lloyd! Think 
of it- their room! 

“Aren't they perfectly dear?” cried 
Perdita, with that curious happy elation 
which a woman—though she be merely a 
bridesmaid, or a maiden aunt—feels in 
any participation, however indirect, in the 
hymeneal mysteries. 

“And how fascinatingly young!” I 
chimed in. 

“Aren’t they? And don’t you think 
she’s pretty; and isn’t he a fine fellow?” 

All of which was quite true, though, as 
I said to Perdita, it was absurd to call 
them “little people,” seeing that the mu- 
sician must stand at least six feet two in 
his stockings—a very viking of the vio- 
lin—and that Julie stood far higher 
than his heart. 
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“ Never mind; they are ‘little people’ 
all the same justi babies.” 

“ Aren’t we?” I asked. 

“T didn’t say we weren't,” Perdita an- 
swered. 

“ Meanwhile, Perdita,” I said, “ they 
are looking at each other just like this, 
and saying, ‘ Isn’t it wonderful!’ ” 

“Ah, poor children! they little know,” 
retorted Perdita, maliciously. 

“But you forget that Julie has not 
married a prosaic being like me,” I an- 
swered. “ Think, dear, if you had only 
married a musician—how different your 
life might have been!” 

“T do hope he has brought his violin,” 
said Perdita. 

Then we too went to dress for dinner; 
and when I was dressed I tapped on Per- 
dita’s door, and being allowed admission, 
I took her hands, and looking into her 
eves, said, softly, 

“ Perdita, is it wonderful 2” 

“ Tdiot, is it wonderful?” she asked as 
I kissed her. 

“ And how old did you say Joyce was?” 
I asked, and I added, “ It will never do for 
them to think themselves the only young 
married couple in the house, will it ?” 
Then holding her at arm’s-length, and 
critically admiring the new evening gown 
whieh I knew she had practically made 
for herself, “ low dear vou look!” I said. 


II] 

If I had really been ecynical—and of 
course I hadn’t been—my last show of 
cynicism must surely have passed away 
with the happy sight of our two young 
people at dinner. Oh, it was a fair sight! 
How radiantly reliant they looked in all 
the pride and perfume of their blossom- 
ing lives! Their joy shone about them, 
literally filling the room with light; it 
made a sweet atmosphere of spring-time, 
like a hawthorn-bush in its first milky 
abundance of bloom. Yes, it is a won- 
derful thing to marry the woman you 
love. No wonder the musician looked like 
a newly crowned king, and Julie, like her 
name, a fay with the morning star in her 
hair. But it was soon evident that she 
had the sprightliness as well as the beauty 
of her race. She was not one of your sad 
little sighing fairies who can only talk 
moonbeams. By no means. She had the 
humor as well as the beauty of a fairy. 
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And she had, too, an impulsive naiveté 
of appeal which made her at home with 
you in a moment, and caused me to ask 
her if she were not an Irish woman 
which it turned out she was, on that dear 
naughty wise old mother’s side. 

It made us both happy to see how evi 
dently our voung lovers felt themselves 
in their own atmosphere. Almost liter- 
ally you could see them taking long 
breaths of it. Poor children! It was so 
wonderful, I dare say, to find themselves 
with two grown-up people who knew all 
about it—two old-established dreamers, 
who had not forgotten their dreams. 
They were as eagerly grateful to us as 
though they had taken sanctuary with 
us from a pursuing unsympathetic world. 

With the most winning grace, Julie 
impulsively stretched out her hand and 
laid it on Perdita’s. “ Don’t laugh at us, 
dear, for being so happy—but really we 
And you know what we’ve 
gone through—haven’t we, Lloyd?” 


are so happy ! 


At this the serious young-husband lines 
already forming about the musician’s 
mouth deepened a moment. Then he 
smiled at her—a smile to break your 
heart. Is there anything more terribly 
beautiful than the love of: two young 
people who are literally all the earth 
and all the heaven to each other ? 

“Yes, dear,” said Perdita, svmpathet- 
icaliv, “ but it will all come right.” 

“Tt has come right, don’t vou think ?” 
I added, with my eyes on the Two Shin- 
ing Ones—a remark which won me a 
beaming smile of gratitude from Julie. 

“Indeed it has,” she said; “ hasn’t it, 
Lloyd 2?” 

It was pretty to see how the young bride 
nearly always concluded her remarks with 
some such deferential appeal to “ Lloyd ”: 
“TIsn’t it so, Lloyd ?” or, “Don’t you 
agree with me, Lloyd?” or, “ Lloyd thinks 
so too—don’t you, Lloyd ?” 

Ah! the present writer was once a sim- 
ilar Rock of All Strength and Well of 
All Wisdom for a brief enchanted season 
in a certain voung wife’s eyes. But since 
then the deferential formula has changed 
sides, and nowadays it runs: “I think 
Perdita agrees with me too,” or, “ What 
do you say, Perdita?” or, “This is, of 
course, only my opinion. Ask Perdita!” 

Presently, as we grew more and more at 
home together, we encouraged our little 
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people to tell us of their plans, and I 
wouldn't be surprised it there were tears 
in our eyes as Julie explained to us the 
wondrous life they proposed to live on 
some three hundred pounds a year. 

“You know we are exquisitely poor,” 
she said. “ But then, after all, if two 
people who love each other cannot be hap- 
py on three hundred pounds a year, they 
don’t deserve to be happy,” she added, 
with decision. 

I couldn’t help thinking, “ It depends 
how happy you want to be!” But I kept 
so base a thought to myself. 

“Of course,” Julie continued, “ our lit- 
tle flat is the tiniest thing in the world. 
Poor Lloyd ean hardly stand up in it, ean 
you, Lloyd ¢ Just love in a cottage—or 
rather, love in a four-roomed flat—with 
a bath. Lloyd had to have a room to do 
his work in, you know, or we might have 
managed with three. 

At this Lloyd looked unutterable mas- 
terpieces,—and so the happy dream-talk 
prattled on and on. 


“T hope Lloyd has brought his violin,” 
suggested Perdita, presently. 

“Indeed he has!” said Julie, with 
adoring eves upon the young maestro. 
“He couldn’t be happy anywhere with- 
out it.” 

So, of course, Lloyd played for us in 
the drawing-room after dinner, and Per- 
dita assured me that he played with some- 
thing like genius. As for me, to my own 
shame, I must confess a limitation. Mu- 
sic is one of the many languages which I 
don’t understand. I am sure that Lloyd 
played divinely, but, like Julie’s father, 
I’m afraid I don’t properly appreciate 
musicians—I mean, of course, as mu- 
sicians. Asa mere man, Lloyd was all you 
could wish. The only barrier between us 
was his music, and as, after the manner of 
true artists, his interests were almost en- 
tirely confined to his art—and, of course, 
Julie—our intercourse was not as inti- 
mate as I should have wished. To have 
a musician as your guest, when you your- 
self know nothing of music, is much as 
though you should invite a Russian to 
spend a few days with you — without 
knowing a word of Russian. Yet, as peo- 
ple speaking different languages manage 
to communicate with each other by means 
of signs, so Lloyd and I managed to pick 
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up a sort of acquaintance, and I venture 
to believe took quite a hearty hiking for 
each other. And I need not say that I 
listened to Lloyd’s performances in his 
unknown tongue with all those airs of 
eager reverence which the non-musical 
auditor of music invariably assumes—in 
pathetic ignorance of the fact that no 
true lover of music ever looks so uncom- 
fortably enraptured. It is curious how 
difficult it is to lie suecessfully about the 
arts. It takes an exceedingly clever man 
to look as though he has read a_ book 
which he really hasn’t read, and I almost 
think it still harder to look as if you are 
enjoying music when really you are not. 

Of course I knew that Lloyd was not 
taken in by my painful attitudes of ap- 
preciation, any more than I would have 
been had he pretended to admire some 
fine passage in my favorite poet. I felt 
half inclined to try him, say, with one 
of Shakspere’s sonnets, and see how he 
would listen te that musie. 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of 
May, 

\nd summer's lease hath all too short a 
date. 


“Ah, what is a violin compared with 
that?’ I would have liked to ask. In 
fact, later on, I did make just that quota- 
tion and ask that very question of Per- 
dita. My insensibility to musie is per- 
haps our only dividing-line. 

She replied: “You have no ear for 
music, dear! Why parade your infir- 
mity?”’ Then suddenly she remarked, 
“ Listen 

The violin was somewhere in the gar- 
den, out under the harvest-moon. We 
had thought our young people safe in bed, 
for they had taken their candles fully 
half an hour ago. 

Perdita threw open the lattice and lis- 
tened. I looked over her shoulder. The 
garden lay in a dream, all shadows and 
silver. There was no one to be seen, but, 
hidden somewhere in one of the shrub- 
beries, a violin was singing like a night- 


ingale. I confess that it sounded mys- 
teriously beautiful, and I listened as in- 
tently as Perdita. Presently it ceased, 
and two figures came out of the shadow 
and stood looking up at the stars. . 
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“Shall I tell you what they are say- 
ing?” I whispered to Perdita 


“*On such a night. 


and 


...'* Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold.” 


IV 

Next evening, in the high-strung mo- 
ments just before the dinner-gong, I 
chaneed to be alone with Julie in Per- 
dita’s study. Perdita and Lloyd had not 
yet come down. 

Julie had been looking over Perdita’s 
bookshelves with natural envy. “ Don’t 
you think,” she said, “it would be worth 
while marrying if only just to read aloud 
of an evening in the lamplight ?” 

“ie depends which of you reads aloud,” 
I couldn’t help saying. 

* No, but really don’t vou like reading 
aloud 2?” asked Julie, smiling, to show that 
she had not missed the joke. 

“ Very much.” 

“ Doesn’t Perdita ?” 

“Not quite so much as I do—for the 
simple reason that I always do the read- 
ing. Haven’t vou noticed, Julie, that the 
world is divided into two classes: those 
who love reading aloud, and those who 
don’t? Those who don’t are those who 
are compelled to listen.” 

“Tush!” said Julie, with a charming 
gesture of disapproval. “ You know well 
enough what I mean. ... Perdita will 
agree with me, I know, and here she is!” 

Of course Perdita agreed—bless her !— 
and, so encouraged, Julie continued: 

sie Lloyd and I have started to read 
Chaucer aloud together. We are just in 
the middle of the Prologue. Of course 
we haven’t had much time—” she con- 
tinued, with a blush. 

“Tlow far did we get with Dante?” I 
asked Perdita, gravely. 

In the nick of time Lloyd entered the 
room, and we went in to dinner. 

This little conversation was but one 
of many which made Perdita and me 
look at each other furtively now and 
again, with a loo!. which I can only eall 
the “initiated look ”—a look which said, 
“Do you remember?” and which said, 
too, “Is our love any less because it has 
changed, developed, lost some of its self- 
consciousness, made itself more at home 
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with us, become day by day more of a 
certainty, less and less a mere promise, 
more and more a promise fulfilled ?” 

We sometimes thought we saw a look 
in the eyes of ovr young lovers which 
seemed to say that we were perhaps a 
little casual with the mysteries, took them 
too much for granted, didn’t appreciate 
with sufficient awe the heaven we lived 
in. So an acolyte may criticise an old 
priest for his familiar way with the 
sacred vessels, or remark upon an omitted 
genuflection. But not till the acolyte has 
been a servant of the altar as long as 
the old priest will he understand that th: 
old priest’s way with the vessels means 
but a deeper knowledge of and reverence 
for the mysteries they represent. 

Young married people are naturally 
ritualistic in their manners towards each 
other. To marry has been a very solemn 
thing to them—as it is to all of us—and 
they are still a little frightened; partic- 
ularly when, like our two young lovers, 
they have run away from established au- 
thority. Besides, their happiness is such 
that thev dare not believe it real. If 
they speak above a hushed whisper, who 
knows but that it will suddenly vanish 
away? It seems a thing intended for 
heaven. How, then, can they assume that 
it has every chance of becoming prosper- 
ously established on earth, and that, in- 
deed, in course of time it may go abroad 
in a carriage and pair? 

Young lovers, like all dreamers, fear 
the world. They hold each other close 
and listen. Any moment may bring 
the lightning. As, after a while, the 
lightning doesn’t come, and as, after re- 
peated cross-examination, they have be- 
come comparatively sure that they really 
do love each other still—well, Julie dares 
leave Lloyd’s arms long enough to pay 
a visit to the kitchen, and Lloyd thinks 
that perhaps he may practise half an 
hour on his violin without any risk 
of Julie’s being spirited away. So at 
length, day by day, the leisurely processes 
of lasting love become revealed to these 
young people, who once used to kiss 
in such a hurry that you might have 
thought the end of the world was due in 
five minutes. 

Perdita and I knew all this, for we had 
been servants of the altar for nine years. 
So if oceasionally, as I shall admit, the 
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somewhat brand-newness of this young 
blessedness jarred on our nerves, we took 
each other’s hands on the sly, and smiled 
understandingly at each other. As, for 
example, at Lloyd’s pontifical way of say- 
You would have thought 
that no one in the world had ever owned 
a wife before. “ My wife,” he was al- 


ing “ my wife”! 


ways saying, as though he were saying 
the responses in the litany. Now Perdita 
and I eall each other casually by our 
Christian names, and I don’t think that, 
except in occasional legal documents, do 
I ever refer to Perdita as my wife. But 
with Lloyd, of course, it was different. 
He had only been married a week. 

The other night we sat out in the gar- 
den a little late, and it grew somewhat 
chilly. Lloyd disappeared into the house 
a moment, and reappeared with a shawl 
for Julie. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “but my wife 
soon takes cold.” 

Indeed, he was always running around 
with wraps and things for “my wife.” 
I know it was childish of me to feel 
irritated, and Perdita and I laughed 
over it later on. 





“You know you used to be just the 
same,” she said, slyly. 

“Would you like me to be like that 
now ¢” I asked. 

“No!” she answered, promptly. 

“What does it begin with?” I said in 
a whisper. 

“W,” she answered, putting her head 
on my shoulder. 

“ And end with?” 

waht. hay 

Then presently she asked, shyly, of me, 
“What does it begin with?” 

“TI,” I answered, manfully. 

“ And end with?” 

ll ha 

Many another such incident during the 
visit of our young people illustrated the 
kind of imaginative pleasure, apart from 
the social pleasure of four people who 
liked each other being together, which 
our guests found in staying with us, and 
which we found in their being with us. 
They enjoyed us because, in a relative 
way, we embodied their future; we en- 
joyed them because they brought back 
our past. We had done what they were 
still dreaming of, and that dream-look in 
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their eyes took us back to the days 
when all was a dream with us as well, 
and all was still to do. 

As they walked our garcen they said 
to each other, “ We too will have a gar- 
den some day.” 

And, as we watched them, we said to 
each other, “ Do you remember how once 
we dreamed of a garden, and how won- 
derful it was to have our own crocuses ?” 

As they took part in the nursery revels, 
their eyes said to each other, “ We too 
will have a nursery some day.” 

And, as we watched them, our eyes said 
to each other: “ Do you remember? How 
strange it would be if there were no Joyce 
and no Freya!” 

So all the while we were unconsciously 
exchanging our dreams—their dreams of 
the future for our dreams of the past. 

There are few more delightful services 
done by one friend to another than such 
rejuvenation of the past as our young 
people brought us. 
wonderful and close to the heart, have a 
terrible way of forgetting they were once 
dreams, as soon as they are fulfilled. They 
either petrify into duties, or settle down 
into habits. The most vital dream is to 
some degree subject to the operation of 
Dreams rest on their 


Dreams, however 


use and wont. 
laurels, and even nod over them. Most 
welcome, therefore, is the reveille of some 
young dreamer, who, when maybe the 
somnolence of accomplishment is stealing 
over you, suddenly takes you by the shoul- 
der and awakens you to all the marvel of 
your lot—so that again, like the old poet, 
you exclaim, 


“What wondrous life is this I lead!” 


To be married—instead of stolen meet- 
ings, or other inadequate superintended 
intercourse—to have all your days and 
hours and minutes to spend together as 
you please; not to have to think, “ To- 
day is Monday, we can’t meet again till 
Wednesday,” but to know that you have 
only to open your eyes and she is there, 
but to reach out your hand and you can 
touch her; to know that, though she is 
out of your sight, she is still to be found 
in the next room; to know that your love, 
after many wanderings and vicissitudes, 
has at last come to live under the same 
roof. Ah, to be married! To marry 
the woman you love! 


But then, after a miracle has gone on 
for nine years, it is only human of you 
if you sometimes take it a little for 
granted, without meaning any irrever- 
ence, and, as Carlyle said, “live at ease 
in the midst of wonders.” 

Since our friends have left us, Perdita 
and I—in the absurdity of our young 
hearts—have invented a new game, which 
we call the game of the Clandestine 
Meetings. You play it like this (of 
course you understand that it is only a 
game for old married people) : 

With the utmost secrecy I arrange for 
the delivery of a letter which shall be 
given into Perdita’s own hands—and on 
no account fall into mine—a letter run- 
ning something like this: 


“LirtLte Star-Girt,—Can you meet me 
at nine to-night in the meadow, under 
our elm-tree? Take care how you come, 
for I have reason to think that we are 
watehed. I will wait an hour. Don’t be 
unhappy if you cannot come—I mean 
unhappy for keeping me waiting. I shall 
know you are prevented, for I know you 
will come if you can. But, oh, be there, 
won't you’ Your own True Lover.” 





This letter being duly delivered, Per- 
dita and I meet together over dinner, as 
usual, but, as the clock turns half past 
eight, we grow a little nervous and con- 
sequently fidgety. 

“T’m so sorry, dear, but I think I must 
go and finish that chapter,” I may say. 
“ T had bad luck with it to-day.” 

“ Never mind, dear,” Perdita will say, 
with unspeakable cunning; “ I have to go 
up into the nursery for a while. Freya’s 
chest is making me quite anxious.” 

“ Poor little thing!” say I. “Shall I 
come and kiss her?” 

“No, dear; she’s a little feverish; it 
will only excite her. Go and get on with 
your chapter.” 

So we part. 

Half an hour later, Perdita, inhumanly 
neglectful of her motherly duties, may 
be perceived stealing along the shadowy 
edges of the moonlit garden. She opens 
the little wicket into the park, and soon, 
with a ery of joy, we are in each other’s 
arms there under the great elm-tree. 

“ Oh, I hope you won’t catch cold, dear. 
What have you got on your feet? Your 
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in-door slippers! Oh, you baby! Why, 
your stockings must be wet through. 
Oh, Perdita, Perdita! How wonderful 
Sut, child, how 


” 


it is to see you again! 
long is this to go on? I can’t bear it. 

“ Nor can I,” sighs Perdita. 

Then presently Perdita adds: “I think 
we might dine together to-morrow night, 
if you care. I have to go to town to do 
some shopping, and I shall be staying 
you know? Couldn’t 





with dear Sissie 
we manage it?” 

“You darling! Where shall we meet ? 
The Comedy? At seven? Oh, what a 
surprise! Oh, Perdita! Are you quite 
sure, sure you will be there—sure it will 
be all right?” 

“ Perfectly. And now you must let me 
go. Listen—the church clock is striking 
ten. Good-by, dear—oh, good-by. To- 
morrow—don’t forget—seven at the Com- 
edy. Good-night.” 

“Let me carry you over the grass— 
just over to that shadow—please do. It 
will be all the better for—your slippers.” 

“All right, little child. Now, good- 
night! . O love! good-morrow !” 

A little later I will sleepily stroll into 
Perdita’s study, and find her innocently 
occupied with a book. 

“ How is poor little Freya?” I will ask. 

“Oh, she is much better. I think she 
will be all right to-morrow. And how 
about the chapter?” Perdita will ask, with 
what I may perhaps call the delicate 
threat of a smile. 

“ All but finished,” I will answer. Then, 
somewhat timorously, I will add, “ 1 don’t 
think, dear, that I told you that I am 
going to town to-morrow.” 

“No, you didn’t,” Perdita will an- 
swer, somewhat frostily. “ But,” she will 
continue, “I didn’t tell you that I am 
going too.” 

“Oh, that’s fortunate!” I will retort, 
with a feeble effort at dissimulation. 
“ Suppose we go together. We can part 
at Waterloo, you know—if you wish it.” 

So next afternoon, both of us being a 
little in need of the town, we catch the 
3.40 train together, and as soon as we 
arrive at Waterloo we ostentatiously take 
cabs in opposite directions. 

“Give my love to Sissie,” I will say. 

“ Please remember me to Jim,” Per- 
dita will answer. 

I will first drive to our little Comedy 


” 


restaurant, and reserve our own historical 
little corner table, and then go on to the 
florist for a bunch of our own flowers. 
Punctually at seven I will be seated at 
our table, cutting the leaves of some new 
édition de luxe, which I have brought as 
a souvenir for Perdita—just as we used 
to do. She will come in, ten or twelve 
minutes late, with a flush of escape in 
her face. 

“Do forgive me, dear,” she will say. 
“Thad such a time getting away. I al- 
most thought I wouldn’t be able to come 
at all.” 

Then the waiter, who has watched our 
love at dinner for something like ten 
years, will come to us, with one of those 
smiles with which a waiter who is at 
the same time an old friend knows so 
well to make you feel at home in the 
world. Of course he doesn’t know about 
our little play-acting. He assumes that 
we are married. 

“We have one of madame’s favorite 
dishes to-night,” he will say. 

“Don’t speak too loud, William,” | 
will say, with a smile; and you may be 
sure that I am not going to tell here what 
Perdita loves to eat better than anything 
in the werld. 

“What shall we drink, dear?” I ask. 
“ Suppose we try some Riidesheimer ?” 

“Yes, let us,” Perdita will answer. 

“You are quite sure you wouldn’t like 
some champagne ?” 

“Not for the world. I thought you 
knew that I hate champagne.” 

“Forgive me, dear.  Riidesheimer, 
then. I like nothing better.” 

Riidesheimer, I may add, is, so to say, 
our sacerdotal wine. We have said for 
ten years that we have never drunk it 
with any one else, and that we never will. 

So, like children, we make-believe to- 
gether a past which, thank God, is still 
a living, loving present—a present which 
we know will grow into a future—a fu- 
ture that we pray may some day become 
an eternity. 

Before we part I will say to Perdita: 
“T bought this book for.you to-day. You 
know it, of course; but it is such a pretty 
edition. May I give it to you in memory 
of to-night ?” 

“Oh, vou dear!” she will answer; “ but 
vou know you cannot afford it—any more 
than I zan resist it. Isn’t it beautiful ? 
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HEAVEN OR EARH 
DID WE MEET 





Ilow good of you! You dear boy! How 
good you are to me—and I don’t believe 
l ever gave you a thing!” 

I look the only possible answer, and 
Perdita, thereupon giving me one of her 
golden smiles—all for nothing—says, 

“ But you must write my name in it.” 

“Do you think it wise?” I ask. “ Your 
people are sure to see.” 

“ Nice people don’t read inscriptions in 
gift-books.” 

“It’s true they don’t—if they can help 
it. But they might by accident; and you 
know, little impulsive child, I have to 
think of you.” 

“Well, don’t write our names, but 
write something.” 

“ Suppose you write what 7 mean—and 
then nobody can be sure—though they 
may guess. You know they know my 
writing at home, don’t they 2?” 

“All right. What shall I write?” 

“ Would you like a poem?” 

“T have no objection.” 

Have you a pencil?” 

“No.” 

Never mind. William will lend us 
one.... Are you ready?” 





-T. 
“For the Princess of the New-born Heart: 


* Princess of the new-born heart, 
Of the new-born heart of me... .” 


Then I shall stop short, hunting for 
rhymes, and perhaps finally give up 
the chase. 

“Tt is so hard to write in the imme- 
diate presence of the Muse,” I may offer 
as a feeble excuse. 

“Never mind. Finish it later, and 
bring it to me to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow—do you really mean we 
can meet again to-morrow? Don’t tease 
me, Perdita—you really mean it?” 

“Of course. But how about our thea- 
tre? I’m sure we have missed the first 
WM 

So Perdita and I play truant from each 
other—together. 

VI 

A few days after our young people 
left us, Perdita, with an air of mys- 
tery, came to me_ holding two. or 
three crumpled pages of manuscript in 
her hand. 
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“T have just made a terrible discovery,” 
she said. 

‘My dear!” 

“Or rather, John” (the gardener) 
“ has just made it.” 

““Go on.” 

“Tle came to me just now with these 

which he had found in the garden; 
and he said that he thought they might 
be ‘the master’s,’ but, dear, it is worse 
than that. What do you think—Lloyd is 
not only a musician; he is a poet as 
well! Isn’t it terrible? Listen!” 

Thereupon Perdita read from a tat- 


é PR 
tered, rain-soaked manuscript as follows: Read 


y ’ y 
* (rrace oO God, 
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I loved you— 
The nm we met— 
That was just, 
Grace 0 God, 
Flower Jace q 
Silver Jeet; 
When ‘I jirst 
Looked oh looked— 
On your face, — 
Silve r feet, 
Golden heart. 


Grace 0 God.” 


another,” I said, critically. 


Then Perdita read this: 


Flower face, * Dear little hand in mine I hold, 
Nilve r feet, Dear little hand of molten gold, 

In what place, Dear great big eyes of berry brown— 
Heaven or earth, The brownest eyes in all the town; 


Did we meet? 
At what time 
OF the day ? feet, 


Dear pattering walk, the timid bride 
Of my long slouching manly stride; 
Dear head, dear hair, dear hands, dear 


In what way ? Dear love—dear everything complete!” 


Was it near, 
Was it far, 
Tn SOLE star, 


Or just here, I mean. I'd no idea that Lloyd had it 
(Juite, quite near 2? in him,” I said, as Perdita finished, with 
= évident pleasure in the verses. 

“ Tell me, dear,— I didn’t tell her—till some time after— 
Grace 0 God, that the verses were a part of our Clan- 
Tell me, dear. destine Meetings game, and that I had 

got Lloyd to write them out for me on 

“ Grace o’ God, the backs of envelopes addressed: “ Lloyd 
I know well ——, Esq.,” and that our old friend John, 
When we met; the gardener, was also in the plot. 

It was first, wish, for the sake of my reputation with 
Grace o God, the reader, that they were really Lloyd’s 
When I knew verses, instead of mine. 


“T wish people wouldn’t leave poetry 
lying about like that—such good poetry, 
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* YOU WILL BE INTERESTED TO KNOW, SIR, THAT I AM ENGAGED” 


A Disguised 
BY EDWARD 


OU will be interested to know, 
sir, that I am engaged.” 
“Engaged to be married ?” 
“That was the understanding. 
“Why, Henry!” 
“Why not, father?” 
“You haven’t got my consent, for one 


” 


thing, and—my boy, what are you get- 
ting engaged on?” 

“T supposed it would strike you as 
rather speculative.” 

“ Rather.” 

“But, after all, I am_ twenty-seven 
years old.” 

“Oh no, Henry: twenty-seven years 
young. Twenty-seven years impecuni- 
ous; twenty-seven years rash and im- 
provident!” 

“And I am a practising lawyer, with 
Vou. CV.—No 627 
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Providence 
S. MARTIN 


my name on an office door, a fourth 
interest in a stenographer, and some 
clients.” 
“ Clients! 
“And an allowance made me by my 


Quorum pars maxima fut. 


father, who is a generous man, though 
not rich.” 

“An old, precarious man who works 
for his living, and has a wife to provide 
for. A reed shaken regularly by the 
wind every spring, and driven to Lake- 
wood and sometimes to Florida. A poor 
propped-up ruin, liable to fall in any 
day, and not over-well insured. <A doting 
parent, of course, and yet one whose al- 
lowaneces may not safely be regarded as 
perpetual annuities. Allowances should 
be made for the young, Henry. Allow- 
ances must often be made for engaged 
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persons; but, Lord! Henry, what are 
you going to marry on?” 

“ Now, father, don’t take it so hard. 
I'll bet I eould scrape along if you turned 
me loose. I took in nearly a hundred 
dollars last month, and it is less than 
two years since I began practice. Be- 
sides, I only said I was engaged; I’m 
not married yet. You'll see it in the 
papers when I’m married, so be easy. 
It is not such a terrible expense to be 
engaged, though, if you have a mind to 
make some temporary enlargement of 
my resources, I can use the money.” 

“T have no doubt, if you really are 
engaged, that you’ve run in debt some- 
where for a ring.” 

“ Not yet, but I’m going to. I haven’t 
got your consent yet.” 

“Tlave you told your mother?’ 

“T thought I would first give you an 
opportunity to consent of your own free 
will. Besides, mother is an observant 
person, and goes out a good deal between 
breakfast and dinner, and reads_ the 
papers, and it is hard to surprise her 
with news.” 

“By thunder! Henry, I believe you 
really are engaged.” 

“ Aren’t you ever going to ask me who 
is the girl?” 

“Of course, if it is so, it’s some nice 
girl. I hadn’t got to the girl. A mind 
stunned by a general proposition must 
clear before it can grasp details. Twen- 
ty-seven years young, belongs to one or 
two clubs, has a fair collection of out- 
standing bills, has an allowance from an 
impaired father, earned nearly a hnn- 
dred dollars last month, and is engaged 
to be married, and expects to owe for a 
ring! Well, Henry, who ts the fortu- 
nate lady ?” 

“Jane Templeton is the lady, sir.” 

“Jane Templeton! Jane Templeton! 
I seem to know the name. I’ve seen Jane 
Templeton somewhere, haven’t I?” 

“Don’t you remember a dinner we had 
here last month?” 

“Yes; that’s it. A juvenile dinner, 
that you got up, and you let your mother 
and me come to the table, and your mo- 
ther thought it was so considerate of you. 
Now Jane was there, wasn’t she? And 
she sat— Where did she sit, Henry?” 

“Why, father, she sat on your right!” 

“Lord bless me! so she did: so she 


did! And that’s the girl. Dark hair 
and light blue eyes. Extraordinarily 
nice eyes. I don’t notice the color of 
eyes once a year. Why, that’s a dear 
girl, Henry. Let’s see! She was going 
to the opera, and she talked about Corots, 
and scarabei, and old tapestries, and 
yachts, and Newport, and dahabeeyahs, 
and hospitals, and slum settlements, and 
expensive subjects of that sort; and she 
had on— What did she have on? Some- 
how I only remember how lovely she 
looked, and that I thought so, and that I 
was thankful I wasn’t supporting her. 
Why, Henry, what bait did you use? 
Jane Templeton! Who’s her father? 
Has she no mother, no friends? What 
did you tell him?” 

“Her father was James Templeton, of 
Templeton and Condit. You know the 
firm. He’s dead. He worked too hard. 
Her mother’s dead too. I blush to say 
that Jane is an orphan, and an only child, 
and lives with her aunt.” 

“James Templeton’s only child! You 
have imposed upon that young woman. 
She must have a very respectable for- 
tune. Has her aunt no control over her? 
Has she no guardian ?” 

“Why, dear father, what ails her? 
It isn’t only that I am going to get her. 
She is going to get me. She’s doing well. 
The aunt doesn’t greatly mind, and, for 
that matter, doesn’t greatly count, though 
she is a competent aunt and a good lady. 
The guardian’s responsibility ceased two 
years ago. There is a trustee; that’s all. 
There probably is a good deal of money, 
but I can’t help it!” 

“T suppose not. You'll just have to 
live it down. But I had not at all fore- 
seen such an accident, and you must ex- 
cuse me if I feel the shock. The gold- 
brick stratagem is nothing to it. What 
do you think she sees in you, Henry?” 

“My dear dad’s likeness, I dare say. 
She as good as said so the night she 
dined here.” 

“A fortune and a sweet gift of speech. 
Maybe I shall get a daughter out of this— 
let alone grandchildren. We must make 
the best of it, but it grieves me to think 
how much better she might have done!” 

“No such thing, father. Of course 
there has been a squad of willing souls 
that she might have had, but—oh—some 
were too fat, and some too rich, and some 
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A DISGUISED 


too old, and some incapable of domesti- 
cation, and most of them had impedi- 
ments of one kind or another,and I really 
couldn’t see where she could do much 
better. And besides, I told her that if 
she took me she would get the best father- 
in-law in town, and the most sympa- 
thetic mother-in-law; and that settled it.” 

“You are a very smooth young man, 
Henry. You have imposed on that nice 
girl. But if you are really going to 
marry into affluence, I am going to take 
your mother up the Nile next winter. I 
have put by nearly enough for her and 
me, and why shouldn’t we enjoy life? 
Perhaps your Jane will give me a cup 
of tea about five o’eclock to-morrow? 
Yes? I naturally wish to pay my re- 
spects to so altruistic a lady. Meet me 
there? No, thank you! If you will just 
say I’m coming, that will be all.” 

“She has nice hands, Henry; good, 
strong, competent hands.” 

“T understood that you held one of 
them.” 

“T dare say. Her mind seemed fairly 
composed so far as you were concerned.” 

“T looked in myself at six, and was 
glad to find you had uot unsettled it. 
Did you congratulate her?” 

“T didn’t seem to find words for that, 
knowing you as I do, but I weleomed her. 
I had no trouble about that.” 

“She said you seemed hospitably in- 
clined towards her. Did you ask for a 
settlement ?” 

“No; you’ll have to send your solicitor 
if you want a settlement. I don’t: think 
she is over-well posted on fiseal concerns, 
anyway. Nothing that I said about the 
market seemed to take hold at all. She 
got so far once as to say ‘ Mr. Pelton says 
so and so.’ Who’s Mr. Pelton?” 

“He’s Samuel Pelton, who succeeded 
his father as trustee of her father’s es- 
tate. You’ve met him, haven’t you?” 

“T don’t remember him. The old man 
was an upright, conservative old party. 
Now you speak of it, it seems to me 
that there was some gossip about the 
son being caught in the May panic, and 
rather hard hit. If that’s so, I trust he 
lost his own money. I dare say, Henry, 
you may get some business out of that 
estate.” 

“Tn time, no doubt. Meanwhile the 
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proposition is for a wedding after Easter 
and a few months abroad 

“And leave a teething law practice in 
charge of a trained nurse, I suppose. By 
George! Henry, that ‘ll be mighty incon- 
venient for you, and not over-timely for 
me. Well, you can sell the bonds your 
grandfather left you. The wash of these 
ample fortunes is very upsetting to small 
craft. We have sat on those poor old 
bonds, or their predecessors, ever since 
you were a baby, and over they go in 
a_ bread-cast-upon-the-waters investment 
that smacks a little too much of pleasure 
to be business, and a little too much of 
business to be perfect pleasure. But 
then, no pleasure is perfect. It’s terribly 
like false pretences and buneo, but I 
suppose the end justifies the means.” 

. “Tf you really think—” 

“T don’t really think. I’m not going 
to think, I’m not going to meddle, I’m 
not even going to croak any more. I 


” 


threw away your leading-strings five 
years ago. That nice girl seems to have 
rather too much money; much more 
than you are used to; rather more, I 
judge, than she is used to yet, for she 
has barely come into it. But life is full 
of perils, and as between the anxieties of 
dearth, and the hazards of superabun- 
dance, I suppose we all prefer to take our 
chances with superfluity.” 

A month later. The same to the same. 

“Well, father’ Have you read the 
evening papers ?” 

“ Not the late editions. I saw the six- 
o'clock edition of something about noon, 
but it had no news in it. Anything up?” 

“ A good deal. Most interesting. Sam 
Pelton’s killed!” 

“Pelton? So? Our Jane’s trustee?” 

“Just that.” 

“Run over by an automobile ?” 

“No; safe at home in his own apart- 
ment at the Pelion, just after noon. 
They’re digging a cellar across the 
street, and the noon blast sent a five-ton 
ehunk of rock through Pelton’s window 
and caught him as he stood before the 
window shaving. Poor man! it made a 
pancake of him.” 

“ Shocking! Why, Henry, the perils 
of this town are awful. Folks who value 
their lives will soon be hiring cells in 
bomb-proof lodging-houses, How did 
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Pelton come to be dressing so late in the 
morning? Doesn’t he go to his office ?”’ 

“T don’t know. Up late last night, 
maybe; or perhaps he wasn’t well. Any- 
how, he’s done for, poor man. He had 
no partner, and as Jane’s concerns were 
altogether in his hands, I dare say it will 
be an interesting job to transfer them. 
She is much shocked, naturally.” 

“What’s to be done?” 

“ That is what she has been asking me. 
Of course there will have to be an ac- 
counting by Pelton’s estate, and a trans- 
fer of the trust, which has a number of 
years to run yet. I told her she ought to 
have first-rate advice at once, and we tele- 
phoned over to Judge Holly, and he is 
coming to see her to-night.” 

“She knows the Judge, does she?” 

“Oh yes; she has always known him. 
Ile knew her father. TU’m going over 
there to dinner.” 

“ My gracious! Think of that unlucky 
Pelton, flattened out so in his own bped- 
room. Henry, if you will go out, go care- 
fully. Don’t fall into the subway; avoid 
cabs—you can’t afford them, and they’re 
dangerous, anyhow; keep your weather 
eye out for automobiles. It’s a couple of 
days since they killed any one, and they 
must be hungry. If you must ride in the 
street cars, sit as near the door as you 
can without getting in the draught. I saw 
a street car burn clean up on the track 
this afternoon. They had to get the fire 
department out and play on it: a most 
eurious and highly seandalous sight. 
Still, the street cars with all their risks 
are safer than the other vehicles, for the 
company pays for what it runs over. 
Remember that you are an only son, and 
the affianced of an orphan whose trustee 
is dead, and step gingerly.” 

The fifth week in Lent. 

“You're quite a_ stranger, Henry. 
You’ve dined out every night this week. 
I only see you at breakfast, and a man 
isn’t much comfort at breakfast. I wish 
I had raised some girls, but I always did 
wish that. Are you going out to-night, 


son ?” 


“T’m going over to dine with Jane. 
There are matters of moment to be dis- 
cussed.” 

“ No doubt, and your impending mar- 
riage only a fortnight off.” 


“Judge Holly sent for me this after- 
noon.” 

“ And how was the Judge?” 

“A good deal flustered, and he had a 
good deal to say.” 

“ Ah?” 

“Yes; since his appointment a week 
ago as Jane’s trustee in Pelton’s place, 
he has been forgathering with Pelton’s 
administrator, and they have got the 
seals off Pelton’s books and various re- 
ceptacles, and have been trying to find 
Jane’s estate.” 

“Well, didn’t Pelton keep his accounts 
straight ?” 

“Yes; there’s plenty of accounts. His 
clerks did that. The accounts are satis- 
factory. The trouble is with the securi- 
ties. They couldn’t find them.” 

“Wasn’t there a list of them?’ 

“Oh yes; they found the list. The 
list is splendid; most exemplary. But 
they haven’t got the securities.” 

“Where did Pelton keep them ?” 

“He had a big safe-deposit box. They 
have found that and opened rt. The 
box is safe, but it was empty.” 

“Tad Pelton pledged them?’ 

“That’s it. There were a lot of bonds 
that they haven’t run down yet, but they 
have traced stocks enough through the 
transfer-books of various railways to 
get a pretty clear idea of what has hap- 
pened. As trustee, Pelton had complete 
power. He evidently went into a big 
gamble in the spring, pledged a lot of 
Jane’s papers, was caught in the May 
crush, and sold out. He bet what was 
left in an effort to get even, and the 
corn failure and the steel strike finished 
him. No wonder he kept away from his 
office! Tle was done. There is some real 
estate, and on that he has managed to 
raise enough to pay Jane her income. 
It was Heaven’s merey to him that that 
rock came through his window before 
the bigger one that hung over him had 
time to drop.” 

“Ts there nothing left?” 

“Certainly nothing compared with 
what is gone. The Judge says there is 
the house, and some other real estate 
that is valuable. None of it is clear, but 
the blast that cut Pelton off before he 
was quite ready seems to have saved Jane 
some equities and other remnants that 
are worth something.” 
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A DISGUISED 


“But you don’t know what they are 
worth q”” 

“No: the tangle is too bad, the Judge 
says, for any estimate to be worth any- 
thing yet. There is no record of what 
Pelton did. Some mortgages are re- 
corded; there may be others that are 
not.” 

“Toes Jane know it? 

“ Not yet. The question is, who is to 
tell her, and when? Am I to tell her to- 
The invitations are out to her 
wedding. Must it be put off? The only 
thing I have done yet is to give up my 
We can’t go-abroad, any- 


” 


night ¢ 


steamer rooms, 
how.” 

“ Henry, this is getting too complicated 
for you and me. Ask for some tea, and 
see if your mother has come in yet. I 
think I heard her. Here she is. Come, 
Fanny, and have some tea. Henry’s got 
a tale. The barque that carries his hopes 
is aground, and seems stove in. We need 
help to get her off. Tell her, Henry.” 

“The short of it is, mother, that our 
Jane has gone broke, and doesn’t know 
it vet. Her trustee had stolen pretty 
much all her fortune.” 

“ Mercy !” 

“ And the question is, Fanny, whether 
the wedding can go on, and whether Jane 
shall be told this tale of disaster before 
or after it.” 

“Ts it really true, Charles?” 

“Strictly, absolutely true. At least, so 
Henry says.” 

“Then of course she must know it. 
She may not want Henry if she has lost 
her money.” 

“There, Henry: 
tion, Jane may feel that you are a 
luxury beyond her present means. She 
may feel constrained to marry a richer 
man now. You'll have to tell her. If 
you don’t, Judge Holly will. He’s bound 
to. But, Fanny, how about putting the 
wedding off?” 

“That’s for Jane to say. It’s bad 
luck to put off weddings. I hope she 
won’t. She’s got her gown, and I’ve got 


that’s a considera- 


mine, and I don’t want to see either of 
them put away to get out of fashion. 
Then there are her presents.” 
“But, Fanny, Henry’s only earning— 
How much was it last month, Henry ?” 
“A hundred and thirty, father, but 
really the practice is picking up.” 
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“Tf Henry can’t support her, Charles, 
you’ve got to. There’s nothing the 
matter with Henry except that he’s a be- 
ginner. Starting out to marry. a poor 
girl on a very small income is one thing. 
This is a different case entirely. Jane is 
a dear girl, and will make the loveliest 
bride you ever saw. Ill share anything 
you’ve got with her.” 

“Very well, Fanny, but we won’t be 
able to go up the Nile—not this year.” 

“The Nile will keep. The frocks 
won't. Karnak will be just as good style 
ten years from now as it is to-day.” 

“How do, Henry? Good man to have 
come early. Come and see the new 
presents.” 

“ More ?” 

“Oh yes, lots more 
beautiful ones.” 

“ Where’s the good aunt?” 

“Not down yet. Here they are. Look 
at*these topazes. Aren’t they lovely?’ 

“Put them on! There, now they are 
lovely. Are they real?’ 

“Surely. Look who sent them!” 

“With the love of the Jarvises, eh? 
Oh yes, I guess they’re real. And you 
too, Jane. You are real too—a real per- 
son, who won’t vanish into thin air when 
the clock strikes twelve and the fairy 
palace crumbles ?” 

“Ta real person? Yes, Henry. Why 
not? Henry! What’s got into your 
voice? Let me look at you! Why did 
you say that?” 

“Jane Hawkshaw, the detective and 
mind-reader! Look hard, Jane! Look 
deep. What do you see?” 

“ Nothing but what I love, dear. And 
yet— What’s happened, Henry? Have 
you brought some news?” 

“Yes!” 

“ And not good news?” * 

“No, not exactly. Disconcerting sort 
of news, but not killing. The late Pel- 
ton stole a lot of your money, dear 
Jane. That’s my news. There may be 
some left, but I fear not very much. It 
looks just now as though he had made a 
pretty clean sweep.” 

“How do you know about it, Henry?” 

“T got it from Judge Holly this after- 
IT dare say he’ll be here soon him- 
He’s very 


to-day. Some 


noon. 
self; this evening, perhaps. 
low-spirited over it,” 
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“ But I had my income up to a month 
ago. How could it all go at once?” 

“The Judge will tell you. I fear you 
won't get any more income from your 
own estate for some time to come. Have 
you got some money in the bank?” 

“Some; not a great deal. What does 
it all mean to me?” 

“It means a great deal. It means be- 
ing rather a poor woman instead of a 
rich one. It means living in a small 
house instead of a big one, thinking what 
you can afford instead of what you want, 
going without quantities of things you 
have been used to having. It means all 
sorts of superficial changes, and it makes 
a poor man a worse mateh for you than 
he was before.” 

“But that’s not all, Henry. That’s 
not all!” 

“That’s enough. We can’t unpack the 
whole of Pandora’s box before dinner.” 

“Yes, but, Henry. It makes me a 
much worse match for a poor man than 
I was before.” 

“Do you think you ean do better, 
Jane?” 

“T am sure you could do _ better, 
Henry !” 

“Oh, you flatter me. I don’t think it. 
Who'd have me but you? Who'd take 
me second-hand? And if any one would 
have me, do you think I’m going to let 
the labor of years come to nothing, and 
go to work and court some new girl? 
Money’s handy, dear Jane, but no par- 
ticular lot of it is essential.” 

“N-no, Henry. But I had planned 
such pleasant uses for it, and I had hoped 
to do so many things for you. Besides, 
dear Henry, what are we to live on?” 

“T hope there’ll be salvage enough 
from your wreck to keep you from want, 
but, anyhow, it’s for me to find means of 
support for both of us, and I have found 
them already.” 

“ Where, Henry ?” 

“Chiefly at home, in the second-story 
front room, sitting in front of a wood 
fire, taking tea with mother. Also, in an 
office downtown.” 

“Your father!” 

“Yes, Jane. Father and I. As for 
father, dear man, he’s used to it. He has 
supported most of me these many years. 
Don’t pity him. He likes it. It won’t 
be for long, for I expect to be a prodigious 


wage-earner right away. Mother says, 
‘Oh, don’t put off the wedding!’ Cheer 
up, Jane. Set a storm-sail and head for 
port. And oh, don’t throw me over! 
After all the ballast you’ve lost you ean’t 
spare another pound; and oh, dear Jane! 
I would hate it so!” 

“You absurd Henry, you make me 
laugh. Here comes Aunt Felicia. Don’t 
tell her yet. And here’s William to say 
dinner’s ready. William, please send 
word to Judge Holly that if he can come 
in this evening I should like to see him. 
And say Mr. Warden is here.” 

Ten days later. 

“How goes the inquest, Henry?” 

“Pretty well, father. There’s going to 
be something left.” 

“Wasn’t Pelton quite thorough?” 

“Oh, he did his best. The quick as- 
sets are cleaned out absolutely. Every- 
thing that had gilt on its edge is gone, 
but, as I told you, there are some equities, 
and we have found a boxful of the old 
man’s bad investments that Pelton never 
meddled with much. There’s a collection 
of deeds to Western and Southern lands 
in half a dozen different States that must 
have looked like waste paper ten years 
ago, but the Judge thinks they make in- 
teresting reading now. Father, ’m go- 
ing to move my office!” 

“fe?” 

“Yes; the Judge says Jane’s matters 
are going to be a long job, and that any- 
way there’s room on his office door for 
another name, and that mine will look as 
well there as anywhere else.” 

“Great news! You'll get your office 
rent paid, anyhow.” 

“ Much better than that. He was able 
to demonstrate that there is several 
times as much present income waiting 
for me in his office as I have been able 
to find so far in my own, and he talked 
hopefully about the future. He is a very 
pretty speaker, the Judge is, when he has 
a mind to talk.” 

“There’s no better office in’ town. 
You'll make a living yet. It’s no very 
great trick for a well-equipped man, if 
you once get started. A little knowledge, 
a little talent, a little gumption, all the 
character you’ve got, and a day’s work 
every day. The rest is a matter of op- 
portunity, and that comes,” 
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“WHAT'S THE USE OF HAVING AN ONLY SON IF YOU CAN'T SPOIL HIM?” 


And so they were married, and the 
wedding was no less lively than weddings 
ought to be, and the newspapers told all 
about it, and, as usual, somewhat more; 
and some of them, distressing but inevi- 
table to tell, printed the bride’s picture, 
besides making generous estimates of the 
value of the gifts. Every one knew that 
the bride was no longer an heiress of 
distinetion, and everybody talked about 
it in private and ignored it in public. 
Everybody sympathized with her, and 
some persons pitied her, but many who 
were quite ready with pity, and even 
carried a supply of it with them to the 
wedding, were constrained to the con- 
clusion that they had brought it to the 
wrong market. Somehow it wasn’t that 
kind of a wedding, for though it was 
fairly tearful at the church, and a good 
many women made furtive dabs_ with 
their handkerchiefs at their eyes and 


noses, and some elderly gentlemen 
snuffled, Major Brace, who was present, 
declared that he never was at a wedding 
which was less qualified by misgivings, or 
where the atmosphere was so_ heavily 
charged with affection and good-will. 
“We sunk the shop for the whole of 
two hours,” said the Major. “ It was like 
real old times,” and the intrepid man 
snuffed again and ealled for a_ ecock- 
tail, though it was barely five o’clock. 

" Well, Charles, do you still expect to 
see the pyramids ?” 

“Give me time, Fanny, a little time. 
I’m not sixty yet, and there’s lots of work 
in me. We’ll see the pyramids at our 
leisure. Let them wait. I’d rather see 
my grandchildren than the pyramids any 
day. I’m glad you didn’t put that wed- 
ding off. What’s the use of having an 
only son if you can’t spoil him ?” 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


O luxury! thou curs’d by Heaven's decree, 
How ill exchang’d are things like these for thee; 
How do thy potions, with insidious Joy, 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigor not their own: 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe— 
Till sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 
Even now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done; 


Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 


I see the rural virtues leave the land: 
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Down, where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 


That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 


Downward they move-—a melancholy band— 








Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand; 


Contented toil, and hospitable care, 


And kind connubial tenderness, are there— 
| And piety with wishes plac’d above, 


And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 


And thou, sweet poetry! thou loveliest maid, 


k Sull first to fly where sensual joys invade, 
1 

| Unfit in these degenerate times of shame 

p 


To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame— 


Dear, charming nymph, neglected and decried, 


My shame in crowds, my solitary pride— 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
: 


That found’st me poor at first and keep’st me so— 


Downward they move—a melancholy band— 
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Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 


Thou nurse of every virtue—fare thee well. 
Farewell! and oh! where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Tornea’s cliffs or Pambamarca’s side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervors glow 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 

Stull let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigors of the inclement clime. 

Aid slighted truth: with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possess’d, 
Though very poor, may still be very bless’d; 
That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labor’d mole away— 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 


As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


That found’st me poor at first and keep’st me so 
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The Bird-Seller 
By Katherine Collins 


3] UCH a wonderful piping sounded through 
bu the narrow village street! ‘Twas the 
By very note of spring and the morning. In 

\-—— 6] spite of the elders’ chiding, all the young 
PEO] people managed to get to door or window 
to see if they could spy whence the music came. Even 
the children stopped in their play, and the birds on the 
house-tops responded loudly to those sweet strange 
sounds. *Twas a stir and commotion in the little nest 
of houses like the hiving of a swarm of bees. The 
cause of it was soon in sight, and the piping grew louder, 
the excitement greater. Yet it was but a boy, a hand- 
some youth it is true, with a face of which the sly mock- 
ery half spoilt the sweetness, and the shifty, defiant 
glance challenged frank questioning. Perched on his 
head and shoulders and in his arms were song-birds of 
many a kind and color, foreign and native, bright-hued 
or sober-suited, but all singing madly till the air shook 
with the sound of it. 

“Who'll buy? Who'll buy ?” called out the boy, and 
his voice was sweeter than the birds’ notes. 

No doubt of his finding customers; young men and 
maidens swarmed round him eager to purchase. 

‘* What's the price ?’’ asked a girl with her hand on a 
gay-breasted bird that was singing its little heart out. 

“Two tears,’’ said the youth; but seeing her fright- 
ened bewilderment, he added, ‘‘ Nay, then, my pretty 
one, you shall have it for a kiss,” and saucily took it, 
while she blushed and ran off hastily with ‘er prize. 
And for the most part the bargains were concluded after 
that fashion; the bird-seller did not haggle, and care- 
lessly let his feathered wares go for a kiss from the 
girls and a promise from the youths. He did not seem 
to notice that his stock was all sold and he himself no 
richer. “How will you manage?” asked the young 
man who had secured the last; “you have nothing left 
to sell.’”’ With a glance of impudent mockery the bird- 
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seller answered: ‘‘ Never fear; I shall soon have plenty 
to dispose of. Good-by, friends, good-by!’’ And he 
waved his hands gayly and went off hastily, astonishing 
them by the rapidity with which he passed from sight. 

And then began a great work of caging the song- 
sters, and the elders jested while the young ones busied 
themselves in weaving green boughs and gilt wire into 
cages, decking them with gay ornaments to please the 
little captives. A few, indeed, were content to try to 
tame them and let them fly free, but most preferred to 
‘“‘make them safe,’’ as they said. But in spite of it 
here and there a bird made its escape almost imme- 
diately, and soon after more followed, and before long it 
was found that scarce one of the purchased singers was 
left in the village. And the elders laughed, and said 
they knew that youth of old and his trick of recalling 
the birds he had sold; but the young ones cursed him, 
for the world seemed to have grown very silent now that 
the singing to which they had lately listened was mute. 

But things soon settled down as they were before, 
only the youths and maidens had grown suddenly into 
men and women, and went about with graver faces and 
stiller tongues... 

And again that piping sounded through the village 
sireet, and the magical notes stirred the stillness into 
life. There was the same crowding round the youth 
for the sweet-throated songsters, though many of his 
former customers stayed sullenly away and refused to 
have any dealings with him; their places, however, 
were taken by younger ones, and, as before, the bird- 
seller was soon left with empty hands. 

But one or two who had bought of him the previous 
time came to him and began to remonstrate with him 
for his bad faith, swearing that he must have taught the 
birds to fly back to him. The rest then joined the 
chorus, and reproaches and insults were hurled at the 
youth, who only smiled mockingly, and answered not a 
word till some one threw a stone and others prepared to 
follow the evilexample. Then he spoke out indignantly, 
saying: ‘‘Am I to be blamed and to suffer for your own 
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folly and negligence? You should have taken better 
care of the birds; and, after all, what did you give me 
in exchange? Will no one say a good word for me? 
Are there none of you who have kept one of my bright 
songsters ?”” 

A shy maiden who had stood at the outside of the 
group made bold to say, “I have mine still, and it sings as 
sweetly as ever,” and from her bosom she took a little 
soft-hued bird that did indeed give forth a tender note. 

“‘ And I,” said a grave young man—‘‘I have mine safe 
at home, but—’’ and he was silent and said no more. 

‘‘ There!’ cried the bird-scller in an aggrieved tone, 
‘*see how you wrong me!” 

But there was a shifty look in his bright eyes, and his 
voice did not ring quite true. He hastily shook himself 
free from the crowd, and was hurrying off, when an older 
man who had been watching the scene laid a hand on 
him and said : 

‘*Not so fast, injured innocence! I know who you 
are, and have seen your tricks manyatime. You know 
well enough your birds seldom stay. Love seems to 
give his dreams for the asking, but the price is dear, and 
is paid later on; therefore why not let us keep them? 
Confess, now, you are a cheat !’’ 

The youth tried to twist himself from his questioner’s 
grasp, and said, sullenly: 

“It is not only I who cheat; every one wants to cheat 
me and get out of paying if they can; you don’t know 
how they try to trick me. See for yourself how I let 
the true-hearted keep theirs.’”” And he pointed to the 
youth and the maiden who had spoken for him. 

But the older man shook his head and replied: ‘‘ Not 
always; and I noticed that the maiden was pale as if 
with pain and patience, and the young man looked 
older than his years.”’ 

‘*But,’’ pleaded the bird-seller, half weeping and 
ashamed as his disguise fell from him and his own wings 
showed, ‘“‘you do not know how sweetly the dream- 
birds sing to them!’’ And with a sly glance through 
his tears he was out of sight again. 
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Life’s Harvest 


BY ROSAMOND MARRIOTT WATSON 


HEY are mowing the meadows now, and the whispering, sighing 
Song of the seythe breathes sweet on mine idle ear,— 
Songs of old summers dead, and of this one dying,— 


toses on roses fallen, and year on year. 


Softly as swathes that sink while the long scythe, swinging, 
Passes and pauses and sweeps through the deep green grass: 
| 


Strange how this song of the scythe sets the old days singing— 


Echoes of seasons gone, and of these that pass. 


Fair ghost of Youth—from your sea-fragrant orchard-closes 


Called by the voice of the seythe as it sighs and swings 





Tell me now as you toss me your phantom roses, 


What was the dream you dreamed through those vagrant Springs ? 


What that forgotten air when the heart went maying ? 


What was the perfume blowing afar, anear? 


“ Youth—Youth—Youth ”—the Scythe keeps sighing and saying— 


“The rose you saw not—the tune that you could not hear.” 
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The Wrath 


BY MAURICE 


[A peasant while inspecting his _bee- 
hives, as is the custom early in March, was 
set upon by a great swarm of bees and stung 
to death.—FreENCH NEWSPAPER. | 


INCE the publication of my book on 

the Life of the Bee, I have, some- 

what in spite of myself, become a 
kind of high-priest of elementary apicul- 
ture: and this accident, which, its cruel 
consequences notwithstanding, conveys to 
us an indefinite fragrance of eclogues and 
spring, has been the cause of my receiving 
disconsolate and bewildered letters from 
my ignorant disciples (for it is the ig- 
norant that have confidence in me), in 
which I am asked whether I believe that 
the thing ean have actually occurred, and 
whether really they can cause our death, 
the artful virgins that, in the month of 
March, awake from their slumbers to go, 
with wings diaphanous, to gather among 
the violets, primroses and anemones what 
is, perhaps, life’s purest essence, next to 
man’s thought and the light of the sun 
and stars: the scent and beauty of the 
flowers. 

Yes, indeed it is possible, and man 
can look for death in a sunbeam or bunch 
of roses. Death is everywhere, nor does 
aught more resemble life. It is the pro- 
jected shadow—a shadow that our child- 
ish eyes picture as something dreadful— 
of a signal that life makes to life. But 
I think that to meet with it thus, “to the 
rippling murmur of a flight of bees,” re- 
quires a little more than ordinary fatal- 
ity or unhandiness. 


I do not know the circumstances of 
the dramatic idyl, and to reconstruct 
these circumstances it is necessary to 
examine the somewhat curious psychol- 
ogy of the wrath of the bee. 

The bee, essentially so pacific, so long- 
suffering, the bee which never stings 
(unless you crush her) when looting 
among the flowers, once she has returned 
to her kingdom with the waxen monu- 
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ments, retains her mild and _ tolerant 
character, or grows aggressive and deadly 
dangerous, according to whether her ma- 
ternal city be opulent or poor. Here 
again, as often happens when we study 
the manners of this spirited and myste- 
rious little people, the previsions of hu- 
man logie are utterly at fault. It would 
be natural that the bees should defend 
desperately treasures so laboriously amass- 
ed, a city such as we find in good apiaries, 
where the nectar, overflowing the num- 
berless cells that represent thousands 
of casks piled from cellar to garret, 
streams in golden stalactites along the 
rustling walls, and sends far afield, in 
glad response to the ephemeral perfumes 
of calyces that are opening, the more 
lasting perfume of the honey that keeps 
alive the memory of calyces that time has 
closed. Now this is not the case. The 
richer their abode the less eagerness they 
display to fight around it. Open or turn 
over a wealthy hive: if you take care to 
drive the sentries from the entrance with 
a puff of smoke, it will be extremely rare 
for the other bees to contend with you 
for the liquid booty conquered from the 
smiles, from all the charms of the beau- 
tiful azure months. Try the experiment: 
I promise you impunity, if you touch 
only the heaviest hives. You can turn 
them over and handle them: those throb- 
bing flagons are perfectly harmless. 
What does it mean? Have the fierce 
amazons lost courage? Has abundance 
unnerved them, and have they, after the 
manner of the too fortunate inhabitants 
of luxurious towns, delegated the dan- 
gerous duties to the unhappy mercenaries 
that keep watch at the gates? No, it has 
never been observed that the greatest 
good fortune relaxes the valor of the 
bee. On the contrary, the more the re- 
public prospers the more harshly and 
severely are its laws. applied, and the 
worker in a hive -where superfluity accu- 
mulates labors much more zealously and 
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much more pitilessly than her sister in an 
indigent hive. There are other reasons 
which we cannot wholly fathom, but 
which are likely reasons, if only we take 
into account the wild interpretation that 
the poor bee must place on our inordinate 
doings. Seeing suddenly her huge dwell- 
ing- place upheaved, overturned, half 
opened, she probably imagines that an in- 
evitable, a natural catastrophe is occur- 
ring, against which it were madness to 
struggle. She no longer resists, but 
neither does she flee. Admitting the 
ruin, it looks as though already, in her 
instinct, she saw the future dwelling that 
she hopes to build with the materials of 
the gutted town. She leaves the present 
defenceless to save the hereafter. Or else, 
perhaps, does she, like the dog in the 
fable, “the dog that carried his master’s 
dinner round his neck,” knowing that all 
is irreparably lost, prefer to die taking 
her share of the pillage, and to pass from 
life to death in one prodigious orgy? 
We do not know for certain. How should 
we penetrate the motives of the bee, when 
those of the simplest actions of our bro- 
thers are beyond our ken ? 

Still, the fact is that, at each great 
proof to which the city is put, at each 
trouble that appears to them to possess 
an inevitable character, no sooner has the 
infatuation spread from one to the other 
among the densely quivering people than 
the bees fling themselves upon their 
combs, violently tear the sacred lids from 
the provisions for the winter, topple head- 
foremost and plunge their whole bodies 
into the sweet-smelling vats, imbibe with 
long draughts the chaste wine of the 
flowers, gorge themselves with it, intoxi- 
eate themselves with it, till their bronze- 
ringed forms lengthen and distend like 
compressed leather bottles. Now the bee, 
when swollen with honey, can no longer 
curve her abdomen at the angle required 
to draw her sting. She becomes from 
that mement, so to speak, harmless. It is 
generally imagined that the bee-keeper 
employs the fumigator to stun, to half- 
asphyxiate the warriors that gather their 
treasure in the blue, and thus to effect 
an entrance, by favor of a defenceless 
sleep, into the palace of the numberless 
“ swooning beauties.” This is a mistake: 
the smoke serves first to drive back the 
guardians of the threshold, which are 


ever on the alert and most aggressive; 
then, two or three puffs come to spread 
panic among the workers: the panic pro- 
vokes the mysterious orgy, and the orgy 
helplessness. Thus is the fact explained 
that, with bare arms and unprotected 
face, one can open the most populous 
hives, examine their combs, shake off the 
bees, spread them at one’s feet, heap them 
up, pour them out like grains of corn, and 
quietly gather the honey, in the midst of 
the deafening cloud of ousted workers, 
without having to suffer a single sting. 


But woe to him who touches the poor 
hives! It was apparently while violating 
one of these destitute homes that the un- 
happy man of whom the paper speaks 
must have met with his death. In fact, 
at the end of winter, most hives have 
exhausted their stores and become dan- 
gerous. Here, smoke has lost its spell, 
and you shall scarce have emitted the 
first puffs before twenty thousand acrid 
and enraged demons will dart from within 
the walls, overwhelm your hands, blind 
your eyes and blacken your face. No 
living being, except, they say, the bear 
and the Sphinx Atropos, can resist the 
rage of the mailed legions. Above all, do 
not struggle: the fury would overtake 
the neighboring colonies. There is no 
means of safety other than instant flight 
through the bushes. The bee is less 
rancorous, less implacable than the wasp, 
and rarely pursues her enemy. If flight 
be impossible, absolute immobility alone 
might calm her or put her off the scent. 
She fears and attacks any too sudden 
movement, but at once forgives that 
which no longer stirs. 

The poor hives live, or rather die from 
day to day, and it is because they have 
no honey in their cellars that smoke 
makes no impression on them. They can- 
not gorge themselves like their sisters 
that belong to happier tribes; the possi- 
bilities of a future city are not there to 
divert their ardor. Their only thought 
is to perish on the outraged threshold, 
and, lean, shrunk, nimble, unrestrained, 
they defend it with unheard-of heroism 
and desperation. Therefore the cautious 
bee-keeper never displaces the indigent 
hives without making a preliminary sac- 
rifice to the hungry Furies. His offering 
is a honey-comb. They come hastening 
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up, and then, the smoke assisting, they 
distend and intoxicate themselves: behold 
them reduced to helplessness like the rich 
burgesses of the plentiful cells. 


One could find much more to tell of the 
wrath of the bees and their singular an- 
tipathies. These antipathies are often so 
strange that they were for long attribu- 
ted, that they are still attributed, by the 
peasants, to moral causes, to profound 
and mystie intuitions. There is the con- 
viction, for instance, that the vestal vin- 
tagers cannot endure the approach of the 
unchaste, above all of the adulterous. It 
would be surprising if the most rational 
beings that live with us on this incom- 
prehensible globe were to attach as much 
importance as man to the least hurtful of 
trespasses. In reality, they give it no 
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thought; but they, whose whole life sways 
to the nuptial and sumptuous breath of 
the flowers, abhor the perfumes that we 
steal from them. Perhaps Don Juan uses 
these perfumes more than does a virtuous 
man, perhaps he brings, in his regretful 
hands, the intimate but still too burn- 
ing memory of the long tresses that his 
fingers have caressed. And hence the 
rancor of the jealous bees, and hence 
the legend that avenges virtues as jealous 
as they. 

However, be this as it may, it is high 
time to close the door that the fairies 
have permitted us to open on flowering 
gardens and our present spring-time, 
which is advancing with all its splen- 
dors, where are the only joys and the 
only beauties that tire not and leave no 
bitterness behind. 


A Song of Sidon 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


ER pageantry parted from her, she sits by the sobbing sea, 
Begirt by the green of gardens where the bloom of the citron-tree 
Attars the too brief twilight with its heavy spicery. 


Never the great-oared galleys ride in from the ocean’s rim, 
Laden with store of treasure from the utmost isles and dim; 
Never the homing sailors lift skyward the thankful hymn. 


Never the morning’s splendor strikes slant upon crowded quays; 
Never the blaze of noontide to gold burns the marble frieze; 
Never the planet of lovers lights the rose-twined balconies. 


Never from outland regions do the 


strange-faced merchants. fare, 


And fill with their curious chaffer the girth of the market-square, 
Envying Sidon’s riches that once were the world’s despair. 


No more do the maids at midnight to the rapt Astarte raise, 
Through the noiseless plash of the moonshine, their pean of prayer and praise; 
No more do the youths to Thammuz vow worship all their days. 


Aye, perished the pillared places, the towering and templed heights, 
The garlanded sacrifices, and the old tumultuous rites, 
The revel of wine and music through the passionate pagan nights! 


Once she was queen of cities, though now but a memory,— 
A wraith of the time departed through all of the time to be,— 


Sitting sad in her fallen splendor by the bright Sidonian sea. 
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| Gerard Dow’s Portrait of Himself 
VERY great portrait-painter combines two elements 4 
4 in his work—external characteristics of his sitter, ‘ 
f and those inner qualities which, for want of a bet- 7 
: | ter name, we term personality. In painting his own por- : 
trait the artist of perception looks upon himself not é 
only from the outside, but within as well, and while pre- 
? senting his best qualities, he also puts into the rendering f 
; his own view of life. 1 
: The handsome face and grace of manner shown in this ‘ 
portrait of Gerard Dow appeal to our sense of beauty, \ 
| and at once tell us that its original was a man of taste 
and fine perception, and awaken our interest in his work. 
In few of Dow’s pictures do we find any action, yet in 
y vigor of brush-work and in mellowness and transparency 
K of coloring he is close to his master, Rembrandt, while 
in precision of execution and in truthfulness of observa- 
tion he rivals him. 
When Dow became a pupil of Rembrandt in 1628 he 
4 was fifteen years of age, but he had already had six years’ 
training under other masters. It was after this apprentice- 
ship that the present portrait was painted, showing him in : 
his early manhood. In composition it is simple and ad- 
: mirable, and in color tender and exquisite. The expres- 
sion is one of nobility and sweetness, while the finish of 
. details is remarkable and true. It resembles a work of 
f Rembrandt in the management of light and shade, and 
is not below that master in the rich golden tone and 5 
poetic character and expression. Dow never painted a 
. crowd, and generally shows his figures only in half-length. 
This portrait, in the collection of George A. Hearn, | 
| Esq., was acquired in 1894 from the collection of the 
fi Marquis de Santurce in London, and has not been 
; hitherto reproduced. It is in a most marvellous state j 
of preservation. W. Stanton Howarp. 4 
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GERARD DOW, 1613-75 


PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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ILE neighbors called her stingy, and 

even her best friends owned that 

Miss Stebbins was an economist, as 
they partook of her bread and margarine, 
and thrice-watered tea. To some people, 
indeed, the terms thrift and extravagance 
would seem out of place when associated 
with a weekly income which, in shil- 
lings, does not reach a double figure. In 
the village, however, such means were 
considered as an_ elegant’ affluence. 
“Eight shillings a week, let alone a 
trifle by needle-work, do seem a tidy bit 
for a single ’ooman,’—so ran the gen- 
eral opinion. 

It was not to Miss Stebbins’s daily 

pinching and scraping that the neigh- 
bors objected. They all had to burn the 
candle ends and even consider the cheese 
parings. What shocked them was her 
omission to “do the thing handsome on 
occasion.” They had never forgotten her 
appearance at the Squire’s yearly treat 
in her every-day bonnet. To be sure, the 
weather had looked “ a bit threatensome,” 
but every self-respecting woman had de- 
fied the elements in a much beribboned 
and befeathered head-gear. Perhaps a 
rueful recollection of spoilt finery added 
a bitterness to the contempt. 
So it was probably only owing to the 
extreme paucity of heiresses in the neigh- 
borhood that Tobias Ling, the hoary 
village reprobate, ever conceived the des- 
perate idea of laying siege to Miss Steb- 
bins’s elderly heart. “ Now ’is darter’s 
married and gone to furrin parts, ’ee be 
looking out for some un else to keep ’im 
like, but ’ee’ll meet ’is match in Jane 
Stebbins,”—so chuckled the gossips with 
an unintentional truth. 

For, to every one’s amazement, Miss 
Stebbins seemed to look favorably on her 
undesirable admirer. She was seen walk- 
ing out with him one Sunday afternoon, 
—the regular method of progression in a 
country courtship, although, in this case, 
instead of showing an obvious attach- 
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ment, the lovers were as far removed as 
the six-foot lane would allow. 

“Eh, but that’s a rom couple surely,” 
ejaculated Jessop the carpenter, as he 
watched them passing out of sight, Miss 
Stebbins delicately picking her way, a 
refinement of genteel poverty, while old 
Tobias slouched along, unashamedly 
dirty and out at elbows, with an auda- 
cious crimson scarf and unvenerable gray 
curls. Perhaps, as Jessop’s worthy 
spouse affirmed on hearing of the inci- 
dent, Jane Stebbins was only giving To- 
bias a lesson. “It b’aint likely,” Mrs. 
Jessop said, “that sot as Jane be in her 
natty ways, she’d fash herself wi’ a man 
about the house, not to speak o’ the ex- 
pense.” 

From the two parties chiefly concerned 
little could be learnt. Many were the 
times that Miss Stebbins was approach- 
ed, but with unfailing ill suecess. As 
for old Ling, when plied with half pints 
and queries at the familiar bar of the 
Griffin, he only wagged his head and 
chuckled hoarsely, “ We be a-doing nicely, 
thank’ee; this beer do seem to be uncom- 
mon good-flavored like to-day.” 

Consequently, when, on Whit-Sunday, 
the parson announced that the banns were 
put up between Tobias Ling, widower, 
and Jane Stebbins, spinster, both of this 
parish, something like an electric shock 
was given to the congregation. 

“You might ha’ telled me the pig was 
in the flower-garden, and I couldn’t ha’ 
stirred,” said the carpenter’s wife. 

However much the news may have 
overwhelmed Mrs. Jessop for the moment, 
by the time the service was over it only 
seemed to give her an additional ac- 
tivity. She fairly raced down the aisle; 
but Miss Stebbins had, that day, taken 
a back seat, physically, and so was al- 
ready making good her escape. Mrs. 
Jessop, however, was not a woman to be 
easily balked. When she got home she 
refused to divest herself of her bonnet 
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and mantle, and sat eating her dinner in 
grim readiness. “ Now I be a-going to 
give Jane Stebbins a piece o’ my mind,” 
she announced, as Mr. Jessop settled him- 
self for his weekly devotional snooze over 
the family Bible. 

Probably Miss Stebbins was not un- 
prepared for the visit, for she showed no 
surprise when she opened the door of her 
little cottage, in response to an imperi- 
ous knuckling. 

“Well, what be this piece o’ folly 1 
hear?” was Mrs. Jessop’s greeting as she 
stalked in. She sank creakingly into the 
wooden arm-chair, and then, loosening 
her purple velvet bonnet-strings, began to 
flap her Sunday clean handkerchief. She 
looked very large and determined. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” began 
Miss Stebbins, nervously; but Mrs. Jes- 
sop took no notice of the interruption. 

“You must be gone clean dafty,” she 
went on. “ You can’t be really a-mean- 
ing to take up with this old good-for- 
nothing ?”’ 

Miss Stebbins cleared her throat. 
“Yes, I am,” she answered, a trifle sharp- 
ly. She was as precise in her English as 
in her person, and did not deign to 
use the common village “be,” save in 
the subjunctive. 

“{rs. Jessop looked at her carefully. 
“But what ever can you be a-seeing in 
him ?” she asked, her surprise getting the 
better of her anger. 

There was no answer, so Mrs. Jessop 
started on a new tack. “’Ee’ll be a ter- 
rible expense,” she said. 

Miss Stebbins’s face changed. “ Yes,” 
she assented, with a sigh. “ Howsoever, 
what must be must.” There was a cer- 
tain forced cheerfulness about her tone. 

Mrs. Jessop stared. “’Ee ’ain’t done a 
hand’s turn o’ work, nor earned a penny, 
these twenty years,” she said, pursuing 
her advantage unrelentingly. 

“We all have our crosses,” moaned 
Miss Stebbins. 

“Bless the woman! but you aren’t 
bound to be a-marrying ’im!” cried Mrs. 
Jessop; “and you won’t, not without 
being wishful to make a laughing-stock 
o’ yourself for all the country-side.” 

There was a pause; then Miss Stebbins 
rose icily. 

“The marriage is to be in three weeks 
time, and I don’t know that any one ’as 


asked for your interference, Mrs. Jes- 
sop,” she said. 

Mrs. Jessop ponderously got to her 
feet; her face was flaming. For a mo- 
ment she was speechless with indigna- 
tion. “ Well, I wish you joy of ’im,” sh 
snorted. “If I couldn’t ’ave found no- 
body to marry me in forty-nine years, | 
wouldn’t ha’ ended by picking up an old 
scarecrow out o’ the gutter as only wants 
to fill ’is belly, an’ no self-respecting 
woman ‘ud touch wi’out the tongs. And 
so good-day to you, Miss Stebbins,” and 
Mrs. Jessop marched out of the house 
with the tread of an outraged elephant. 

When she had gone, Jane Stebbins’s 
composure somewhat deserted her. Prob- 
ably she was mentally reviewing the very 
plain speaking that she had heard, for 
she sat there nervously twisting her 
fingers. At last she got up. “ No, it ull 
be the last chance for sure,” she mur- 
mured, and walked into the adjoining 
bed-room. 

She locked the door after she had pass- 
ed through, which seemed an unnecessary 
precaution for the sole occupant of the 
cottage; then she turned to a large oaken 
box that stood against the wall. Hang- 
ing on a ribbon round her wrinkled old 
neck was a key; this she drew out and 
unfastened the oak chest. A sudden fra- 
grance of lavender filled the room, as 
from under the rfustling paper she drew 
layer after layer of dainty under-wear, 
linen that was almost transparent in its 
fineness, with innumerable tucks and 
hand-made lace and narrow ribbon of 
tender tints. 

At last it was all unpacked and spread 
about the room. Miss Stebbins sat down 
rather suddenly on the one vacant chair, 
a little shabby black figure amid the 
billows of soft girlish whiteness. She 
pressed her hand to her flat bosom 
with a sharp indrawing of breath. 
“How stooping do seem to catch one,” 
she gasped. 

It was at this moment that another 
and a timider knock was heard at the 
eottage door. Miss «Stebbins flushed 
guiltily. “ Who ever can it be?” she said. 
“Tobias never comes this early. But 
there, I’m having quite a batch o’ visit- 
ors to-day,” and her lips formed an un- 
pleasantly hard line. 

Although Miss Stebbins had _ braced 
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herself to meet any of the indignant vil- 
lage matrons, she certainly did not ex- 
pect to be again confronted by Mrs. Jes- 
sop’s bulky form. 

“T’ve been a-thinking I spoke a bit 
sharp just now,” that lady remarked, al- 
most apologetically, “but I do hate to 
see a woman make a fool of herself; it 
seems more against natur’, some’ow, than 
fur a man.” 

It was not a very promising beginning, 
but Miss Stebbins appeared to be molli- 
fied. Perhaps she realized what an effort 
at graciousness it meant on the part of 
the carpenter’s wife. “It don’t seem fit- 
ting,” Mrs. Jessop went on, “that such a 
one as Tobias Ling, that’s a poor creature, 
say what you will, should come atwixt 
you an’ me, what ha’ known one another 
these forty years and more. Why, I was 
just a-calling to mind that when we first 
played wi’ dolls together, you couldn’t ha’ 
been older than my little Peggy, and not 
so unlike neither, being fair and nice- 
looking enough. It’s surprising how 
folks do change.” 

“Come in,” said Miss Stebbins, gently. 
Every one knew that little Peggy Jessop, 
the only girl after a long line of much- 
slapped brothers, had found a warm place 
in her mother’s heart. 

As they got inside, the conversation 
came to an abrupt end, for Miss Steb- 
bins was seized with a recurrence of 
breathlessness. She was accustomed to 
these attacks, but this was worse than 
usual, owing, no doubt, to the excite- 
ment of the moment. 

“ The drops,” she said, faintly, “in the 
other room.” Then she remembered her- 
self, but Mrs. Jessop had already started 
to fetch them. 

There came a sudden astonished ex- 
clamation from the bed-room as Mrs. 
Jessop found herself in the midst of the 
soft white sea of fine linen. She brought 
back the drops without comment, how- 
ever, only from her seat at the other 
side of the room she eyed her friend from 
time to time curiously. 

“T suppose you think I’m fair doited ?” 
Miss Stebbins asked at last, defiantly. 

“They must ha’ taken a powerful long 
time i’ the making,” Mrs. Jessop replied. 
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Suddenly, to her surprise, Miss Steb- 
bins began to ery. “They were all I 
seemed to have to live for,” she said, 
weakly. 

“Eh, but what put it into your head to 
start ’em?” Mrs. Jessop enquired. Her 
tone was curious, but not unkind. 

“Tt was when you were wed,” Miss 
Stebbins sobbed, with a sudden burst of 
long-pent confidence, “ and you were fair 
pushed to get your things done i’ the 
time. So I thought it ’ud be as well to 
be forrard, never dreaming but that I'd 
be marrying soon. Besides, I was glad 
enough of a bit o’ needle-work in my 
hand, for mother had died the winter 
afore, and father was mostly out at 
night. Then, one day, some un told me 
of a grand wedding, and they spoke of 
the bride’s trousseau, as they called it, 
and how she’d had two dozen of every 
mortal thing, and that’s what I set before 
me; not that I ever thought to reach it, 
but it was something to work for like. 
But when I came to doing them, it seemed 
to grow on me, for each thing had to be 
finer than the last, and that’s why I 
learnt to make the lace. 

“T know you held me to be close, but 
it was this I was always saving for, 
penny by penny, till I didn’t seem to 
think of aught else. Why, I didn’t have 
time for lovers nor courting, nor miss 
’em either, when such things passed out 
o’ my life. But then last spring, when it 
was done, all done, it seemed to ha’ all 
gone to waste.” 

Mrs. Jessop got up. She moved with 
ponderous care across the room to where 
Miss Stebbins sat. “ Thirty year,” she 
murmured, under her breath. Perhaps 
she was thinking of her row of stalwart 
sons and her rosy little Peggy. Her face 
looked strangely gentle. 

“Well, we won’t say no more about 
Tobias. I dessay ’ee aren’t worse nor 
another,” she said. “ And, as you say, it 
would ha’ been an awful waste.” 

She laid her hand for a moment on 
Miss Stebbins’s shoulder, and then hur- 
ried off, as if ashamed of the unaccus- 
tomed caress. Miss Stebbins rose too; 
it was to contemplate the beauty of the 
fulfilled trousseau. 
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Parallel Growth of Bird and Human 
Music 


BY HENRY 


W. OLDYS 


Biological Survey, United States Department of Agriculture 


IRD music presents a fascinating 
field for exploration. What seems 
to the careless glance only a mass 

of unrelated tones becomes under the 
more intense gaze of the student a co- 
herent and systematie structure. The 
gradual development from simple cries 
and ejaculations of the remote past to the 
elaborate combinations of different notes 
that the present offers to the ear has not 
moved in a chance direction, but has 
been under the guidance of a law that 
apparently shapes its course towards a 
fixed ideal. 

Such general laws are never perfectly 
uniform in their operation, or we should 
miss that variety which makes nature so 
attractive. Hence it is not surprising 
that we find in some quarters develop- 
ment of mere vocalism paramount. 
Birds often have beautiful voices and 
great skill in using them whose songs 
show little appreciation of musical form. 
The mocking-bird and eanary are strik- 
ing examples of this class. On the other 
hand, many birds, such as the wood- 
thrush and chewink, with perhaps small- 
er compass and less brilliant execution, 
must be ranked higher when judged by 
the composition of their songs. 

It will doubtless occur to the critical 
reader that it is incorrect to judge bird 
music by the standard by which human 
musie is tested. The student of the 
philosophy of music, in particular, will 
feel satisfied that from the apparently for- 
tuitous manner in which we have acquired 
our present musical standard the develop- 
ment of bird music must necessarily be 
moving in another direction and along 
different lines. But however cogent the 
grounds for this belief may seem, in- 
vestigation shows that there is striking 


evidence that the evolution of bird music 
has paralleled the evolution of human 
music, and that both are tending toward 
the same ideal. 

The history of human melody dis- 
closes that the pleasing features of songs 
which appeal to the esthetie taste of 
civilized man have been gradual accre- 
tions during the progress of music from 
its starting-point. Rhythm, or the met- 
rical division of musical utterances; 
tones of fixed pitch, which, passing 
through various stages, have become 
limited to those that constitute our pres- 
ent scale—seven in the diatonic and 
twelve in the chromatic; the sense of 
modern tonality—the constant mental 
reference throughout a melody to a 
tonic, or key-note,—all these have de- 
veloped at different stages of progress. 
Other esthetic rules have also become es- 
tablished, prominent among which is that 
of repetition. Repetition of single notes, 
of single phrases (on the same or a 
different pitch), and of combinations 
of phrases, all have their pleasurable 
effect. 

Now if we find many of these features 
characterizing bird music, or any part of 
it, remembering that the modern com- 
plex structure of bird songs has grown 
from a very simple beginning, and that 
this evolution is unquestionably inde- 
pendent of our own, we shall have good 
reason to believe that the development 
of bird music has been along lines sim- 
ilar to those on which human music has 
developed. If it can be shown that various 
species of birds use the intervals of our 
modern scale, and utter their notes in such 
sequence as to produce melodies that are 
pleasing to our ears (which test them by 
the rules by which human melodies are 
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tested), the conclusion seems strong that 
bird music and human music have much 
closer relationship than has heretofore 
been suspected. 

It has been denied and affirmed fre- 
quently that the birds use the intervals 
of our melodic seale. Most 
that hold to the 
to except one or two birds, such as the 
European cuckoo, which, they usually 
state, sings a true third. If this were 
the only ease noted, would still go 
far to support the idea of a_ relation- 
ship between the development of human 
and avian music; but to the cuckoo must 
be added various other birds. The Caro- 
lina wren, tield-sparrow, 
chickadee, wood-thrush, chewink, wood- 
pewee, tufted titmouse, blue-gray gnat- 
eatcher, and robin are a random few of 
those that, occasionally at least, use the 
intervals of our seale. I do not mean 
by this to assert that their notes never 
vary by a shade from the exact tones 
of which our scale is scientifically con- 
strueted—that tried, for example, by a 
resonator such as is used to test over- 
tones they would be found to correspond 
identically in number of vibrations with 
the notes of the true seale; but I do 
mean to say that their tones are usually 


writers 


negative are inclined 


song-sparrow, 


so close to the tones of our scale as to 
satisfy the ordinary requirements of a 
musical ear. They are quite as true as 
those generally uttered by human throats. 
Hence it may be stated with confidence 
that in their choice of intervals such 
birds as I have mentioned are often gov- 
erned by the requirements of our mod- 
ern seale. 

As I write, the song of a song-sparrow 
enters the window beside which I sit at 
work, the first part of which consists of 
a perfect fifth repeated thrice: 


The sense of rhythm, like the use of 
diatonic intervals, is variously developed 
among birds. Perhaps the Carolina wren 
is the strictest timist that I have listen- 
ed to, though one chewink song showed 
an almost absurd attention to time. It 
was uttered with an emphasis on each 
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beat so marked as to convey the fanciful 
impression that the singer was a most 
unwilling performer: 


| 
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It has been my custom latterly, where 
it is possible, to give the metronome num- 
ber with each notation that I make in the 
field (which is, of course, not feasible un- 
less the song can be divided into regular 
beats), and very few notations made 
within the past three or four years are 
without this indication of appreciation of 
time on the part of the singer. 

The use of repetition among birds is 
very common with some species; and 
whether it be in the repetition of a single 
note, with which the song-sparrow fre- 
quently begins its song, as in the fol- 
lowing example: 
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or in the repetition of a phrase, as in one 
from a tufted titmouse: 
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or in a few selected from the many and 
varied utterances of the Carolina wren: 


d= 120. 











or many other repetitions of single notes 
or phrases, which could just as readily 
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be adduced for illustration were it neces- 
sary, we find the same evidence that the 
birds, like ourselves, are apparently 
pleased by these rhythmic recurrences. 

Repetition of the same phrase on an- 
other pitch is an effect commonly used 
by human composers. Examples may be 
found in the old English song “ Down 
among the Dead Men,” Grieg’s “ Ara- 
bische Tanz,” Pinsuti’s “ Duschinka,” and 
many other compositions for voice or 
instrument. I have noted two instances 
of this effect in bird music—this beauti- 
ful example from a wood-thrush: 


o> 
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and this remarkable and melodious ut- 
terance of a blue-gray gnatcatcher, a 
bird whose ordinary songs have little 
of the coherent or rhythmical in their 
structure: 
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(It should be explained that the phrases 
of the gnateatcher were not rendered in 
the sequence here shown, but that each 
was given indiscriminately on one of 
the three different degrees of pitch 
indicated, never, however, moving more 
than one tone up or down from the 
last uttered. 

The wood-thrush is justly praised as 
one of our most charming singers. 
This estimate is no doubt largely owing 
to the beautiful quality of its tones, but 
a reference to the example of wood-thrush 
music just given will show that in some 
part at least it is due to the beauty of 
the melodic arrangement of notes. I 
have, too, among my notations a spright- 
ly bit of melody from a song-sparrow 


that would do credit to a composer en- 
dowed with human heart and _ brain 
and sympathy: 
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More attractive still, from the stand- 
point of sentiment, was the following 
combination of two phrases uttered by a 
particularly accomplished chewink: 


It regularly alternated these phrases, 
leaving a pause between sufficient to ef- 
fectively disconnect them, yet not so 
great as to destroy the proper sequence. 

I cannot refrain from quoting, as a 
further example, a little field - sparrow 
theme which, simple though it be, has a 
charming grace when it steals over a 
meadow on which lingers the last trace 
of golden light from the setting sun: 


I know of no sound in nature more com- 
pletely harmonious with the serenity of 
a summer evening than this simple ves- 
per hymn of the field-sparrow. 

Effective combinations are frequently 
produced by separate birds singing an- 
tiphonal phrases. Simeon Pease Cheney 
gives an example of this form of respon- 
sive singing taken from chickadees.* I 
have heard Carolina chickadees thus com- 
bining their songs, and have noted oth- 
er examples of antiphonal music in the 
singing of field-sparrows, song-sparrows, 
meadow-larks, and chewinks. A few are 
given here and on the next page: 


j= 128 FIELD-sPpARROW No. 1. 
=128. 





* Wood Notes Wild, p. 28, 1891. 
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A noteworthy incident was connected 
with the duet of the meadow-larks. Af- 
ter they had sung responsively as here 
shown for a while, both began singing 
slightly out of tune, and in a short time, 
by gradual degrees, they had exchanged 
parts, so that No. 1 sang the phrase 
originally sung by No. 2, while No. 2 
sang that originally uttered by No. 1. 
This was a musical feat that human 
singers would doubtless find it difficult 
to imitate. I have also heard a musical 
answer to the bit of melody just now 
quoted from the song-sparrow : 
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and although this could hardly be said 
to be antiphonal singing, as I heard it, 
since the answering phrase was sung a 
year later than the original phrase, and 
at a point forty miles distant, yet I am 
strongly inclined to believe that the 


second phrase originated as a direct re- 
sponse to the first. The same may be said 
of an example from the chewink: 
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The second phrase was separated from 
the first by a year of time, although it 
was delivered in the same locality. Both 
may have been given by the same bird, 
the later being merely a variation of the 
earlier; but in view of the antiphonal 
practice among ce ert 1in species, including 
the chewink, s also possible that the 
later form was pared derived from 
the other as a direct answer. In these 
instances of antiphonal singing the second 
phrase is not merely an answer to the 
first; it is a musical answer. It seems 
probable that the birds derive wsthetic 
enjoyment from such singing, much the 
same as we should ourselves obtain 
from it. 

But the most remarkable instance of 
appreciation of form in music that. I 
have noted comes from the wood-pewee, 
a bird whose structural development is 
not sufficiently advanced to bring its pos- 
sessor within the class technically known 
as singing birds. Analysis of the ballad 
form in human music shows that repeti- 
tion plays an important part, and that 
the few phrases that are required to build 
up a song have a certain symmetrical ar- 
rangement. There is, in the simplest 
form, a first theme, an answering theme 
ending with a note that leaves the musical 
satisfaction suspended, a repetition of 
the first theme, and a repetition of the 
second theme (exactly or in general char- 
acter), ending with a satisfying note, the 
key-note. The notation of “ Home, Sweet 
Home” at the top of the next page 
will serve to illustrate both the sys- 
tematic arrangement of themes and 
the meagreness of material used. 

Many of our hymn tunes follow this 
form, either exactly or approximately. 

Now the wood - pewee, with no other 
material than those few plaintive, dis- 
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connected phrases that haunt the mid- 
summer woods, has constructed on this 
same plan a set devotional piece for its 
morning and evening orisons, which I 
have often heard it sing over and over in 
strict time, as though there were so many 
verses that had to be rendered before it 
could utter the final amen: 


2. 
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Here, it will be observed, all the re- 
quirements mentioned above are fulfilled. 
The first and third phrases are identical; 
the second and fourth similar in charac- 
ter, the second leaving the musical satis- 
faction suspended, the fourth appropri- 
ately finishing the verse. Different birds 
vary the construction of this song, but ev- 
ery rendition I have heard contains more 
or less of the adherence to form here 
displayed, and contrasts strikingly with 
the character of the usual utterances of 
the bird. 

I have also heard an individual wood- 
thrush utter a triple-phrased song that, 
while not showing the strict convention- 
ality of that of the wood-pewee, yet ex- 
hibited a certain degree of formality in 
its construction: ; 
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This combination of musically related 
phrases was repeated many times without 
variation or addition. 

In the very formal wood-pewee com- 
position there is apparently a distinct 
appreciation of modern tonality. But I 
searcely feel warranted yet in crediting 


any of the birds with a complete under- 
standing of the nature of this esthetic 
requirement. In the variations I have 
mentioned the wood -pewee frequently 
substitutes the second of the seale for the 
tonic as a closing note, and in songs of 
other birds I have not been able to per- 
ceive with certainty any preference for 
a definite key-note. Omitting the ques- 
tion of tonality, as yet doubtful, we find 
in bird music use of the intervals of our 
seale, appreciation of regular rhythm, 
repetition of single notes and phrases, 
the latter on the same or a different pitch, 
antiphonal effects, and finally a combina- 
tion of themes in set form. 

Now in view of these numerous and 
certainly remarkable instances of con- 
formity to the «esthetic rules that govern 
our music, an explanation based on co- 
incidence seems scarcely tenable. Yet, 
on the other hand, if we credit the birds 
with intelligent performances, we can 
hardly escape the idea that in the evolu- 
tion of their music they are closely 
paralleling our advance. And when we 
consider the comparatively recent date 
at which we have developed some of the 
formal rules of melodie structure with 
which their most advanced musicians 
seem to be familiar—rules that are not 
yet appreciated by a large proportion of 
humanity—we can but feel that we have 
hitherto scarcely accorded these humble 
minstrels of wood and field their due. Per- 
haps we have not given sufficient signifi- 
cance to thefact that man and bird are the 
only creatures that use separate notes of 
determinate pitch in their music. Per- 
haps, too, we have missed the importance 
of the fact that the birds alone of the en- 
tire animal kingdom are capable of being 
taught to reproduce human melodies. 
But if the principle here tentatively sug- 
gested should prove unimpeachable—and 
I am well aware how greatly it conflicts 
with the conclusions of many leading in- 
vestigators of evolution—we must accord 
a tardy recognition to the musical rank 
of our fellow-musician of the tree-top. 
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My Rosary 


BY JOHN W. FINLEY 


CHILD of the sky on a spring-time day, 
Pleasing her fancy in childish play, 
Made her a necklace of beads of clay, 
Colored in all of the hues of light. 


Argent and garnet and gold and green, 

And beads of her radiance incarnadine, 

Fashioned of earth, but of heaven’s sheen, 
Fairest of gems in her fingers white. 


She wove her her necklace that spring-time day 
Till the shadows came creeping and stopped her play; 
Then putting the little earth beads away, 

She waited the morning to make them bright. 


The dawnlight came and the gray beads kissed 

To ruby and sapphire and amethyst, 

Spectrum of hope through my grief’s tear mist— 
The child woke not with the passing night. 


The beads she wove are my rosary now, 

Not beads that are sombre of penance and vow, 

But counting my thoughts of the day when Thou 
Wilt give her back to our loving sight. 


Chitor’s Cosy Choir. 


QUESTION which vexed this seat 

of judgment last month with re- 

spect to the revival of Dickens 
recurs in the presence of the fine new 
edition of Samuel Richardson’s novels 
which Professor William Lyon Phelps is 
editing so interestingly, with many out- 
ward effects of assisting at a renaissance. 
Is it a renaissance, or is it only the con- 
tinuance of a mood, a taste, a feeling, such 
as in other branches of art brings now 
the Chippendale forms, and now the Louis 
Quinze, upon the carpet? Does the read- 
ing world eare more at this moment for 
the great master of realistic moralism 
than it has eared at any other moment of 
the hundred and fifty years since it cared 
so enormously, so almost exclusively, for 
him? Hardly; yet Mr. Phelps is not wrong 
in recognizing the existence of a sort of 
eclectic interest, somewhat peculiarly 
characteristic of our time, which invites 
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a fresh appeal in all cases apparently 
adjudicated, and to which he confidently 
comes with an author declined indeed 
from his primal pre-eminence, but never 
forgotten, or wholly neglected. The 
Richardson incident was never really 
closed; it was rather put aside for future 
settlement, while criticism agreed upon a 
sort of modus vivendi into which its con- 
sideration did not enter. During the cen- 
tury that passed from the great day when 
Professor Gellert of the University of 
Leipsic pronounced “ Homer immortal, 
but . . . Richardson more immortal 
still, to the fateful hour when #ng- 
lish India was officially convulsed over a 
copy of Clarissa Harlowe, lent the Govern- 
or-General, the commander-in-chief, and 
their wives by her adorer Macaulay, who 
testifies that the Chief Justice could not 
read her story for weeping, there has not 
been a period of literary consciousness 
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when the cultivated reader has not felt 
to examine anew the 
grounds of his liking or disliking of 


himself called or 


Richardson. 
I 

Richardson has never yet been a neg- 
ligible quantity, but as for his present 
editor, he wisely forbears trying to make 
up your mind for you about him; and in 
the introductions which he has supplied 
to the two novels so far published, the 
Pamela and the Clarissa Harlowe, he has 
added to the sum of good criticism which 
the scholars of Yale are just now doing 
in several departments almost as much by 
what he forbears to say as by what he 
says. The charming command of his own 
admiration for his author, the graceful 
ease with which he manages his learning 
in the matter, the liberal yet strong con- 
viction as to the bases of literary art 
which he so amiably expresses, are traits 
of a generous criticism which we are not 
afraid to find ourselves overpraising. He 
wishes more that you should understand 
Richardson than like him, feeling safe 
that your appreciation will come with 
your understanding; and he is even 
anxious that you should be sensible of 
his limitations by origin, education, and 
environment. These limitations, he is 
aware, imply Richardson’s strength as well 
as his weakness; and Mr. Phelps is not, 
for instance, dismayed for him in view of 
his incorrect drawing of high life, since 
he can trust for his defence as an artist 
to his pictures of human life. He 
wishes you to know him just as he was 
in himself, and in his ambient of flatter- 
ing, fluttering women, who when they 
had wept over his creations wished to 
weep over the author the tears of a grate- 
ful sensibility. 

The fat little elderly printer was the 
centre of a personal curiosity and a liter- 
ary idolatry which we can scarcely now 
realize, even with the very efficient help 
of such an editor as Mr. Phelps; and 
all the good things came to him in 
life that follow most authors in their 
deaths. With a wand something too like 
a schoolmaster’s rod he divined the 
copious sources of Sentiment; and as Mr. 
Phelps, who is always owning the secret of 
his power, says, that “ rising tide from the 
not too clear well in Pamela” became, 
after Clarissa, “ a veritable flood, overrun- 


ning with resistless force not only Eng- 
land, but France and Germany.” The poet 
Klopstock, then the greatest in Germany, 
wrote an ode on Clarissa’s death; th 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Git- 
tingen translated her heart-breaking story 
in eight volumes; and we have read how 
the Leipsic rhetorician Gellert was in 
spired to invent a comparative of immor 
tal especially for the author. Wieland 
made a play out of the fortunes of Clem 
entina in Sir Charles Grandison; Lessing 
was strongly influenced by Richardson’s 
novels; and Goethe attested the deep hold 
they had taken upon him not only in his 
Sorrows of Werther, but in the sobered 
ssthetical inquiries of Wilhelm Meister, 
where all three of his novels are made the 
subject of debate on the nature of th 
romance and the drama. 

In France, Crébillon, to read whos« 
novels forever, lying on a sofa, was th« 
poet Gray’s ideal of bliss, declared, “ But 
for Pamela we should not know here 
what to read or to say.” The Abbé Pré 
vost, the author of Manon Lescaut (of all 
men!), translated Clarissa, veiling some of 
the frankest and softening some of the 
most poignant passages, but treating his 
author with profound veneration; and th 
philosophie Diderot, in his eulogy of Rich- 
ardson after his death, could not forbear 
erying out,“O Richardson, Richardson, 
first of men in my eyes, you shall be my 
reading on all oceasions! . .. You shall 
remain on my shelf with Moses, Eurip- 
ides, and Sophocles; and I will read you 
by turns.” Rousseau, the greatest French 
genius of the eighteenth century, paid 
Richardson the tribute of imitation in his 
Nouvelle Héloise, and Alfred de Musset, 
one of the greatest French poets of the 
nineteenth century, proclaimed Clarissa 
the greatest novel in the world (le premier 
roman du monde). While Clarissa was 
appearing in numbers, and the English 
public was still uncertain of the heroine’s 
fate, Colley Cibber was wrought up to a 
frenzy of profanity, and when told that 
she must die, unpacked his own heart in 
words, saying, “ G—d d—n him, if she 
should; and that he should no longer be- 
lieve Providence or Eternal Wisdom or 
Goodness governed the world, if merit, 
innocence, and beauty were to be so de- 
stroyed.” Many others who did not fall 
a-cursing, fell a-weeping, and clung about 
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the printer’s plump knees, as it were, be- 
seeching him in tear-stained pages not to 
let Clarissa perish. The incompara le 
worldling, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
was forced to confess: “ This Richardson 
is a strange fellow. I heartily despise 
him and eagerly read him, nay, sob over 
his works in a most scandalous manner.” 


II 

Where there was so much smoke there 
must have been some fire, and what the 
new editor of Richardson now proposes to 
do is to let us see how much fire there 
really was, now that the smoke has cleared 
away. No one need be surprised not to 
find the conflagration so vast as it seemed 
when it was first kindled, but we think no 
one can honestly deny that there always 
was and still is a good deal of fire. If one 
may not claim much vital heat for the 
characters and events of Sir Charles 
Grandison, one cannot approach Pamela 
or Clarissa Harlowe without feeling it. 
In these there is life, there is human 
nature, there is the eternal veracity, which 
catches from the author’s to the reader’s 
mind and clothes them in one flame. 

The admirer of Richardson, who has 
more to endure from the god of his 
idolatry than any who simply deny him, 
may allow all that his blasphemers say 
against him, and yet have far more than 
enough of him left to swear by, not to say, 
swear at. He is as preposterous as you 
please; he is insufferably verbose; he is 
ignorant of manners; he is as formless, as 
sentimental, as philistine, as common- 
place, as any that hate him have ever said. 
He has all the faults there are, except the 
prime fault of writing for writing’s sake, 
of contriving a work of art which shall 
not live again in conduct. He never 
even imagined a thing so vain and stupid 
as that; he was not a man of the sort of 
imagination which begins and ends in its 
own foolish toys. There was something 
quite comically simple in the origin of his 
first novel, in his meaning to compose a 
complete letter-writer for the use of 
people in humble life, and presently find- 
ing himself in the heart of one of the most 
affecting and fatiguing fictions in the 
language. There is something almost as 
comical in the intention of his last novel, 
where, without knowing the manners of 
high life, he proposed to himself the crea- 
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tion of examples to be imitated and avoid- 
ed in the best society, and ended in real- 
izing for his readers a truer ideal of a gen- 
tleman than existed anywhere in the great 
world of his day. Pamela was impossible, 
and Sir Charles Grandison was ridiculous, 
and yet both were paradoxically true to 
human nature, though there never was 
any such servant as she, and never any 
such gentleman as he. To verify this 
fact one must go to the books themselves, 
and not content one’s self with what has 
been said about them; for criticism copies 
criticism, and at each remove from the 
fact gives a feebler and falser impression 
of it. When one takes up either novel, 
one is astonished at the sense of reality 
which it imparts: here is something pal- 
pitant at once; and the author justifies 
the adoration of his contemporaries by 
bringing his latest reader under the 
same spell. 

If this is so with Pamela and Sir 
Charles Grandison, it is incomparably 
more so with Clarissa Harlowe, which 
formed the dramatic middle between the 
beginning and the ending of his work, and 
marked the highest rise of his art. It 
was equally remote from _ his first 
novel and his last; it struck and kept 
throughout that level of life to which he 
was native, and which he knew best, in 
all its motives and principles. Its action 
passes now in the upper and now in the 
lower middle class, and as rarely ascends 
into the luminous ether of titles as it 
sinks into the thick vapors of servility. 
The family of Clarissa is almost ideally 
bourgeois, and she has her finest relief, 
her most convincing actuality, in her per- 
sonal distinction from her father and mo- 
ther, her brothers and sisters, her uncles 
and aunts; in lifting herself above the 
law of their social being,while they remain 
under it. Without some such differentia- 
tion of the individual from the species, 
the species would never advance, and if 
the English middle class is more refined 
to-day than it was a hundred and fifty 
years ago, it is because from time to time 
some Clarissa has risen from it in suf- 
fering, and left her story for the inspira- 
tion of those who knew her superiority too 
late for her happiness. It was Richard- 
son’s immense good fortune to imagine 
a Clarissa so typical, so universal, in im- 
port that her story, when confided to the 
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whole world, could move the human fam- 
ily as it finally moved the Harlowe family. 


III 

Another reason for the ascendency of 
the Clarissa Harlowe over the Pamela 
and the Sir Charles Grandison is doubt- 
less through the author’s greater mas- 
jtery, in that story, of the form he employs 
n all his novels. He was far from the 
first to employ the epistolary form in Eng- 
lish fietion, as he was far from the last, 
but he was the first and last to triumph 
over its reluctances so signally as to make 
the reader forget it. Especially in the 
Clarissa Harlowe it almost ceases to be of 
that artificiality which it elsewhere con- 
fesses, after all its specious professions of 
being, next to the autobiographic form, 
the most natural, and its promises of do- 
ing its work with all but dramatie effect. 
[t is apt to be of the quality of a stage-play 
which helps itself out with soliloquies and 
asides, and does not allow the spectator to 
suppose that he is assisting at a scene in 
real life. It is possible that in the hands 
of a yet more consummate artist than 
Richardson it might achieve unconscious- 
ness, but as yet it has not achieved even 
such make-believe unconsciousness as re- 
warded the artist in such high examples 
of the autobiographie form as Henry Es- 
mond and David Copperfield. 

Richardson did not choose it for Pa- 
mela because he liked it, but because he 
first intended writing those examplary let- 
ters. Then, apparently, he thought of 
telling a story all in Pamela’s letters, but 
apparently the scheme broke under him, 
and after a long suecession of her letters 
he adopted the form of a journal, for the 
purpose of continuing her narrative with 
more naturalness and probability. When 
he had carried this as far as he could 
make it go, he fell back upon the episto- 
lary form; but now he invented the letters 
of a number of more or less immediate 
The method 
vas artless and elementary, but it was 
saved from the final effect of crudity by 
the truth to nature which triumphed 
through it over all the untruth to con- 
ditions and conventions, both of life and 
of art. No one can now contend that 
Pamela was faithful to these, and its un- 
faithfulness must have infused a great 
deal of laughter with the sighs and tears 


witnesses of her experience. 


into which the whole world was surprised 
by the heroie sufferings of the virtuous 
house-maid, when the story of them was 
new. If people could not deny that there 
might be a girl in low life so heroinically 
brave and good, still they could save their 
self-respect by chuckling at the vast dif- 
ference between her lenguage and man 
ners and those of any house-maid they had 
known. Yet even to the superior per 
sons who read Pamela because Pamela was 
“the book of the year” there must hav 
come a wholesome doubt, then more nove! 
than now, whether a poor girl was fitly the 
prey of any gentleman who took the fancy 
to make her so. Richardson arranged th« 
facts in a perspective which enabled th« 
average mole-mind to see them for th« 
first time and to realize their ugliness, 
and he did a service to the world which 
we, of a later and wiser if not better 
world, can searecely conceive of. 

In the story of Clarissa he went farther, 
ethically and esthetically, than he went 
in the Pamela. He attacked the venerab| 
principles upon which good society rested, 
and denied in the example of Lovelac« 
and Clarissa that, when he will, any man, 
however corrupt, can be the fit mate of 
any woman, however pure, and that a 
woman whose purity has been outraged 
may personally feel herself restored to 
peace of mind and unsullied conscious- 
ness by marriage with her wrong-doer. 
That was a vast moral advance, and 
though society has not yet reached the 
point at which Richardson rested in the 
first postulate, it has pretty well conceded 
the ground of his second. It was a great 
thing to have established in the moral 
sense of the novel-reading world the fact 
that no woman can be so low in station 
but that she may be consecrated by the 
purity which hallows a man’s mother and 
sister to his imagination, and that if her 
purity is violated the sacrilege cannot 
be atoned through the old way of mak- 
ing her an honest woman. It is pathetic, 
as well as a little comic, that Richardson 
did not achieve this beneficent result with- 
out laying himself open to the charge 
of impropriety in his method of dealing 
with immorality. 


IV 
In Pamela and in Clarissa Harlowe it 
was not more the absorbing interest of 
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the tale than the potent appeal to the 
common-sense of common humanity that 
rendered the reader indifferent to the 
inherent defects of the form, or inat- 
tentive to the artifices that repaired 
them. 

Richardson’s nature was so generous, 
his dramatic force was so constant, that 
the epistolary form prospered through his 
hands to an acceptance which once made 
it seem the most acceptable form for fic- 
tion. When he wrote, no novels nearly 
so great as his had been written; and 
when so original a mind as Rousseau’s 
wished to impart its first revolutionizing 
inspirations to the world, it chose almost 
perforce the form which the master of it 
can hardly be said to have chosen. The 
Nouvelle Héloise was written in letters, 
and in letters was written the charmingly 
true and vivacious story of Hvelina by 
that dear Fanny Burney who first gave to 
literature the emotions of a young girl 
in their ingenuous freshness. The far 
different adventures and experiences of 
Humphrey Clinker found their way to 
favor that Thackeray would fain have 
justified; and following the imitative ex- 
ample of Smollett, a tribe of minor novel- 
ists obeyed the law of form which they 
found in foree, and rendered it in the 
nineteenth century the allegiance it acci- 
dentally won in the eighteenth. After the 
epistolary form ceased to be recognized 
as that of the great novel, and the his- 
torical had quite pushed it from its stool, 
there were many in various polite lan- 
guages who indulged in it as a caprice, or 
as a relaxation from the shape that had 
usurped its sovereignty. Among such ex- 
periments it cannot be matter of surprise 
that several by American authors have 
been the most interesting. Mr. Brander 
Matthews’s ingenuity has amused itself 
with at least one ef these, and Mr. Al- 
drich’s Margery Daw almost naturalized 
to our conditions a method which but for 
his mastery might have seemed inexorably 
alien to our time and place. A Bundle 
of Letters, by Mr. James, was something 
not to be forgotten by any reader who 
enjoys the delicate and effectual study 
of character in a series of little epistles 
which speak for their supposed au- 
thors as characteristically as so many 
passages of dialogue on the stage. There 
have been other fictions in letters, which 
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have appealed far more widely; but they 
have not had the charm which these skil- 
fuler novelists have known how to give 
their work, if it is not rather their play, 
in that guise. 

With Richardson it never was play 
when he adopted the epistolary form, and 
subdued its undramatic instincts to his es- 
sentially dramatic purposes. It was often 
by very rough magic that he bent it to 
his will. The letters were often impossi- 
bly long, and impossibly detailed and 
minute; and when he found that he could 
not get an episode into a given letter, 
he did not blush to have the imaginary 
writer say that he or she must now lay 
down the pen and resume it in another 
letter. This happens often enough in 
Clarissa Harlowe; when it comes to Sir 
Charles Grandison, his effrontery is such 
that he boldly prints over the successive 
epistolary impulses of Harriet Byron, 
“The same subject continued,” and the 
like. It is very_artless and artificial and 
laughable; but the subjective art, it ‘we 
may so throw language out at the ob- 
ject, is so potent that the _story—lives 
through in Separate divisions with an un- 
severed continuity and an unimpaired gc- 
tivity. There is little or no attempt to dis- 
tinguish one person from another by dic- 
tion that may be called characteristic, If 
there is ever an endeavor to mark the dif- 
ferent writers according to a convention 
of social inferiority or superiority, the 
convention is promptly violated at the 
first exigency of the author. For the most 
part the women and the men use the same 
vocabulary, and they all talk like Rich- 
ardson. But there is a huge body of 
drama moving irresistibly through the 
literary form, and carrying to the reader 
a conviction of life and truth, not de- 
pendent upon the slighter modes of mo- 
tion. This is so in all the Richardson 
novels, and in the Clarissa Harlowe it is 
so in such measure that whenever you 
open on a letter of the heroine’s, the 
tragedy (Shaksperean in its reliefs of 
comedy) begins afresh, and with a ful- 
ness and perfection of portraiture and 
self-portraiture which you will hardly 
find in any novel again till you come to 
Tolstoy’s, so inexpressibly unlike Rich- 
ardson’s in everything but the greatness 
of the humanity and the nobleness of 
the intention. 



















Gnitor’s Study. 


HE readers of the Magazine will 

excuse the editor if often in this 

Study he seems to pay his regards 
chiefly to contributors. It is the con- 
tributors who are most in evidence in 
the pages of the Magazine, and who are 
most in the readers’ thoughts, even to the 
displacement of editor and manager. The 
writers and the artists weave the fabric 
that is a visible delight from month to 
month to more than a rillion of readers. 
The contribution of the artist appeals 
directly to the eye, and works its happy 
spell at once, and even at the first glance 
over the pages of a new number the 
reader, in addition to such charm as 
may attract him in the suggestiveness of 
the varied themes signified in the titles, 
catches familiar names of writers already 
cherished and become part of his very 
culture, and sees also many new or al- 
most new names, arousing fresh interest 
and curiosity. The closer acquaintance 
with the number deepens the intimacy be- 
tween the reader and the writers. The 
orchestration is developed, and the lead- 
er’s baton seems a comparatively insig- 
nificant factor in the whole presentment. 

The readers are just as invisible to 
the editor as the management is to them. 
They are felt rather than seen; rap- 
port with them savors of the- mystical, 
on the editor’s side. Their eyes are open 
wide enough, and it is their privilege to 
view and to approve or deprecate the en- 
tire spectacle; but as regards them his 
eyes are bandaged. 

How is a magazine to be conducted 
at such a disadvantage? How is the sure 
note to be struck to which the sensibility 
of this invisible audience will respond? 
That has been the question since the be- 
ginning of magazine literature. Occa- 
sionally the editor sees one of his au- 
dience, catches him in the very act of 
reading his magazine; and, remaining 
incognito himself, he may be permitted 
now and then to hear a frankly expressed 
opinion of this or that feature of the 
harmony he has in a way organized. This 
is always an interesting experience to the 
editor, and sometimes a disappointing 
one, for likely as not the particular 


reader’s perspective differs widely from 
his own, and what he thought the finest 
notes in his harmony prosper not in this 
one ear at least. 

Often, too, a reader, though not seen, 
is heard from. He writes to the editor; 
and the latter lends a willing ear, be- 
cause here is an opportunity of definite 
acquaintance with that mysterious 
unknown, the Magazine’s Constituency. 
But the disclosures made in this way are 
rather confusing, showing great diver- 
gences of judgment. It is a pleasant 
thing to hear from any of our dear 
readers that we are doing just the right 
thing—that is reassuring. It is of greater 
value to us, if not so gratifying, to be 
reminded of our defects; thus the reader 
—no less the “dear reader” because he 
finds fault—may co-operate with us in 
our efforts for improvement, helping us 
to do that better thing we are always aim- 
ing to do. He may only confirm our own 
feeling as to desirable attainments, not 
knowing, perhaps, the difficulties that 
make them in the immediate present im- 
practicable; he may, on the other hand, 
convince us of a wrong way taken, or 
throw a really new light upon the right 
way. Too often, unfortunately, he is un- 
reasonable and captious, and so ignorant 
of our inevitable procedure that if we 
listen to him we must surrender not 
merely our cherished illusions but our 
essential standards; he is not properly one 
of our readers and has evidently got into 
the wrong fold, where he is bound to be 
uncomfortable. The catholicity of our 
scheme does not imply the satisfaction of 
every taste, though the scheme must be 
broad enough to meet the wants of all 
cultivated readers. 

In the culture-camp itself there are 
widely differing tastes as to both art and 
literature. Essential standards are th.‘ 
maintained, but tolerance is bred, and 
much indulgence is allowed to mood and 
temperament. The really cultivated 
reader must appreciate poetry, but he may 
read Tennyson with pleasure and not en- 
joy Browning; he is cultivated but not 
catholic. So in fiction there are many 
cultivated readers who do not care for 
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stories that lack definite plot and a strong 
dramatic movement, however true these 
may be in local color or as pictures of 
real life, past or present, or however im- 
pressive in atmosphere and artistic sug- 
gestiveness. Yet they insist upon excel- 
lence of style and diction. Their taste is 
not a survival of the primitive ard bar- 
barie love of mere action, they demand 
reflection, and relish that speculation 
which is a following light in the wake of 
a fervent creative moment of action or 
passion, just as they enjoy this as a dis- 
tinctive feature in  Shakspere’s plays. 
The evolution of their sensibility to im- 
aginative effects, while it is far advanced, 
has stopped short of a catholic sensibility 
or appreciation. On the other hand, 
those readers whose over-refined sensi- 
bility rejects the downright story with a 
dramatic effect, however complex and 
subtle their development, have in the line 
of their extreme advance unhappily 
dropped something on the way—some- 
thing necessary to a normal appreciation 
of fiction. Therefore when a_ reader 
writes to the editor that he does not care 
for Maurice Hewlett, we confess to some 
degree of surprise, but we do not say to 
ourselves that this reader is lacking in 
general culture. How many points of si- 
lence are there in the Whispering Gallery 
in this House of Imagination where 
readers stand and hear no note? How 
many of our readers find some, to them, 
wholly waste spaces in each number of 
the Magazine ? 

The selection of every individual con- 
tribution in a magazine with the desire 
to please all readers would result in 
a collection wholly pleasing to none. 
Though the editor may enjoy a peep now 
and then at the Unknown, it is well on 
the whole that his eyes are bandaged, and 
that he should go his mystical way. 

That way also would the contributors 
better go. Rather than seek the signs of 
the time in journalistic intimation or any 
other casual expression, they should utter 
themselves, being mystical to this extent 
—that they should shut their eyes to 
their audience and to every outward mo- 
tive or goal, feeling their way from their 
own hearts to the hearts of their readers. 

The relation of the editor to his con- 
tributors is most interesting. In _ his 
midsummer reverie they present them- 
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selves in a long procession, entering not 
only into the fabric of the magazine, but 
into the texture of his personal life as 
well—so many of them have been in 
various degrees of intimacy his friends. 
The retrospect reaches back to the pre- 
vious generation, so that many whose 
literary career began under his own per- 
sonal notice have become veterans, and 
passed away. 

Always there is for the editor the re- 
mote circle of aspirants who never be- 
come real contributors—the throng of the 
rejected, but neverthel@ss perennially in- 
teresting. These skirmishers about the 
camp have many and varied attractions, 
often arresting attention and command- 
ing respect, often only just failing of the 
coveted place and unwillingly parted with 
by the editor, whose glance lingers upon 
their vanishing brightness. He shares 
their disappointment. Some show but 
the crude effort, with an almost amusing 
hardiness of venture, as in the case of a 
young girl who desires to make her liter- 
ary contributions the means of securing 
for herself an education! 

Then there are the once-accepted, like 
the “ one-speech Hamilton.” In the war- 
time, nearly forty years ago, a Western 
woman, who had lost her husband in 
the field, and who hoped to win a live- 
lihood for herself and her little ones 
by writing, sent to this Magazine a 
story which had no special distinction 
and was returned. In the desperate mood 
that followed this rejection she sat down 
with pen aflame and told “ Why I wrote 
it,’ and her story under that title was 
accepted and published, winning a sym- 
pathetic response from all its readers. 
But this production, the echo of a vital 
moment, was her one story in the Maga- 
zine. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that 
anybody could write one interesting novel 
if he could truly tell the story of his 
own life. 

There are contributors who look upon 
the Magazine as a caravansary for casual 
or occasional lodging. Somewhat akin 
to these bright bedouins were the New 
York bohemians of the early sixties, like 
Fitz-James O’Brien, George Arnold, and 
N. G. Shepherd—nomads of picturesque 
personality and of brief continuance. 
O’Brien’s stories made a mark, and were 
as striking as Edgar Allen Poe’s. 
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Though the Magazine has contained 
the contributions of the most eminent 
English novelists for half a century, the 
American writers contributing to it have 
mainly determined its character. The 
readers and the contributors have met on 
the ground of a common culture; or 
rather it has been this common culture 
that has established the rapport between 
them, and therefrom also the genius of 
the Magazine had its native emergence 
in the evolution of American literature. 
The editor’s mystical relation to his con- 
tributors therefore resolves itself into one 
that is spontaneous and inevitable. The 
related elements are gathered together by 
a law of development into an equation, 
the known terms of which—the conduct- 
ors and contributors of the Magazine— 
stand respondent to the unknown—the in- 
visible body of readers: respondent not to 
the expressed wishes of these readers, 
which might easily confound and mis- 
lead, but to their unformulated expec- 
tation. 

As the editor looks back upon the large 
company of contributors who have been 
associated with him and with the manage- 
ment in shaping the destiny of the Maga- 
zine, the most gratifying feature of the 
retrospect is the amenity of the relation- 
ship. The ablest writers are always, as a 
rule, most amenable to the natural de- 
mands of editorial management, and the 
most ready to admit their reasonableness. 
Such demands necessarily arise, the most 
frequent one being that for the curtail- 
ment of a contribution. The very fervor 
of genius leads to expansion—often to 
undue expansion, beyond the natural 
scope of the story’s motif, excepting in 
the rare cases where a vigorous con- 
tractility accompanies and regulates the 
expansion, being an intuitive reflex there- 
of, an instinctive reserve. If the editor 
sees that a story is over-long and sug- 
gests stricter economy, the author must 
of course be the judge as to the demands 
of his art, but we have always found the 
lesser writers the most unwilling to see 
the possibility of any abbreviation. 

Sometimes, too, a contribution from 
the best of writers must be declined, and 
the strain upon the relation between edi- 
tor and contributor is in such a case re- 
duced to the minimum; it is much more 
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difficult for the ordinary writer to under- 
stand the reasonableness of the rejection. 
Within a few months the editor has 
found it necessary to decline three short 
stories from a writer whose work is in 
eager demand and difficult to secure upon 
an absolute order. She writes to us with 
no complaint or acerbity, or even surprise, 
but asking for suggestions that may be 
of service to her in meeting the wants of 
our readers. Another author, one of our 
best, to whom the editor has been frank 
in the expression of his judgment, writes: 
“The first question with me is whether 
you think that you like the sketch well 
enough to print it—whether it belongs to 
the Magazine.” 

It is a pleasure to be able to say, as the 
result of a long experience, that usually 
writers of all degrees of excellence re- 
ceive the unfavorable verdict in the most 
friendly spirit; too often the modesty of 
the contributor would be surprised by an 
acceptance rather than by a rejection. 

The fainiliar names of those who for 
many years have been represented in these 
pages make the Magazine seem homelike 
to those who constantly read it; they 
deepen the associative sentiment which 
strengthens co-operation in the advance- 
ment of culture and _ conserves the 
best ideals. 

The question arises in every generation, 
who in the next will take the place of the 
leaders in this? Sometimes, as in the 
cases of poetry, we are in doubt, for we 
know that the most advanced civilization 
is not favorable to the production of great 
poetry. Now and then a work of imagina- 
tive value and cast in the classic mould— 
something like Stephen Phillips’s Ulysses 
—quickens our hope for the future, but 
we are still faint-hearted. Perhaps, as 
in fiction, there may be in poetry an im- 
portant development of the subjective 
drama. In the general field of literature 
our solicitude is heightened as we see 
one after another of “ the old guard ” fall 
at our side. But we do not despair. The 
last deeade has brought us its fair quota 
of first-rate writers, and those now win- 
ning favor promise such excellence as as- 
sures us that the interests of good litera- 
ture are not likely to be surrendered to 
the philistines or to suffer from in- 
ferior leadership. 
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ONG ago, in the time they call olden, 
A King held magnificent reign ; 
His days and his sceptre were golden, 


He had pages to carry his train. 





He was stately beyond all expression, 
With majestic and dignified mien, 
And he held as his dearest possession 


Ilis daughter, Claudine. 


The Princess Claudine was a Venus; 
From her curly crowned head to her toe 
She was simply perfection. (Between us, 
A Princess is always, vou know.) 


And ere she had done with her 


tutors, 
So witchingly lovely was she,- / 
An endless procession of suitors / 
Were bending the knee. / 
\Y 


“Away! T'll consider no offers,” Rea 
She cried, as her fan she unfurled, 
“Save his who for wedding-gift 
proffers 
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The prettiest thing in the world!” 
As she was a creature of fancies, 

And her father supplied every whim, 
Each suitor felt sure that his chances 


Were fearfully slim. 


So, hopelessly timid and shrinking, 
They offered their gifts one by one; 
The Princess spurned all of them, thinking, 
“T wish they'd make haste and be 
done !” 
Until, at the last, smiling ‘blandly, 
A dashing and handsome young knight 
Bowed—dofting his feathered cap grandly, 


With manner polite. 


“7 claim your hand, Princess, by virtue 
Of the gift I have chosen to bring,” 

He said. “And I boldly assert you 
Will say ’tis the prettiest thing 

In the world.” He produced his gift duly. 
The Princess in ecstasy cried: 

“Tow perfectly lovely! Yea, truly 


I will be your bride!” 
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In her robes for the wedding 
attiring, 
The Princess with happiness 


hon 


lor she spent half her time in 


olowed, 


admiring 
The gift that the Prince had 
bestowed. 
Its safety she ordered protected 
By a fierce and a fully armed 
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And this gift was,—as you have suspected, 


A mirror, of course! 








The Watermelon and the Mule 


COUNTRYMAN came to the town and 

saw a watermelon for the first time. 
“What is that?” said he. “It is a mule’s 
egg,” was the reply. The countryman bought 
the watermelon, and started for home. On 
the way the watermelon fell from the don- 
key’s back and broke open. Just at that mo- 
ment a hare crossed the road. 

“There goes my mule,” said the country- 
man. 

“Oh, my dear wife,” he said, later on, 
when he reached home, “I bought a beauti- 
ful mule’s egg in the town, but I was most 
unfortunate on the way, for the egg broke, 
and the little mule came out and ran away.” 

M. M. PATRICK. 


Collum Non Animum 


WEET girl, I love the way you flatter, 
But spare those sighs, that look of pity; 
At worst, it’s but a temporal matter 
To spend the dog-days in the city. 


What if the sun’s a cruel scorcher? 
What if I toss night-long till gray day? 
Who feels a petty fleshly torture 
When spirits bright are in their heyday? 


For when you fled this cruel town, dear,— 
Pardon, I pray, the bold effront’ry,— 
This fond heart followed, first train down, 

dear, 
And since then summers in the country, 
MELVILLE Henry CANE, 
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IN 

‘Ah, love, since 

attraction for us.” 
Charity 


E had taken 


into our 
home a_ half 
starved eat. As 


Alan, aged 
three, watched 
the poor crea- 
ture enjoying a 
saucer of milk, 
he looked at it 
proudly, and 
then said to his 
aunt, with the 
confidence of one 
who has mas- 
tered the Eng- 


lish language, 
* Aunty, ain't 


we tcoo ¢d—— 
charitable!” 
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Better Late than Never 
— years ago a young 


lady who was fast 
verging on spinsterhood 
was finally wooed and won. 
She was a very devout 
Episcopalian, thoroughly 
familiar with her cate 
chism and very unfamiliar 
with the marriage service. 

The day of the wedding 
arrived, and, contrary to 
the universal rule, it was 
the bride instead of the 
groom who was extremely > 
nervous. It was in the 
days when the women of 
the South * married 
young,” and every one had 
almost given up expecta 
tion of the lady’s ever mat 
rying. The ceremony pro 
ceeded smoothly until the 
clergyman asked, “ Wilt 
thou take this man to be 
thy wedded husband?” to 
which the bride responded, 
to the astonishment of the 
congregation, * Yea, verily 
I will, and I heartily thank 
our Heavenly Father that 
He hath called me to this 
state of salvation.” F.S. B 


E was very quiet dur ( 

ing the first courses, 
and every one forgot he 
was there. As dessert was 
being served, however, Mr. 
( . the host, told a 
funny story. When he 
had finished, and_ the 
laughter had died away, 
his little son exclaimed, 
delightedly, ‘ Now, papa, 
tell the other one!” 








EM.CLARK 





AIR-SHIP DayS—THE ELOPEMENT 


1 asked you to fly with me the earth has no further 








IN AIR-SHIP DAYS--ON THE MOON 
“Why don’t you like the place, my dear ?” 
“ For various reasons. The gravitation is very poor, the sky-line is too low, and 


there is scarcely any atmosphere at all.” 
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CHIEFTAIN. “ A , boys, let’s all club together and have a good meal,” 


The Library in Madderley 


** A ND as a new-comer to Madderley,” Mrs. 

Probyn said, with her best society 
manner, Which included an inflexible smile 
and an accent crisped to undulating inflec- 
tions, “I think you should understand the 
difference between us and the ”—she paused, 
perhaps for an adjective, but finding none 
adequate, dropped her voice a half-note, and 
ended—* othe 3.” 

“Yes, I should like to be told,” her host 
ess said. She was a rather stout, dark- 
eyed woman, with the perfect poise of well- 
bred, quiet manners. 

“Tt see you are fond of books,” Mrs, Pro- 
byn said, and as she glanced at the low book- 
cases she allowed her quick eyes to reap a 
harvest of the tout ensemble of the room. 
Mrs. Probyn was disappointed. Her own par- 
lor was very handsome, and from what she 
had heard she imagined Miss Ferrars was 
very wealthy, and had felt sure of finding 
evidence of this wealth in her surroundings. 

Mrs. Probyn’s cousin in Boston had writ- 
ten her that Miss Ferrars was going to spend 
the spring and summer in Madderley. “ And 
of course,” the letter said, “you will be 
glad to make her acquaintance. She is 
made so much of here.” 

* As you are a reader,” Mrs. Probyn said, 
‘I know you will be interested in my Li- 
brary. I read of a library association, in 
one of the papers, being formed in High- 
grove, and that gave me the idea. I said 
to Flora, ‘The very thing te draw the peo- 
ple together!’ So I called a meeting of the 
ladies, and we organized. They elected me 
president, and Flora secretary. She wanted 
Marjorie Glenn to be secretary, but Marjorie 


said she thought Flora was better fitted to 
receive the honor., We agreed to use the 
committee-room of the school-house for keep- 
ing the books, and to apply our entrance 
fees and dues to buying books—also to do- 
nate books. J contributed fifty-seven.” 

“Very generous of you,” Miss Ferrars fill- 
ed the pause. 

“No, no! It was, I may say, my duty 
to lead off well. I gave a complete set of 
Marion Crawford, handsomely bound; ten 
volumes of Marie Corelli’s works, and near- 
ly all of E. P. Roe’s. Marjorie said one real- 
ly nice thing. She told Flora it wasn’t 
every one whose taste in books revealed their 
quality of intelligence as much as mine did.” 

“Marjorie can be nice—now and then. 
She’s very flippant, though; but she wouldn’t 
contribute anything of value herself. She 
said she couldn’t give away books she cared 
for. She sent me a French reader, a copy of 
Cesar, a History of the United States, and 
two volumes of sermons. She said she was 
too selfish with her books to give any others. 
T did not allow such a feeling to influence 
me. Marion Crawford is my favorite au- 
thor, and Marie Corelli is Flora’s, but we 
both believe in the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 

“As I was saying about the Library, some 
of the ladies complained there was too much 
heavy literature, and woyldn’t join. I like 
to think when I read, and who can make you 
do that more than Marie Corelli, with her 
beautiful books? Have you ever read her 
Soul of Lilith?” 

“T think not,” Miss Ferrars answered. 

“Tt is in the Library—one of Flo’s books. 
If you decide to join us, you must read it. 
Such elevating thoughts!” 
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‘But did the others really form another 
Library ?” 

“Yes, they did. Don’t you think it was 
rude and unladylike of them? After I had 
begun it, and taken such interest in it! 
They pretended that they did not care for 
the class of books I selected. As I said, I 
believe in standards ; the kind of books that 
teach. -I have convictions of right and 
wrong, Miss Ferrars, and I stand by them,” 

Mrs. Probyn paused for this thought to be 
thoroughly absorbed. 

‘IT own I was astonished,” she contin- 
ued, “ when I heard that Mrs. Scott, the wife 
of the minister, had started a new Library 
Association. She buys anything the mem 
bers wish. Any new book. They have three 
members more than we have, and of course 
the books they buy are popular with the gen- 
eral run of people. 1 believe,” Mrs. Probyn 
said, with emphasis, “in true culture, and 
the only way to obtain it is to have only the 
best. I am sure you will agree with me?” 

“Certainly; but a great deal depends on 
the point of view.” 

“Only the best satisfies me,” Mrs. Probyn 
said, majestically. “When I read Bulwer 
or Marion Crawford, or Marie Corelli, I feel 
as if I were breathing the atmosphere where 
my soul belonged. 

“And you belong to us, I am sure,” she 








DRAWER. 1933 


continued, with winning cordiality. “TI feel 
you are in sympathy with the best—and I 
may enroll you on my list?” 

* As I am here for such a short time, per- 
haps it would be better that I should sub- 
scribe to each,” Miss Ferrars said. “I am 
a stranger, and it would be wiser, don’t you 
think? I can belong to both, can’t 1?” 

“Of course,’ Mrs. Probyn said, without 
warmth. Her hand slackened and fell limp. 
* But you know,” with a dry smile, “ how 
hard it is to have divided interests.” 

“ Well, I must try it,” Miss Ferrars said, 
pleasantly. ‘Must you go?” 

At the gate Mrs. Probyn met Marjorie 
Glenn 

“ Did you find her at home?” she asked. 
Mrs. Probyn nodded. ‘“ Does she look like 
her picture? Did she say anything of the 
book she is writing : tp 

“Ts she an authoress?” 

“Of course! Two and Three, you know! 
The book everybody was talking about in the 
winter; Ferrars Browne is her pen name.” 

“Ferrars Browne! I had no idea,’ Mrs. 
Probyn said. ‘“‘ Why, I would have bought 
her books for the Library if I had known. 
I wish I had known—it would have flattered 
her. We were talking on literary subjects 
all the time, but she uever mentioned her 
book.” May Harris. 














The Grippy Giraffe 


AID the camel M.D. to the grippy |. bd the shaking giraffe shook his head 


* giraffe: 

“TI perceive you are having a chill. 
If yowll follow advice, 
And be cured in a trice, 

Take a dose of quinine in a pill.” 


in disdain. 
Said he: “ Yow’re a witless deceiver; 
Ere uour cure for the grippe 
Reached the end of its trip, 
I might need to be treated for fever.” 
NorMAN H. PITMAN. 
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“W’en Yer Gwine ter Quit Yer Sparkin’?”’ 


yee was de purties’ gel 
In de whole wide Souf. 
Oh, but she'd de ’witehin’ eyes, 
Black an’ coaxin’, sof’ an’ wise, 
An’ de laughin’est mouf! 
All de darkies knowed right well 
How I lubbed dat ‘Vira gel: 
An’ her: mammy she would say, 
Kyinder smilin’ disaway: 
“Wen yer gwine ter quit yer sparkin’, 
You two by de gate? 
Don’ ver know de day am darkin’ 
An’ hit’s growin’ late?” 


‘Vira was de lovin’est wife 
"Neath de Nordern sun, 
Seems jes lak she made mah life 
foo content fer fret or strife; 
All was joy an’ fun. 
An’ de chilluns flockin’ roun’ 
Lub dey mammy to de groun’, 
But dey lak to tease dey paw 
By exclaimin’ at him: “ Law! 
W’en yer gwine ter quit ver sparkin’, 
You two by de gate? 
Don’ yer know de day am darkin’ 
An’ hit’s growin’ late?” 


*Vira is de bestest frien’ 
Livin’ annywhere. 

S’pose her back is kvinder ben’, 

S’pose her stren’th is kyinder spen’, 
W’at vo’ tink 7 care’ 

‘Ain’ a Granny right to be 

Gettin’ gray, jes nachelly? 

I sha’n’t min’ if at de close 

Gabriel says: “* I wanter knows 

W’en yer gwine ter quit yer sparkin’, 
You two by de gate? 

Don’ yer know de day am darkin’ 
An’ hit’s growin’ late?” 

JuLte M. LIpPMANN. 


A Profitable Morning 


RS. MELLVILLE, shopping, placed her 

umbrella against the counter, and turn- 
ing to go, took up by mistake not her own, 
but another umbrella that rested near it. 

“TI beg your pardon,” broke in an icy voice 
with more than a hint of suspicion in it— 
“vou are taking my umbrella.” 

Mrs. Mellville apologized, picked up the 
one which belonged to her, and made her way 
to the repair department, where, the week 
before, she had left an umbrella of her hus- 
band’s and an old one of her own to be re- 
paired. 

Carrying these in her hand, she took a 
homeward-bound car. She noticed in a few 
minutes that a woman opposite was staring 
at her in a quizzical way, and glancing up, 
saw that it was the same one she had apol- 
ogized to. The woman caught her eye, car- 
ried it significantly to the three umbrellas 
Mrs. Mellville was taking home, and said, 
‘T see you have had a profitable morning, 
madam.” I. R. L. 









MAGAZINE. 





A Disconcerting Answer 


LEARNED professor, trying to explain 
to some children how morning stars be- 
came evening stars, asked the question: 
‘Suppose a little dog and a horse and 
wagon were going along the road, and the 
little dog was in front of the horse and 
wagon, and stayed there, which would get 
home first?” 
A small boy’s voice responded: “ The horse 
and wagon would get there first.” 
“ Why, how is that?” he was asked. 
*Cause,” said the small boy, “if the lit- 
tle dog was in front of the horse and wagon, 
and stayed there, the wagon would run over 
him and kill him, and he wouldn’t get home 
at all.” J. H. B. 











FINE PRACTICE 


Guipve. “ O#, Blessed Saints! Master! can 
you hold for another little second ?” 

Tourist. “Why, certainly! Ive been used to 
New York street cars all my life.” 
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